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2TPABQNO® TEOQrPA®I KON 


Il 
I 


1. "Arodedaxdot 8 jyiy tov wpdrov rumov rhs 
ryewypadias oixetos ear o épeERs AGyos Tepl TAY 
Kad Exacta’ Kat yap brecyopeda otras, Kal 
Soxel pepe viv opbds 7 Tpaypateia pepepio Par. 
dpxréov 6 mddw and ths Eipenns Kat tev 
pepav avis tovTwv add’ dvmep tal mpérepor, 
Kata Tas avTas aitias. 

2. Wparov S& pépos abtis éore 7d éorrépion, 
ws ebapev, 9 IBnpia. tavrns 6) 76 pev mréov 
oixetTat pavros’ bpn yap wal Spupovs Kal wedia 
hem rny éxovra yi, ovde TavTyY Guards ebvdpor, 
oikoday THY TON AY" n Oe mpge Boppos puxpd Té 
dots TEhews ™ pos 7H TpaXornTe Kat TapoKeavires, 
mpocerdnpvia TO GpixToy Kdverrimdextov Tois 
adXots, wo” brepBarnee 7H pox Inpia THS olen 
gens, Tadta pev 5) Ta wépn Toradra, 7 Sé vorLos 
raca evdaipwv oxedov Tt, Kal Scapepovrws 4 Ew 





1 See 2 5. 4, 3 See 2. 5. 26. 
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1. Now that I have given the first general outline 
of geography, it is proper for me to discuss next the 
several parts of the inhabited world; indeed, I have 
promised to do so,) and I think that thus far my 
treatise has been correctly apportioned. But I 
must begin again with Europe and with those parts 
of Europe with which I began at first,? and for the 
same reasons. 

2. As 1 was saying, the first part of Europe is the 
western, namely, Iberia. Now of Iberia the larger 
part affords but poor means of livelihood; for most 
of the inhabited country consists of mountains, 
forests, and plains whose soil is thin—and even that 
not uniformly well-watered. And Northern Iberia, 
in addition to its ruggedness, not only is extremely 
cold, but lies next to the ocean, and thus has acquired 
its characteristic of inhospitality and aversion to 
intercourse with other countries; consequently, it 
is an exceedingly wretched place to live in. Such, 
then, is the character of the northern parts; but 
almost the whole of Southern Iberia is fertile, 
particularly the region outside the Pillars. This 
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STRABO 


arnrav: éorar dé Sijtov ev ois xa’ éxacta, 
broypapacw iuiv mpotepov T6 TE OXHpA Kal TO 
péryeBos. 

3. “Eoute yap Bupon Terapevy Kare pijKos pev 
amo THS éomépas émt Thy éw, Ta mpoaOva, éxovon 
pépn Mpos TH &p, KaTA TAATOS 8 amo tov apxTav 
™ pos vOTOV. éxet dé cradiov éEaxea Xudtwv ond 
70 pijcos, awratos dé TevTaxiaXthiov TO péyvaTon, 
ort 8 Gov moAv EdXaTToOv TAY TPLaXiAiav, Kal 
pdrmate mpos TH Uvpnyvn rH mocouon THY egav 
m™\evpuy. 6pos yap Sunvents ao voTou pos 
Boppav TeTa MEvov opiter THY Kerrey amo tis 
'1Bupias. ovens Sé kal ris Kedrinis dvopddov 
TO TAGTOS Kal THS IPnpias, 76 OTEVOTATOV Too 
TATOUS exarépas aro THs Hpetéepas Oaratrns 
émt Tov @Keavov €OTL TO Th Ilupjvn mrnaralov 
padtora, ep éxdtepov auris TO pEpos, Kat Tovouy 
KONTOUS, Tovs pev em] TH WKEArO, TOUS dé éni 77 
Kal pas Gararry pettous 5é Tous Kedrixovs, 
obs 84 Kal Tararixods KaXoveL, OTEVOTEPOY TOV 
io Bwov mo.obvTas mapa Tov} "IBnpixov. wad 67 
TO yey E@ov ‘TAeupov THS I8npias 7 [upyvy 
motel, TO de vortov 4 Te Kad mas Oddarra aro 
Tis Lupijons pexpe Lr, Kal n exTOS TO ebijs 
péx pe Tod ‘Tepob KaROULEVOV dxpwTnpiou® tpiTov 
dotl 16 éoméptov mrevpov TapddANAGY Tes TH 


1 +dv, Corais from sec. man. in B, for rd. 





1 According to Strabo, there were two ‘‘Galatic” 
(**Celtiv”) gulfs, the one “looking towards the north and 
Britain” (2. 5. %8), and the other on the Mediterranean 
side; that is, respectively, tho Gulf of Gascogne, in its 
extent on the French side of the Pyrenees, and the Gulf of 
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will become clear in the course of my detailed 
description of Iberia. But first I must briefly 
describe its shape and give its dimensions. 

3. Iberia is like an ox-hide extending in length 
from west to east, its fore-parts toward the east, and 
in breadth from north to south. 1¢ is six thousand 
stadia in length all told, and five thousand stadia in 
its greatest breadth; though in some places it is 
much less than three thousand in breadth, par- 
ticularly near the Pyrenees, which form its eastern 
side. That is, an unbroken chain of mountains, 
stretching from south to north, forms the boundary 
line between Celtica and Iberia; and since Celtica, 
as well as Iberia, varies in breadth, the part of each 
country that is narrowest in breadth between Our 
Sea and the ocean is that which lies nearest to 
the Pyrenees, on either side of those mountains, 
and forms gulfs both at the ocean and at Our Sea. 
The Celtic gulfs, however, which are also called 
Galatic, are larger, and the isthmus which they 
form is narrower as compared with that of Iberia, 
So the eastern side of Iberia is formed by the 
Pyrenees; the southern side is formed in part by 
Our Sea, from the Pyrenees to the Pillars, and from 
that point on by the ocean, up to what is called the 
Sacred Cape?; the third is the western side, which 


Lyon. The latter, however, comprised within itself the 
two ‘‘Galatio” gulfs (4. 1. 6.) here mentioned as “larger”; 
that is, ‘‘lurger” than the two gulfs on the Iberian side of 
the Pyrenees, which Straho does not name (see simall map 
inserted in Map III in this volume). The fact is, however, 
that the shortest distance across Spain, say from San 
Sebastian to Tarragona, is shorter than that across I'rance, 
say from Rayonne to Narbonne. 
2 Cape St. Vincent, 
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Ilupqvn, to ard rod ‘lepod axpwrnplov péypr 
Ths mpos AprdBpots axpas, hv xadotar Népiov: 
téraptov 5876 évOévde péypt Tay Bopeiwy dxpov 
tis Tlupyvas. 

4. "AvadraBovtes 8&8 Aéyopev Ta nal” Exacta, 
dard tod ‘lepod axpwrnpiov dpEduevor. todto Sé 
éort TO SuTiKwTaror, ob TH Evpwmys uovov, AMAA 
Kal THs olKovpevns atraans onpeiov’ mwepatovTas 
pev yap umd tay Sveiv jrelpwr % oixoupévn mpos 
Svow Tols Te THs Eipwmns axpots nal roils mpwrors 
vis AvBins, dv ta pev “IBnpes exovcr, Ta 88 
Maupovouor, mpodyer Se ta I Rnptxda dcov xtALots 
kal Tevraxoctos oTadios KaTa Td AeYOev axpw- 
riptov. Kal 4 Kal Thy mpocexh TOVTS YaOpav TH 
Aativy pova xarodor Kovveov, opfva onpatvew 
BovrAspevor. adtd 88 To axpov Kal mpoteT@xos 
els thy Odrarrav “Aptepidwpos eixdtec mroig, 
yevouevos, Pyoiv, év TH Tém@, mpochapBadvew de 
TO oxjpate vnoidia tpia, To wey éuBodrov takiv 
&yov, Ta 58 érwtidwr, épdpyous Exovra perpious. 
‘Hpaxréovs 8 006"! fepov evtadba Setxvucbas 
(petcacar 8& Todo "Edopor), obte Bwpov, ovd 
ddrov tav Gedy, AAdAA ALGous avyKeiaBat Tpsis 
* rértapas Kata ToAAOvs TOToUs, obs bTO THY 
adixvovpévov otpépecOar xatd TL Watpiov Kat 


1 96’, Kramer, for 6’ ; so the later editors. 





1 Cape Finisterre. 
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is approximately parallel to the Pyrenees and 
extends from the Sacred Cape to that Cape of the 
Artabrians which is called Nerium?; and the tourth 
side extends from Cape Nerium up to the northern 
headlands of the Pyrenees. 

4, But, to resume, let me describe Iberia in detail, 
beginning with the Sacred Cape. This cape is the 
most westerly point, not only of Europe, but of the 
whole inhabited world; for, whereas the inhabited 
world comes to an end in the west with the two 
continents (in the one case, at the headlands of 
Europe, and in the other, at the extremities of 
Libya, of which regions the Iberians occupy the one, 
and the Maurusians the other), the headlands of 
Iberia project at the aforementioned cape about 
fifteen hundred stadia beyond those of Libya. 
Moreover, the country adjacent to this cape they 
call in the Latin language “Cuneus,” meaning 
thereby to indicate its wedge-shape. But as for the 
cape itself, which projects into the sea, Artemidorus 
(who visited the place, as he says) likens it to a 
ship; and he says that three little islands help to 
give it this shape, one of these islands occupying 
the position of a ship’s beak, and. the other two, 
which have fairly good places of anchorage, occupy- 
ing the position of cat-heads. But as for Heracles, 
he says, there is neither a temple of his to be seen 
on the cape (as Ephorus wrongly states), nor an 
altar to him, or to any other god either, but only 
stones? in many spots, lying in groups of three or 
four, which in accordance with a native custom are 


* “Rocking Stones.” They were so nicely poised on their 
points that they could be rocked or turned with merely a 
slight force, 
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petapépecbar orrovdotroincapévoy') Ovew S ove 
elvat voutpov, ovde vUKTWp eTLBaivety? Tod TOTO, 
Geods dacxovrwv xatéyerv adtov év r@ TdTE 
Xpov~, GAA ros él Oday Feovtas ev Kopy 
aAnaiov vuxTepevery, elr emiBaivew huépas, Ddwp 
evripeponevous Sa THy avudpiav. 

5. Tadra pév ody ovtws éxew éyywpel, nal det 
mirrevev’ & 8é Tos TOAAOIS Kal yvdalots opolws 
elpnxev, ov mdvu. Aéyew yap 54 dnov Ioce- 
Savios TOUS Words, pei~w SdveW Toy TALoV év 
TH wapoxeavitids Kal peta popov raparrAnolws 
@aavel cilovtos Tod meAdyous Kata oBéow avTod 
Sid 7o eumintey eis Tov BvOdv. rw>Wedbos & elvac 
kal rodTo Kal 76 Tapaypipa vinta aKxorovbeiv 
peta thy Svaw* ov yap Tapaxnjua, pixpov & 
vorepor, Kabamep cal év Tois GAAo Teddyeor 
Tols peydAos. O7rov pev yap eis bpn Sverat, 
mréiw Tov peta Svat Xpovoy THS juépas cupBat- 
vey ex ToD mwapadwticpod, éxel SE wrciw pev 
ov émakorovbeiv, uy pévtor nde Tapayphnpa 
guvdTtev To cKoTOS, KabdTEp Kal év Tos peyd- 
Rots medtors. THY 5é€ ToD peyéPous havTaciav 
— ab&eaOat pev opoiws Katd Te Tas SUcEs Kal Tas 
avaroras év Tois meddyeot Sia TO TAs avabu- 


1 grovSoronrapévev, Corais, for pevdoroincapévwy 3 gener- 
ally followed. ; 

2 érPalvew, conj. of Meineke, for émPdaAvew; generally 
followed. 





1 That is, to the original position; but the Greek word 
might mean “transferred” to other spots. Hiibner (Pauly- 
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turned round by those who visit the place, and then, 
after the pouring of a libation, are moved back 
again.! And it is not lawful, he adds, to offer 
sacrifice there, nor, at night, even to set foot on the 
place, because the gods, the people say, occupy it 
at that time; but those who come to see the place 
spend the night in a neighbouring village, and then 
enter the place by day, taking water with them, for 
there is no water there. 

5. Now these assertions of Artemidorus are 
allowable, and we should believe them; but the 
stories which he has told in agreement with the 
common crowd of people are by no means to be 
believed. For example, it is a general saying among 
the people, according to Poseidonius, that in the 
regions along the coast of the ocean the sun is larger 
when it sets, and that it sets with a noise much as if 
the sea were sizzling to extinguish it because of its 
falling into the depths. But, says Poseidonius, this 
is false, as also the statement that night follows 
instantly upon sunset; for night does not come on 
instantly, but after a slight interval, just as it does 
on the coasts of the other large seas. For in regions 
where the sun sets behind mountains, he says, the 
daylight lasts a longer time after sunset, as a result 
of the indirect light; but on the sea-coasts no 
considerable interval ensues, albeit the darkness 
does not come on instantly, either, any more than it 
does on the great plains. And, he says, the visual 
impression of the size of the sun increases alike 
both at sunset and sunrise on the seas, because at 
those times a greater amount of vapour rises 


Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, vol. iv, 1908) thinks the stones 
‘apparently were carried away” by the visitors. 
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paces mrelous ex Tov bypav dvapéper Bau did 
dé TovtTwv as de tdroov eho mévyy Thy orp 
TraTUTEpaS SévyerOat Tas pavracias, cabdmep 
kal Sia vepous Enpow Kal AeT TOD Bréroveay 
Sudpevoy 7) 7] avaTédovra, TOV i)uov q Ty oenn- 
vn, qvika Kal évepevOes paiverOat Td aor pov. 
To Oe wpebdos éréyEar nat TpidKovd 7pepas 
Scatpinpas év Tadelpos kal thpnoas ras ducers. 
o dé ye “Aptepidwpos: éxatovtam\actovd pyot 
dverOar Tov Haov, Kal avtixa voxra KaTahap- 
Bavew. OS wey ody avros elde TovTo ev TO ‘lepg 
axpornpic, oux DrohnTTéov, TpooéxovTas TH 
arropacet abroo, ébn yap voKTOP pndéva ére- 
Baiver: dor ovdé Svopévou Hrtov ovdels ay 
emiBaivor, elrrep evOds 1) vvE KaTarapPaver. adn’ 
ovd ev dd\A@ TOmp Tis mapoxeaviridos* Kal yap 
Ta Tdderpa émt 7@ OKEAVe, kal 6 Tocedadveos 
avripaptupel Kal dddov Treious. 

6. Tis 5é ouvexoos TD ‘lepg dxcpeoTnplep ma.pa- 
Alas. h wév éotty apxn TOU éoreptov aevpov THS 
TEnpias HEXpt TAS exBodns ToD Téyou morauod, 
% 8é€ TOD voTiou pexpe addAov TOTAWOU TOU “Ava 
Kal ris exBoras avTov. péperar am TOY 
EMO _bepay éxdtepos' GAN 0 pev én’ ev0etas els 
Thy éotrépav éxdidwot Tord peitwv dv Oarépor, 
o 8 "Avas mpos votov émiatpéper, THY pecoTo- 

1 §dawv, I. Voss, for a*adav; so Schneider, Groskurd, 
Meineke, Forbiger, and Tardieu. 





1 A globe filled with water, apparently. 
2 We should say ‘“‘refracted.” Empedocles (quoted by 
Aristotle, De Sensu et Sensili, chap. 2) advanced the theory 
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from the water; that is, the visual rays, in pass- 
ing through this vapour as through a lens,! are 
broken,? and therefore the visual impression is 
magnified, just as it is when the setting or the rising 
sun, or moon, is seen through a dry, thin cloud, at 
which time. the heavenly body also appears some- 
what ruddy. He convinced himself, he says, of the 
falsity of the above assertions during his stay of 
thirty days in Gades, when he observed the settings 
of the sun. Nevertheless, Artemidorus says that 
the sun sets a hundred times larger than usual, and 
that night comes on immediately! However, if we 
look closely at his declaration, we are obliged to 
assume that he did not himself see this phenomenon 
at the Sacred Cape, for he states that no one sets 
foot on the place by night; and hence no one could 
set foot on it while the sun was setting, either, if 
it be true that night comes on immediately. Neither, 
in fact, did he see it at any other point on the ocean- 
coast, for Gades also is on the ocean, and Poseidonius 
and several others bear witness against him. 

6. The coastline adjacent to the Sacred Cape, on 
the west, is the beginning of the western side of 
Iberia as far as the mouth of the Tagus River, and, 
on the south, the beginning of the southern side as 
far as another river, the Anas, and its mouth. Both 
rivers flow from the eastern regions; but the Tagus, 
which is a much larger stream than the other, flows 
straight westward to its mouth, whereas the Anas 
turns south, and marks off a boundary of the inter- 
fluvial region, which is inhabited for the most part 


that the visual rays emanate from the eyes, but Aristotle 
(l.c.) controverted it. See also Plato, Timaeus, 450 and 
46 B; and Seneca, Quaestiones Naturales, 1. 6. 
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Talay adoplfwv, 4 iv Kedrixol vépovrar 70 wAé€or, 
kai trav Avovravay reves éx THS Tepaias Tou 
Taiyou HeTotnra eves bro ‘Popaior: év 5@ Tots 
ave pépect Kal Kapryravol Kat /Opytavol Kal 
Overtover uxrol véovTal. abrn fev obp a 
xepa peTpios éotiy evdainav, 4 8 epetis 7 pos 
Ew Ketsvn Kal voTOY bmepBorny ovK dmoneimet 
pos dmacav Kpivowevn THY oixoupevyny aperis 
xape Kat Tov &x vis kal Oardrrns ayabdv. 
airrn e éativ iv 6 Baines Svappet ToTa"Os, amo 
TOY AUT@Y pepdoy THY apxny éyov ad’ avmep kal 
) 0 “Avas eat o Téyos, pégosS THS appoty TOUTWY 
Urapxov Kara péyelos: TapaTrya ios pévtot To 
“Ava kat’ apxas emt thy éomépay puels elt’ 
émrorpéer Mpos voTov Kal KATA THY aurny éxdi- 
dwot ToUT® manariay. Karobor s amo pev TOD 
ToTapov Barrexny, dare Sé rav évotcovvTwp Toup- 
Sytaviay tous & évorcodyTas Toupdyravovs Te 
xal ToupdovrXous mpocayopevouaty, of pév Tous 
avrovs vopuitovtes, of 3 etépovs: dy dare Kal 
TloAvfuos, guvuixous dyoas ois Toupdntavois 
TT pos diptov TOUS Toupdovrous" puvt 8 év avtois 
ovodeis daivetat Stopea pos. copaT ator oy éferd- 
fovras tav I Bypwv obrot, wal ypayparinh xpav- 
Tat, Kal Tis Tarhatas HYNES eXouge ovyypappata 
kal Tmounpara Kat vopous eUMETpOUS éFaxtaxcriov 
era, ws pace Kal ol adAoL 6 "I8npes (Xpavrat 
YOapMaTLKy, ov weg S idéq, oude yap yrorry pd. 
teiver 6€  Ywpa avTn, 7) évros Tod "Ava, pos do 


1 Paulmier de Grentemesnil conj. érdv for érév; Meineke 
following. Cp. Caesar Bell. Gall. 6. 14, 
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by Celtic peoples, and by certain of the Lusitanians 
who were transplanted thither by the Romans from 
the other side of the Tagus. But in the regions 
farther inland dwell Carpetanians, Oretanians, and 
large numbers of Vettonians. This country, to be 
sure, has only a moderately happy lot, but that 
which lies next to it on the east and south takes 
pre-eminence in comparison with the entire inhabited 
world in respect of fertility and of the goodly 
products of land and sea. This is the country 
through which the Baetis flows, which rises in the 
same districts as both the Anas and the Tagus, and 
in size is about midway between the other two 
rivers. Like the Anas, however, it at first flows 
towards the west, and then turns south, and empties 
on the same coast as the Anas. They call the 
country Baetica after the river, and also Turdetania 
alter the inhabitants; yet they call the inhabitants 
both Turdetanians and Turdulians, some believing 
that they are the same people, others that they are 
different. Among the latter is Polybius, for he 
states that the Turdulians are neighbours of the 
Turdetanians on the north; but at the present time 
there is no distinction to be seen among them. The 
Turdetanians are ranked as the wisest of the Iberians; 
and they make use of an alphabet, and possess 
records of their ancient history, poems, and laws 
written in verse that are six thousand years old,! as 
they assert. And also the other Iberians use an 
alphabet, though not letters of one and the same 
character, for their speech is not one and the same, 
either. Now Turdetania, the country this side the 


1 Some think the text should be emended to read ‘six 
thousand veravs in length.” 
13 
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pev péxpe tis “Qpntavias, mpds vorov d& péxpe 
THS jwapadrtas THs amd Tov éxBordv rod "Ava 
péexypt UTnrov. avaynn Se ad wrerdvwy sept 
avris eimety cal trav ovveyyus Torwy, boa ouD- 
relves Tpos TO padely Thy edpulay Tov ToTwy Kar 
Thy evdarpovian. 

7. Tis 8¢ wapadtas tadrys, els hv & Te Baires 
wal 6 “Avas éxdidwot, Kal Tav éoydtaVv Ths 
Maupovaias eis 7o petakd éurimrov To AtAay- 
Tixov TéAaYOS Tolel TOY KATA XTiAas TopOpmoy, 
Kal bv % évtds OddXatTAa GuVdrTEL TH eKTOS. 
évtaida 82 dpos éott tadv “IBipwv tev Kadov- 
pévav Baorntavar, ods Kat Bacrovrovs Kadod- 
ow, % Kadan, TH weptoxy pev ov péya, TO S 
inpes péya Kal dpOtor, date ToppwPev vyaoELdés 
daivesbar. éxmdrdovow odv ex THS huetépas 
Oardrrns eis thy &w SeEvov date Todo, cal mpos 
avt@ + Kad rods, év TeTTapdKovta atasiots, 
dfvonoyos Kal Tmadaid, vavaTab mov mote yevonern 
Trav "IBypov. enor dé nal ‘Hpaxdréous xticpa 
Adyovew avTAy, ov dare Kal Tiwocbévns, 6s pyoe 
rat ‘Hpaxrgelav dvopdtec@ar ro wadatdy, Setnve- 
abai re péyay TrepiBorov Kal vewooixous. 

8. Elta Mevrapia, rapiyelas éyovoa, nal pera 
radta Bedov wodts nab rotapmos, éevredbev ot 
Sidardor pdrdtora elow eis Tiyyww rs Mavpovaias 


1 airg, Jones, for abrd. 





1 Previous editors have unnecessarily emended Calpe to 
Carteia. Ancient writers, in describing the highway on the 
coast from Malaga to Gades, thought of Culpe and its 
close neighbour, Carteia, as a single halting-place. In the 
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Anas, stretches eastward as far as Oretania, and 
southward as far as the coastline that extends from 
the mouths of the Anas to the Pillars. But I must 
describe it and the regions that are close to it at 
greater length, telling all that contributes to our 
knowledge of their natural advantages and happy 
lot. 

7. Between this stretch of coastline, on which 
both the Baetis and the Anas empty, and the limits 
of Maurusia, the Atlantic Ocean breaks in and thus 
forms the strait at the Pillars, and by this strait the 
interior sea connects with the exterior sea, Now at 
this strait there is a mountain belonging to those 
Iberians that are called Bastetanians, who are also 
called Bastulians; I mean Calpe, which, although 
its circumference is not great, rises to so great a 
height and is so steep that from a distance it looks 
like an island. So when you sail from Our Sea into 
the exterior sea, you have this mountain on your 
right hand; and near it, within a distance of forty 
stadia, is the city Calpe,! an important and ancient 
city, which was once a naval station of the Iberians. 
And some further say that it was founded by 
Heracles, among whom is Timosthenes, who says 
that in ancient times it was also called Heracleia, 
and that its great city-walls and its docks are still 
to be seen, 

8. Then comes Menlaria, with its establishments 
for salting fish; and next, the city and river of 
Belon, It is from Belon that people generally take 
ship for the passage across to Tingis in Maurusia; 
and at Belon there are trading-places and establish- 


Antonine Itinerary (Jtin, Prov, Ant, Aug. 406. 3) the halting- 
place is called ‘‘ Calpe Carteia.” ’ 
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wad éwropia Kal rapiyelas, jv dé nal Zhrus ths 
Tiyytos dotuyeltwy, dda peTeKLoay TaUTHY els 
Thy Tepaiay ‘Pwpatot, cat éx ths Tiyytos mpooha- 
Béovres tuvds: éveurrav Sé kal wap’ éavray érrot- 
Kous, Kal a@vopacay ‘lovAtav “lofav tiv modu. 
elra Tadepa, rop0ud otevO Stetpyouévyn vijcos 
do ths ToupSntavias, d:éyovoa rhs Kadans 
mepl émtaxocious Kal mevtijxovta atadious, ot 
88 éxtaxociovs daciv. éstt 8 4 vijcos aitn 
Tarra pev obOev Ssadepovca Tay ddrdwr, avdpeia 
S¢ tay évouxouvtav TH mepl Tas vauTidtas Kal 
grria mpos “Pwpatovs rocavtny énidoow eis 
macav ebtuylav éxxev, Wote, Kaimep eoxydTn 
iSpupévn THY Ys, Ovopactotatn Tay amaca@y 
éoTiv. GdAd Tepl pev TavTns épodpev Stay Kal 
Tept TAY GAAWY VIJTwY NéeywpeEV. 

9, ’EdeEfs 8 éotly 6 MevecOéws xarovpevos 
Ay Kal ) Kata” Actav avaxyvots cal NaBpic- 
gav. réyovrar 8& dvayvoes ai mrnpovpuevat 
tH Oardrtn Kowrades ev tats mrnupvpiot kar 
ToTapav Sicny avdwrous eis THY pecoyatay éxov- 
gat Kal tas én avtais mores, elt’ evOds at 
éxBoral tov Battios Sey} cyttopevat: 7 5é aro- 
AapBavopérn vijcos Um THY cTOpdTeY éxaTo?, 
as 8 aot, Kal wrELOvwY aTadimv ddopiter Ta- 
pariav. évradOa Sé€ rrov Kal 7d pavtelov Tod 
Mevecbéws éoti, cat 6 ToD Kastiwvos idputat 
mupyos ért métpas audixrvotou, Oavpacing xat- 
eaxevacpévos, wamrep 6 Ddpos, Tis TV TrOICO- 
pévov cwotnpias xapiv’ Te yap éxBaddopévy 


1 NdBpicoav, Corais, for dvdBpacrs ; so subsequent editors. 
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ments for salting fish, There used to be a city of 
Zelis, also, a neighbour of Tingis, but the Romans 
transplanted it to the opposite coast of Iberia, taking 
along some of the inhabitants of Tingis; and they 
also sent some of their own people thither as 
colonists and named the city “Julia Ioza,”’ Then 
comes Gades, an island separated from Turdetania 
by a narrow strait, and distant from Calpe about 
seven hundred and fifty stadia (though some say 
eight hundred). This island does not differ at all 
from the others except that, because of the daring 
of its inhabitants as sailors, and because of their 
friendship for the Romans, it has made such advances 
in every kind of prosperity that, although situated 
at the extremity of the earth, it is the most famous 
of them all. But I shall tell about Gades when | 
discuss the other islands. 

9. Next in order comes what is called the Port 
of Menestheus, and then the estuary at Asta and 
Nabrissa. (The name of estuaries is given to hollows 
that are covered by the sea at the high tides, and, 
like rivers, afford waterways into the interior and to 
the cities on their shores.) Then immediately comes 
the outlet of the Baetis, which has a twofold division ; 
and the island that is enclosed by the two mouths 
has a coastal boundary of one hundred stadia, or, as 
some say, still more than that. Hereabouts is the 
oracle of Menestheus; and also the tower of Caepio, 
which is situated upon a rock that is washed on 
all sides by the waves, and, like the Pharos tower, 
is a marvellous structure built for the sake of the 
safety of mariners; for not only do the alluvial 


! See 1. 2, 23 and 17, 1. 9. 
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yobs td tod rotapod Bpaxyéa trove’, Kal yorpa- 
’ ¢ n a 

6055 éatly 6 1rpd avTOD TOTrOs, Bote Set onpuelov 

Tivos émidavods. evteibev 8 6 tod Baittos 

> , > \ / > a \ \ a 

dvatnrous éotl Kat words "EBobdpa xal 7d Tis 
’ « ral td 

Pwagopouv iepov, jy carodar Aodxep AovPiap' 

a 4 a 
elf” of TOY avayvoewy THY GAAwY avdTrot Kal 
ral e 

pera Tatra o “Avas Trotapuos, SicTopos Kal o0ToS, 
€ ? > n PJ ‘ a7) a ,¢ \ 

wal o é& abray avdmdous* elf Daratoy TO ‘Tepov 

dxpwrnpiov, Siéyov tv Tadeipwy édarrovs 4 

a¢ n 

Siayirlous atadious’ tives 8 amo pév Tod ‘lepod 

axpwrnpiov emt to Tod “Ava otopa é&jxovTa 

n + fe 

pitta pao, évredOev 8 él 1d Tob Baiteos 

oToua éxaTov, celta eis Tddetpa éBdouyxorta. 


II 


1. Ths 8 ody évrés trod "Ava mapadias trrep- 
keto Oat cvpBaiver tv Tovpdyntaviay, iv o Baites 
Svappel motapos. adopifer S& adriy T pos pev 
Thy éamépay kab dpxtov 6 “Avas troTramos, mpos 
8& thy &m Kaprntravay ré tives cai “Opnravoi, 
mpos vorov b& Baatntavay of petaky ris Kadans 
Kal Tov Vadelpwy otevny vepouevor mapadtay, Kal 
4 éEfs OadattTa péypt “Ava, Kat ot Bacryravol 
8é, ods elzrov, TH Toupdntavia mpoonewtat Kat ot 
éw tov “Ava, xal oi woAdol TOY Mpocywpur. 
péyeOos 8 ov mrelov core THs Yopas Tavrns él 
phos Kat wrdtos 4} Sioyidsoe ar ddcor, mores 8 





ON 


2 That is, Artemis Phosphorus (‘‘ Light-bringer.””; 
4 Strabo refers to the Roman mile, which was equal to 
eight stadia. 
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deposits that are discharged by the river form 
shallows, but the region in front of it is full of 
reefs, so that there is need of a conspicuous beacon. 
Thence is the waterway up the Baetis, and the 
city of Ebura, and the shrine of Phosphorus,! 
which they call “Lux Dubia.” Then come the 
waterways up the other estuaries; and after that 
the Anas River, which also has two mouths, and 
the waterway from both mouths into the interior. 
Then, finally, comes the Sacred Cape, which is less 
than two thousand stadia distant from Gades. Some, 
however, say that the distance from the Sacred Cape 
to the mouth of the Anas is sixty miles, and thence 
to the mouth of the Baetis, a hundred, and then, to 
Gades, seventy.” 


8 


1, AT all events, it is above the coast this side 
the Anas that Turdetania lies, and through it flows 
the Baetis River. And its boundary is marked off 
on the west and north by the Anas River, on the 
east by a part of Carpetania and by Oretania, and 
on the south by those of the Bastetanians who 
occupy a narrow stretch of coast between Calpe and 
Gades and by the sea next to that stretch as far 
as the Anas. But these Bastetanians of whom I 
have just spoken also belong to Turdetania, and so 
do those Bastetanians beyond the Anas, and most 
of its immediate neighbours. The extent of this 
country is not more than two thousand stadia, that 
is, in length or breadth,? but it contains a surpassing 


"3 Strabo means geographical ‘‘length” and ‘‘ breadth,” as 
defined in 2, 1, 32, 
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brepBddXovaar TO WAHOos, Kal yap Staxocias 
gaci. yvoptpwtata: Sé ai emt roils totapots 
iSpupévar kal rais avayvoect kal TH Oararty bid 
Tas xpeias. mrcioror 8 4} Te KopduBa nb&nrat, 
Mapxédrov xricpa, cal S0&y xal dSuvdpet, cat 
4 rav Tadiravav rods, » pev d:a Tas vavTirlas 
kal 81a Td mpocfécOar ‘Pwpatots Kata cuppa- 
xias, 7 5é ywpas apeTH eal peyéGer, mpocrapBa- 
vovtos Kat rod Totapod Baitios péya pépos* 
@xnaody te e& apyis ‘Pwpuaiwy te cal TeV émt- 
xopiov avdpes émirextor kal 6) Kal mpwrny 
aroukiay tavTny eis Tovade Tovs ToOToUs écTELNay 
‘Pwpaio. peta Sé ravtnv nal tiv tav Tads- 
tavev % pev “loads erridpavns, kal adth drovKos 
‘Pwpaiwrv, vuvl d¢ 7d pev éuopiov cuppéver, TH 
tin 5é Kal TO érotkfoat veworl tos Kaicapos 
otpatiatas 7 Bairis bmepéyet, Kaimep ov cuvot- 
Kovpévn AapT POs. 

2. Mera 8¢ ravtas “Irddina Kal "Iderae eri TO 
Baits, "Aotuyts 8 dmwrépw kal Kdppov Kal 
"OBovrAKov: ere 88 ev als of Tlopsrniov maides 
kateTroreunOnoav, Modvda cal "Aréyova nat Oup- 
owv kal Todxxs xal Oddia nal Alyova: drracat 





1 The Turdetanian city of Baetis cannot be identified, 
C. Muller proposes to read Asidigis, 7. ¢. Asido (now Medina 
Sidonia), citing the ‘‘ Asido surnamed Caesariana” of Pliny 
(Nat. Hist. 3. 1.3). Hiibner (Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Hncyclo- 
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number of cities—as many, indeed, as two hundred, 
it is said. The best known are those situated on 
the rivers, on the estuaries, and on the sea; and 
this is due to their commercial intercourse. But 
the two that have grown most in fame and in power 
are Corduba, which was founded by Marcellus, and 
the city of the Gaditanians: the latter, because of 
its maritime commerce and because it associated 
itself with the Romans as an ally; the former 
because of the excellence of its soi] and the extent 
of its territory, though the Baetis River has also 
contributed in great measure to its growth; and it 
has been inhabited from the beginning by picked 
men of the Romans and of the native Iberians; 
what is more, the first colony which the Romans 
sent to these regions was that to Corduba. After 
Corduba and the city of the Gaditanians, Hispalis, 
itself also a colony of the Romans, is most famous, 
and still remains the trade-centre of the district; 
yet, in the matter of distinction, that is, in the fact 
that the soldiers of Caesar have recently colonised 
it, Baetis! ranks higher, albeit a city not notable for 
its population. 

2. After these cities come Italica and Ilipa, 
both near the Baetis River; and Astigis, farther 
away from the river, and Carmo, and Obulco, and, 
besides these, the cities in which the sons of 
Pompey were defeated, namely, Munda, Ategua, 
Urso, Tuccis, Ulia, and Aegua?; and all of these 


pddie, ii, 2764) says, ‘‘ Undoubtedly Italica is meant,” but 
the manner in which Italica is introduced below makes this 
seem improbable. 

2 The city of Aegua, in Turdetania, is otherwise unknown. 
Escua is probably the correct reading. 
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8 abrat KopdvBns ovx drwbev. rpdrov 8¢ rwa 
pntpoTodus Katéotn Tob Térov TovTov Modv8a: 
sal os dé Kapriias 4 Modvda oradious yedlovs} 
kal TeTpaxocious, els Av Epuyer srrnGels 6 I'vaios: 
elt’ dxmdetoas evOev Kal éxBas és tiva brepKes- 
pévnv Oardrrns dpewiv SiepOdpyn. 6 8 ddeAdds 
aitod 2éEros éx KopdvBns cwbels wal pixpov év 
tots “IBnpot moreunoas ypovov totepov Lexedlav 
dméotnaev, elt’ éxrecwv évOévde eis thy "Aciav 
adovs U6 TOY Avraviov otpatnyay év MeAijr 
xatéatpevre Tov Biov. év 88 rots Kerrixots Kovi- 
oropyis €ote yvwpimwtary: émi dé tals avaxyvaeow 
4 “Aorta, els fy of 7d viv Paditavol cuviacs par- 
ora, UTepKetpevny Tod émuveiou THs vHTOU oTAdLOUS 
ov Trodu TAéEloUS TOY ExaTov. 

8, Tlaporxetras 5 bd mretotwv 6 Baitis, cat 
avatrcirar axedov Tt emt yidious Kal Staxocious 
atadious éx Gardrrys méxpt KopduBns nal trav 
job pov émdve TOTTOV, ka 87) ral eEcipyacras 
mepitTOs fj Te mapamorapia xal Ta ev TH ToTAaLe 
vyoidia. mpdocerte Sé Kal TO Ths bypews repTvor, 


1 y:Alous, the reading of A, adopted by Casaubon instead 
of éfaxtox:Alous (BCI). 





4 Hiibner (Pauly-Wissowa, iii. 1618; iv. 1223) would 
delete Munda, thus making apply to Corduba the reference 
to ‘‘ the capital city ” (Ptolemaeus 2, 4. 9), and to the distance 
of ‘‘four hundred stadia from Carteia” (Caesar, Bell. Hisp. 
32. 5, makes the distance from Carteia to Corduba one 
hundred and seventy miles, 7 ¢, one thousand three hundred 
and sixty stadia). But according to Strabo’s text Munda 
was a city near Corduba, and must not be identified with 
the Monda of to-day (four hundred and forty stadia from 
Carteia). 
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cities are not far from Corduba. In a way, Munda! 
has become the capital city of this region. Munda! 
is one thousand four hundred stadia distant from 
Carteia, whither Gnaeus fled after his defeat?; he 
sailed away from there, and disembarked into a 
certain mountainous region overlooking the sea, 
where he was put to death. But his brother Sextus 
escaped from Corduba, carried on war for a short 
time in Iberia, and later on caused Sicily to revolt; 
then, driven out of Sicily into Asia, he was captured 
by the generals of Antony, and ended his life at 
Miletus. In the country of the Celti,4 Conistorgis 
is the best known city; but on the estuaries Asta 
is the best known, where the Gaditanians 5 of to-da 
usually hold their assemblies, and it is situated not 
much more than one hundred stadia beyond the 
seaport of the island. 

3. The Baetis has a large population along its 
shores, and is navigable for approximately one 
thousand two hundred stadia from the sea up to 
Corduba and the regions a little higher up. Further- 
more, the land along the river, and the little islands 
in the river, are exceedingly well cultivated. And 
besides that, there is the charm of the scenery, for 


* Caesar's defeat of Gnaeus Pompey at the battle of Munda 
took place in March, 45 B.o. 

* According to Dio Cassius (49. 18), Sextus was captured, 
and, apparently, executed at Midaeium (a city in Phrygia 
Epictetus); but Appian (Civil Ware, 5. 144) says that he 
was executed at Miletus, 

‘ The Iberian Celts, who lived in what is now Southern 
Portugal. 

5 Pliny (Wat, Hist. 3. 1. 3) says that there were four 
jurisdictions in Baetica, those of Gades, Corduba, Astigis, 
and Hispalis, 
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ddxoeot kal tails adddats puroupyiats éxmerrovn: 
pévav Ta Xwplov. Béypt péev ovv “lomddtos 
OAKdow aftoroyos 6 dvdTAous éeatly éml ora- 
Sious o¥ qwodv ElTrOvTas TOV TevTaKociwy, ert 
Sé ras dvw mores wéxpt “Iimas tais éXdtToaL, 
péxpe 86 Kopdugns trois rotapiow oxddect, 1n- 
KTOls pev Ta viv, TO TaraLov Sé Kab povokdAdts: 
To 8 avw 76 ém Kacrardvos! ove éore mroipor'’ 
mapdrrnror Sé Tives Pdxers dpOv wapatelvovet TH 
TOTAL, PAAXOY TE KAL HTTOY av’T@ cuvdTiovaat, 
apos Boppav, wetdrAXwy wANpELS. TrAEiaTos 8 éaTiv 
dpyupos év tots ata “lAcrav Toros Kal Tois KaTa 
Yicdreva, Tov Te Tadatov Aeyomevoy Kal Tov véov" 
kata Se tas Kwrivas Aeyouévas yadKos Te Gua 
yevvarar kal ypvaods. ev apiotepa pév ody éote 
Trois dvamAéovot Ta Opn TadTa, év deftg Sé wediov 
péya Kal tipndov nal eixaprrov Kal peyaddodevdpor 
kal eBotov. éxyer 8 xal o “Avas avdrdovp,* 
ote 5¢ THALKOUTOLS oKddheat, OT él TOTodTOD. 
imépxertas 88 kal adrod® perarreias éxovTa pn, 
kaijxet S& Tadta mpos tov Tdyov. ta peév obdv 
Tas peTadrcias évovTa ywpla dvdynn Tpaxéa TE 
elvat xal wapadurpa, oldtep kal ta TH Kaptn- 
ravia auvdmrovta, Kal ere waddov ols 'Kedti- 
i te TowauTn dé Kal 7 Basttoupla, Enpa éxovca 
eé 


, 4 


4 a 
ia ta TapnKovTa TO Ava. 


1 Kaoraddvos, Kramer, for KAacréves. 

2 $”Avas avdmwAouvy, Kramer, from the conj. of Casaubon, 
for zidvas 6 dvdwAous ; editors following. 

® gbrod (rot, AC, rd, Bl), Meineke. 





1 Cotinae is not elsewhere referred to, and cannot be 
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the farms are fully improved with groves and gardens 
of the various plants. Now, up to Hispalis, the 
river is navigable for merchant-vessels of consider- 
able size, that is, for a distance not much short of 
five hundred stadia; to the cities higher up the 
stream as far as Ilipa, for the smaller merchant 
vessels; and, as far as Corduba, for the river-boats 
(at the present time these are builded boats, whereas 
in antiquity they were merely dugout canoes); but 
above Corduba, in the direction of Castalo, the river 
is not navigable. On the north, there are some 
mountain-ridges which extend parallel to the river, 
approaching it closely, sometimes more so, sometimes 
less, and they are full of mines. Silver, however, is 
the most plentiful in the regions about Ilipa, and 
in those about Sisapo—I mean what is called the 
Old Sisapo as well as the New Sisapo; and at the 
place called Cotinae! both copper and gold are 
mined at the same time. Now on your left, as you 
sail up the river, are these mountains, while on your 
right is a large plain, high, very productive, with 
lofty trees, and affording good pasturage. The Anas 
also is navigable, though neither for such large 
vessels nor for so great a distance. Beyond the 
Anas, too, lie mountains that contain ores, and these 
mountains reach down to the Tagus River. Now 
the regions which contain ores are necessarily rugged 
as well as rather poor in soil, precisely as are the 
regions that join Carpetania, and still more so those 
that join Celtiberia. And such is the nature of 
Baeturia also, which contains arid plains that stretch 
along the Anas. 


identified. Du Thiel conjectures Constantia, about twenty 
' miles from Almaden. 
25 
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? ? fa 
4. Adth 8 4 Toupdntavia Oavpacrads evruyet 
f > Ld > 7 t 4 ‘ 

mappopov & ovens abrijs, ooavTws Sé Kal rodv- 
dopov, Surracidlerar TA evTUXuaTA TATA TH 
éxxomicp@' To yap mepiTTevov THY KapTaY 

3 na € 4 “A / ral “a 
drrewroneirat padias T@ wANOEL Tay vavicdnpray. 
motovat dé TOTO of Te TroTapol Kal at avayvoes, 
abs elrrov, éuhepeis Tols wotapols obcat kal ava- 
mTrEGuevat TapaTAnaios éx OaraTTns ov ptxpots 
t 5) \ sy , 3 .. 2 4 
peovov, GAG Kal peydrous oKxadheow els TAS EV TH 
pecoyaia wodes. adraca ydp dort medias 7) viep 
Ths mapadlas él modu Tis peta€d rod Te ‘lepod 
axpwrnpiov Kal Utnr@v. evtaida S€ modArAaxod 
Koirddes els THY pecdyatav ex THs OardrTys avé- 
yovot, papayks petpiats 7) Kal petOpous eovxvias 
motapious, éxterapevar éml modrdovds otadious: 

T a € fol , 3 4 

ravras 8¢ mAnpodow ai THs Oadarrns émiBaces 
\ / 4 > 2? a \ 
Kata TAS TAnLvploas, WoT avaTrrciabar pndev 
? A 4 ? , \ LA a 
Arrov 4 To’s ToTtapovs, ANAG Kal BédXtLoOv: Tots 
yap katdmro.s gone Tois woTaptols, avTLKOTTOV- 
tos pev ovdevds, éroupilovtos dé Tov TENAYOUS 
xabamep Tod motaputou pevparos ba THY TANEp- 
/ ¢ , 9 é / 7 N 2 n x 3 
pida. ai 8 émiBdcets petfous cial evradda 7 ev 
Tois dAXous Toros, STL eis mopov acvvwPovpévy 
\ g f 3 4 4 a € 
atevoy } OadrarTa éx peyddou medayous, Ov 7 
Mavpoveta moved mpos thy "IBnpiav, avaxoTas 
Daw Bdver, eal héperar mpos Ta elxovta pépn THs 
ys ebreras. vias pev ody Tay ToLovTwY KoL- 
rAdSwy KevodvTar KaTa Tas apTwrers, Twas 8 od 


navrdmacu émirelres To Vdwp, evar 8 Kal vicovs 
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4, Turdetania itself is marvellously blessed by 
nature; and while it produces all things, and 
likewise great quantities of them, these blessings 
are doubled by the facilities of exportation; for its 
surplus products are bartered off with ease because 
of the large number of the merchant vessels. This 
is made possible by the rivers, and by the estuaries 
as well, which, as I have said,! resemble rivers, 
and, like rivers, are navigable inland from the sea, 
not only for small boats but also for large ones, to 
the cities of the interior. For the whole country 
beyond the seaboard that lies between the Sacred 
Cape and the Pillars is a plain for a considerable 
distance inland. And here, at a large number of 
places, are inlets which run up from the sea into the 
interior, resembling moderate-sized ravines or simply 
river-beds, and extending for many stadia; and these 
inlets are filled by the overflows of the sea at the 
flood-tides, so that one can sail inland thereon as 
readily as on the rivers—in fact, better, for it is like 
sailing down the rivers, not only because there is 
no opposing current, but because, on account of the 
flood-tide, the sea wafts you onwards just as the 
river-current does. And the overflows are greater 
on this coast than in the other regions, because the 
sea, coming from the great ocean, is compressed into 
the narrow strait which Maurusia forms with Iberia, 
there meets resistance, and then easily rushes to 
those parts of the land that yield to it. Now, while 
a number of the inlets of this kind are emptied at 
the ebb-tides (though some of them do not become 
wholly dry), yet a number of them enclose islands 


13,1. 9, 
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dmodapBdvovew év éavtais, TOLADTaL pev oop 
elow ai dvaxvoets ai perakd tod Te ‘lepobd axpw- 
Typlou Kat Tey LrTyrOv, éridoaw éxoveat apodpo- 
Tépay Tapa Tas ev TOUS adAows TOTTOLS* TOLaUTN 
ny émidoors € exer pév Te wat TAEOVEKT [LL pos TAS 
xpetas TOV mroilomevar mWAElous yap Kal peifous 
Toll TAS dvaxvaers, TONAGKLS Kal érrh OKT oTa- 
dious avaT Neouevas, OoTe Tpomov Twa maoay 
mroTHY Tapexerar THY hy Kat evmerh pos Te 
Tas eEaryoyas TOY poptioy kal TAS eioayoryas. 
éyer 6€ Te Kal oxAnpov" ai yap év toils morapois 
vavtirtas 51a THY opodporyta THS TAnupupidos 
loxuporepov TH poe” Tov ToTaLey avr imve- 
ovcay® xivduvoy ob putxpov Tais vavednpiars éqrt- 
pépouct, Kararopulomevans TE opotws kal avaKo- 
pulopevars. at dé GET@Tels év tais dvaytceaty 
elo PraBepat: Tals yap hy pvpiaww ava Adryov 
Kab avral mapotwvorras, d1a Te TO TAX OS Kab ért 
Enpas TONAGKLS eyeatéAttrov THY vaUY. wa Te 
Booknpara eis {Tas vious SiaBaivovra Tas m™po 
Tov ToTapav it mpo TOY avayvoewy TOTE pEV 
ovv Kat emexdua On, * ToTé be amen pon, Bralopeva 
S émavenbeiv ovK loxvoen, adda diepOdpn: ras 
bé Bois pace Kat TeTnpnevias To cupBaivov Te pt- 
peeve THY dvaxepnaty THs Oaratrns, nal tote 
atratpew eis THY Hmrerpov. 

5. Katapabortes 8 obv rhv diow trav torwr 


1 ai, before dd, Corais deletes. 
2 jboes, Siebenkees, for pice: ; 80 subsequent editors, 
3 dyrimvéoveay, Corais, for dyriwvéovcas; 80 Kramer, For- 
biger, and Meineke. 
, Jones inserts, 
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within themselves. Such, then, are the estuaries 
between the Sacred Cape and the Pillars, for they 
have an excessive rise of tide as compared with those 
in the other regions. A rise of tide like this affords 
a certain advantage to be utilised by sailors, namely, 
the estuaries are made more numerous and larger, 
oftentimes being navigable even for a distance of 
eight1 stadia; so that, after a fashion, it renders 
the whole country navigable and convenient both 
for exporting and importing merchandise. And yet 
it also affords a certain annoyance; for, on account 
of the vehemence of the flood-tides, which press 
with superior force against the current of the 
rivers, navigation on the rivers is attended by no 
small danger to the vessels, alike in their descent 
and ascent. But in the case of the estuaries the 
ebb-tides too are harmful; for the ebb-tides too 
grow violent in proportion to the strength of the 
flood-tides, and on account of their swiftness have 
oftentimes even left the ship stranded on dry land. 
Again, the cattle which cross over to the islands 
that lie off the rivers or the estuaries have at times 
actually been engulfed; at other times they have 
merely been cut off, and in their struggle to get 
back to the land lacked the strength to do so, and 
perished. But the cows, they say, are by observa- 
tion actually aware of what happens, wait for the 
retirement of the sea, and then make off for the 
mainland. 

5. At any rate, it was because the people had 


1 “Hight,” the reading of the MSS. cannot be right 
(cf. 3. 3. 1) Penzel, followed by Corais, proposes eight 
hundred, and Groskurd, followed by Forbiger and Tardieu, 
proposes one hundred. 
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of &vOpwrrot al ras avaxtcers opolws Sroupyely 
tois Totapols Suvapévas Toes Exticay én’ avTav 
kal GAXas KatotKias, kabarep éml Tv ToTapaV. 
tovtwy 8 éerly 4 te" Acta nal NdBpicca xat"Ovo- 
Ba xal’OoodvoBa kal MaivoBa rai ddAXat WreéLous. 
mpocrapuBavovar $6 Kal Sea@puyes Eo’ Grrov yeyo- 
vulat TO TodAayober elvar Kal roANaYOce THY Ko- 
pidiy nal mpos aAXAAOUS Kal Tpos TOUS Ew. Kal ai 
guppotar 88 woavTws @pedodatKata Tas éml TOAD 
wAnpas, seayeouéevas érh) rédv dcetpyovtwy lcOpnav 
TOUS Mopovs Kal TAWTOVS aTrepyalopuévas,? Hate 
mop0uevecOar Kal éx TOY ToTapLay eis TAS ava- 
xuces kaxeiber Sedpo. arraca 8 7 éwropia mpds 
thy “Itadiav éort Kal trav ‘Pounv, éxovoa tov 
moby péypt TOY yrov dyabov, wAnv eb tis 
éots tept tov mopOuov SvoKoria, Kal Tov Tre- 
Adytov tov ev TH KAD’ Huds Gardtryn. 81a yap 
evdiouv KM paros of Spouoe cuvredodvrat, Kal pa 
Mota TO TrerayilovtTe Tobro 88 mpoodopoy eats 
tais éumopixais odedoww. éyovar bé Kal of dvepor 
Taki of meAayloL. ampoceate dé Kal 7 viv eipnvn, 
Tay AnoTnployv KatarvOdvrwv, do 4 cvpTaca 
indpxer partavn Trois mroifouevors. Usov bé ré 
gnoe Tlooetdavios Tnpijea KATO roy dvdr hovy 
Tov éK THs TBnpias, 6 drt of Edpoe Kat éxeivo TO 
médayos €ws TOD Lapdwov KaAmrovu mvéotey érnotar 

1 Siaxeouévas ant, Meineke, for d:e:pyonévas bed; Forbiger, 


and Tardieu, followin 
3 kal rAwrods Feapetiitvas: Meineke, and Miiller-Diibner, 
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learned the character of these regions and that the 
estuaries could subserve the same purpose as the 
rivers, that they built cities and other settlements on 
their banks, just as on the rivers. Among these cities 
are Asta, Nabrissa, Onoba, Ossonoba, Maenoba, and 
several others. Again, canals that have been dug in 
a number of places are an additional aid, since many 
are the points thereon from which and to which 
the people carry on their traffic, not only with 
one another but also with the outside world. And 
further, the meetings of the waters when the flood- 
tides reach far inland are likewise helpful, for the 
waters pour across over the isthmuses that separate 
the waterways, thus rendering the isthmuses navigable 
also; so that one can cross over by boat from the 
rivers into the estuaries and from the estuaries into 
the rivers. But all the foreign trade of the country 
is carried on with Italy and Rome, since the voyage as 
far as the Pillars is good, except, perhaps, for a certain 
difficulty in passing the strait, and also the voyage 
on the high seas of Our Sea. For the sea-routes 
all pass through a zone of fair weather, particularly 
if the sailor keeps to the high seas; and this fact 
is advantageous to the merchant-freighters. And 
further, the winds on the high seas are regular. 
Added to that, too, is the present peace, because all 
piracy has been broken up, and hence the sailors feel 
wholly at ease. Poseidonius says that he observed a 
peculiar circumstance on his return voyage from 
Iberia, namely, that the east winds on that sea, as 
far as the Gulf of Sardinia, blew at a fixed time each 








for xal rAwrdy dmepyaCopévwy (ABO) and wAwrobs dmepyaCsuevat 
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510 Kad rptod pnoly eis “Itadiav Karapat pores 
mapadievexOels) mepi te tas Tupvycias vicovs 
xal rept Lapdova Kal Ta adAa atravTixpd ToUTwY 
/ n 4 
pepn THs ArBouns. 
¢ ? n / 
6. "EEdyerar 8 éx ths Toupdntavias astds Te 
a J \ wt ? AS ; b) \ 
kal olvos mroAvs Kal EXaLoy OU TOAV jLovoY, ANNA 
, \ ‘ s i ‘ , 
Kal KdddMoTov: Kal Knpos S€ Kal pédt KaL TITTA 
éEayerat kal KoKKOsS TONAN Kal piATOS Ov YelpwH 
THS Livwwixhs ys Ta Te vauTyyia cumotaow 
avTaOs. é& emexwpias vAns, Gres Te OpuxTol Tap 
avrois elot Kat ToTapOv ddApvpOy pevrpata ovK 
OdAiya, oun oriyn Sé ovde ex THY dYwv Taprxeia 
ov évOev povov, AAA Kal ex THS GAAS THs exTOS 
Lrnrav waparias, ov yelpwv ths Movtiehs. TON 
5¢ xa) ec Os mpdtepov Hpxero, viv Se epta warrov 
Tav xopatav. «al vmepBors Tis date TOD Kdd- 
hous’ Ttadavtiaious yobv dvobvtTat Tovs KpLovds els 
4 3 7 e A A 4 na Lal c 
Tas oxeias. UmrepSory S€ Kal Tov AewTaY Uda- 
opudtwv, &mep of Yaraxijtar*® catracKevafovary. 
uv \ \ , 3 / / 
adOovos dé cal Booxnuitwv ddGovia tavtoiwv 
cal kuvnyeciov. tov 8 orcApiwv Onpiwy craves 
TAY TAY yewpvyav rayidéwr, ods Evioe AeBypidas 
Mpocayopevover: AvpaivovTas yap Kal puta Kai 
! rapadievex Gels, Kramer, for yap dievex dels; 80 Meineke. 


2 Seranrfrat, Harduin, for Zadrijra:; so Groskurd, For- 
biger, Tardieu, and C. Miiller. 





1 Poseidonius was near enough to Libya on this trip to see 
a number of apes on the shore (17. 3. 4). 

’ A crimson dye-stuff obtained from the dried bodies of 
the female scale-insects of the genus Kermes ilicis. The 
species referred to by Strabo feeds on the Quercus coccifera, 
a dwarf-oak, and is very common in the Mediterranean 
countries. 
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year; and that this was why he barely reached Italy 
even in three months; for he was driven out of his 
course in both directions, not only near to the Gym- 
nesian Islands and Sardinia, but also to the different 
parts of Libya! opposite to these islands. 

6. There are exported from Turdetania large 
quantities of grain and wine, and also olive oil, not 
only in large quantities, but also of best quality. 
And further, wax, honey, and pitch are exported 
from there, and large quantities of kermes,? and 
ruddle® which is not inferior to the Sinopean 
earth. And they build their ships there out of 
native timber; and they have salt quarries in their 
country, and not a few streams of salt water; and 
not unimportant, either, is the fish-salting industry 
that is carried on, not only from this county, but also 
from the rest of the seaboard outside the Pillars; 
and the product is not inferior to that of the Pontus. 
Formerly much cloth came from Turdetania, but 
now, wool, rather of the raven-black sort. And it 
is surpassingly beautiful; at all events, the rams are 
bought for breeding purposes at a talent apiece. 
Surpassing, too, are the delicate fabrics which are 
woven by the people of Salacia.6 Turdetania also 
has a great abundance of cattle of all kinds, and of 
game. But there are scarcely any destructive animals, 
except the burrowing hares, by some called “peelers”’; 
for they damage both plants and seeds by eating the 


3 As in 12. 2. 10, Strabo uses ‘* miltos” (“ruddle’’) as a 
general term in comparing, as sources of dyes, Spanish cinna- 
bar (red mercuric sulphide) and Sinopean “red earth,” 

‘Cp. 12. 8. 16, 

5 Alcacer-do-Sal. Pliny (Nat. Hist. 8.7 ) also refers to 
the fabrics woven in this Lusitanian town. 
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onéppata plod aryodvres" kat rodro cupPaiver 
xal’ brAnv thy ‘1Bnpiav oxedov, Stateiver 52 xal 

/ 4 a \ 4 e X 
péypt Maccanias, oyre? S¢ cal rds vycovs. of dé 
ras vpvycias oixodytes Aéyovtas mpeoRevoacbai 
mote mos ‘Pwpatous Kata ywpas aitnow' éxBan- 
NecOas yap rd TOv Eowy ToUTwr, avTéyew pH 
Suvdpevor Sid TO WAGs pos péev ody Tor 
TocodTov laws médAeuov, bs ove del ovpBaiver, 
Pbopd) Sé tive AorpeKH, KaOdrep Ghewy Kal pray 
TOV apoupaiwy, ypeia THS ToTauTNS émiKoupias, 


arpos 5¢ TO pétplov éFevpnvtar TrActovs Ojpas al 


87 xal yanas aypias, ds 7 ArBin péper, Tpépoverv 
érrirydes, ds diuwoavres Tapidcw els Tas ods’ 
al 8 éFéxovaw é&w tois dvukw, ods av xata- 
AdBwow, } hedyew avayxalovew eis THv éme- 
ddverav, extecdvtas 8é Onpevovary oi epeaTares. 
thy 88 adOoviav Trav éxxopiCopévwn ex tHs Toup- 
Sntavias éeudavite 7d péyeOos Kal TO mdHO0s 
TOY vauvKAnpiov' odKddes yap péytotar Tapa 
rovtwy mréovatv eis Arxarapyelav nal ra “Ootta, 
ris ‘Pouns érivecov' to Sé wAHOGos purxpod Selv 
évdptdrov Tois AtBveois.? 

7. Toradrns 8€ THs pecoyaias ovans Ths év TH 
Toupdntavig, xal thy mapddvov évdytdrov edpos 
tis dv trois ex Oardrrns ayabois. Td TE yap 
dotpewdn wavra Kal Koyxoel6y Kal Tols wAjOectw 
SrrepBdrree nab trois peyeFeot Kabddou Kata THY 
&w Oaratrav wacav, évtaida oé Siahepovtas, 


1 pOop%, Jones, for pédpov. Meineke, Forbiger and others 
emend to gop§. Cp. Aristotle, Hist. An. 6. 37 (uv@y... 
h p@opd). 
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roots. This.pest occurs throughout almost the whole 
of Iberia, and extends even as far as Massilia, and 
infests the islands as well. The inhabitants of the 
Gymnesian Islands, it is said, once sent an embassy 
to Rome to ask for a new place of abode, for they 
were being driven out by these animals, because 
they could not hold out against them on account of 
their great numbers. Now perhaps such a remedy 
is needed against so great a warfare (which is not 
always the case, but only when there is some de- 
structive plague like that of snakes or field-mice),1 
but, against the moderate pest, several methods of 
hunting have been discovered ; more than that, they 
make a point of breeding Libyan ferrets, which they 
muzzle and send into the holes, The ferrets with their 
claws drag outside all the rabbits they catch, or else 
force them to flee into the open, where men, stationed 
at the hole, catch them as they are driven out. The 
abundance of the exports of Turdetania is indicated 
by the size and the number of the ships ; for merchant- 
men of the greatest size sail from this country to 
Dicaearchia, and to Ostia, the seaport of Rome; and 
their number very nearly rivals that of the Libyan 
ships. 

7. Although the interior of Turdetania is so pro- 
ductive, it will be found that the seaboard vies with 
it in its goodly products from the sea. For the 
various kinds of oysters as well as mussels are in 
general surpassing, both in their number and in their 
size, along the whole of the exterior sea; but 


1 See 3, 4, 18. and foot-note. 





4 éemoAAarAactacies, after A:Buxois, deleted by 2; and so 
the editors in general. 
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are xal tav mAnumupioov Kal Tdv auToreor 
évravda avtopévav, &s etxds aitias elvat kal tov 
mr09o0us Kal Tod peyéGous Sia THY yupvactar, 
as 8 attws eyes kal wept tev xntéwy drdvrov, 
épvywv Te Kal darawav Kal dyontipav, av ava- 
gvoncdvtwy paiverat tis vepwdous drypis xlovos 
Tois Toppwbev adopwat’ Kal oi yoryypot 5é atro- 
Onpiodvtat, TONY TOV Trap Hyiv vrepBeBrAnpEvor 
Kata TO weyeOos, cab at cuvpaivat Kal ddAa TEL 
Tov ToLovTwy drwy. év S& Kapryia xypuxas 
SexaxotvAous Kal toppivpas paciv: év 3& ois 
éEwrépots Tomes Kal peifous dydSonKovTa pvav 
Thy opvpatvay Kal Tov yoyypov, TaravTiatov Sé 
x ? é \ ‘ , \ 
Tov todvToda, Sitnyes 5é Tas TevOidas nab ra 
é \ \ \¢ f v4 
mapatAnoa., jwodvs b€ Kalo Ouvvos suveAavveTat 
Sedpo amd Tihs adAns! ths éEwOev maparias? 
? ¢ / 4 7 fh 
miwv kal mays. tpépetar 6¢ Bardvo Spvivy 
puopevn Kata THs Oardarryns yaparlnro Tivi Tav- 
Ttamvacw, adpotatov § éxpepoven Kaprov. Hrep 
kal év TH yn pveTrat TOANH Kata THy “TBnpiav, 
pitas pev éxovoa peyddras ws dv tereias Spvos, 
éFatpouévyn 66 Odpvou tarewhs yrtov: TocovToy 
S éxépes Kaprov, OoTE wETA THY Axphy wrAIPY 
Tv mapariav® elvat tTHy Te évTos Kal THY exTOS 
1 %aans, Kramer, for &Aéns; so generally the editors, 
Casaubon reads aAéns, Groskurd, &éas. Probably the con- 
text should be emended to suit aréas (cp. Aristotle, //is¢. 
An, 8. 19, and Athenaeus 7. 63, 301 8), 
® wapadlas, Casaubon, for radaids ; so all editors. 


® Apparently Saddvev has fallen out after mapadlay. 
Groskurd, Forbiger, and Meineke so read. 
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especially so here, inasmuch as the flood-tides and 
the ebb-tides have increased power here, and these 
tides, it is reasonable to suppose, are, on account of 
the exercise they give, responsible both for the 
number and the size of them. So it is, in the same 
way, with respect to all the cetaceans: narwhals, 
“phalaenae”! and spouting-whales; when these 
spout, the distant observer seems to see a cloud- 
like pillar. And further, the conger-eels become 
monsters, far exceeding in size those of Our Sea; 
and so do the lampreys and several other edible fish 
of the kind. And at Carteia, it is said, there are 
shells of trumpet-fish and purple-fish which hold ten 
cotylae,? and in the regions farther out to sea the 
lamprey and the conger-eel weigh even more than 
eighty minae,’ the sea-polypus a talent,‘ the cuttle- 
fish are two cubits long—and other things in like 
proportion. Again, large numbers of plump, fat 
tunny-fish congregate hither from the other coast, 
namely, that outside the Pillars. And they feed on 
the acorns of a certain very stunted oak that grows 
at the bottom of the sea and produces very large 
fruit. This oak also grows in abundance on the dry 
land, in Iberia; and although its roots are large like 
those of a full-grown oak, yet it does not grow as 
high as a low bush. But the sea-oak brings forth so 
much fruit that, after the ripening, the seacoast, 


1 The typical genus of whalebone whales called by the 
Romans ‘‘balaenae,” which is the term still used by 
zoologists. 2 About tive pints 

3 About eighty pounds. * About sixty pounds, 

5 Apparently the Quercus coccifvra (see note on ‘‘ Kermes ” 
3. 2.6.) is meant, but so far as is known no shrub or tree-like 
plant grows in salt water, 
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Ernrav, Av éxeBarrovow ai wmrAHpav 4 8 évrds 
Irnrov érdtrwv ae cal parXrov edploxerar. Aéyet 
8 6 [lord Bios wal péype ris Aativns éxmimrey 
Thy Bddavoyv ravTny, et 1) dpa, dna, xa 7) Lapdw 
déper nal 4) wrAnaldywpos tabtyn. Kal ot Ouvvvar 
d’ dam TAéov cuveyyifoucr rats Uryjrais EEwOev 
hepopevot, ToT@S ioyvaivovras Tr€OY,! THs TpOHhs 
émtderrrovans’ elvai te apa* Oardrriov dv TO 
Léov todt0° HdecOa yap TH Bardvo nal miaive- 
cbat Stadhepovtas an’ aiths, popas Te THs Bardvov 
ryevopevns, popay Kal trav Ouvvey elvat. 

8. Tocovrois 5¢ THs mMpoetpnuévns ywopas dya- 
Gois ceyopnynuévns, ovy HxtoTa, ANG Kal pddLoTa, 
amobdétarr av tis Kal Oavudoee 7d Tepl Tas 
petadrclas edpvés' Amraca pev yap pect) TaV 
totouTav éotly 7 TOY I Ripwv ywpa, ov Taca 8 
eveaptos ovd evdaipwv ovTws, Kal pddicta 7 
Tay peTadXr.av e’topodca. aomdvioy & év audo- 
répois evtuyeiy’ omdyiov 58 Kal 7d THY avTHy ev 
Odly@ Yapio ravTotots TmANOUvEY pEeTdrAXOLS. 7 
583 Tovpdntavia Kal 7) mpocexns avTH Adyoy ov- 
déva aEtov Katareimes TEpl THVOE THY apETHY TOlS 
éraveiy Bovropévors. ovTe yap xpucos, od’ 4 
dpyupos, ovdé 59 yarxos, ovd8 oldnpos ovSapod THs 
ys ovTe TocovTOS OVO ovTws ayalos éFijTacTaL 
yevv@pevos pexpt viv. o Sé Xpucds ov peTar- 
AeveTas povoy, GAAA Kal aUpeTas' Katapépover 
8 of wotapol Kal of Yeipappot THY Xpvoitev ay- 


1 raAéov, Corais, for mAeiov; Kramer, and Meineke, 


following. 2 re &pa, Tyrwhitt, for mapd. 
2 5é, for re; so the old reading (before Kramer), and so 
Meineke, * ob7’, Jones, for obx. 
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both inside and outside the Pillars, is covered with 
the acorns, for they are cast ashore by the’ tides, 
However, those inside the Pillars are always smaller, 
and are to be found in greater quantities, Polybius 
tells us that the sea casts these acorns ashore even 
as far as Latium, unless perhaps, says he, also Sar- 
dinia and the neighbouring land produce them, 
And further, the nearer the tunny-fish approach the 
Pillars, in coming from the exterior sea, the leaner 
they become, since their food fails them. This 
creature, says Polybius, is therefore a sea-hog, for it 
is fond of the acorn and gets exceedingly fat on it; 
and whenever the sea-oak has produced a large crop 
of acorns, there is also a large crop of tunny-fish. 

8. Now, although the aforesaid country has been 
endowed with so many good things, still one might 
welcome and admire; not least of all, but even most 
of all, its natural richness in metalg. For the whole 
country of the Iberians is full of metals, although not 
all of it is so rich in fruit, or so fertile either, and in 
particular that part of it which is well supplied with 
metals, It is rare for a country to be fortunate in 
both respects, and it is also rare for the same country 
to have within a small area an abundance of all kinds 
of metals. But as for Turdetania and the territory 
adjoining it, there is no worthy word of praise left to 
him who wishes to praise their excellence in this 
respect. Up to the present moment, in fact, neither 
gold, nor silver, nor yet copper, nor iron, has been 
found anywhere in the world, in a natural state, 
either in such quantity or of such good quality. And 
the gold is not only mined, but is also washed down; 
that is, the gold-bearing sand is carried down by the 
rivers and the torrents, although it is often found in 
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pov, Torraxod Kal ev Trois dv¥dpars ToTOLs dear, 
arn éxed pev ddavys eat, ev Sé toils émixdrvoTots 
amondures To TOD ypvood Wiyyya’ Kal Tous avu- 
Spous 88 hopnt@ emexrdvfovtes Vdare OTINTVOV 
motover TO Wihypa, kal ppéata 8 dpiacortes Kat 
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xpucor exrapBavovat, Kal Treleo TOY Xpvowpv- 
velwv oT) viv Ta YpvooTUaLA mpocayopevo- 
pea. dEtobar 6é Tararat toa’ map éavTois elvas 
Ta pétadra Ta Te® ev TH Keppévp oper Kal Ta 
in’ aith xeipeva TH Ilupyvy’ 7o pévtoe ahéov § 
ravredOey evdoxipel. ev 88 Tots Wrypace Tod 
ypuciou paclv evpicxerBai rote Kal HpdeTpiaias 
Borous, &s Kadovat madras, pixpas Kkabapoews 
Seouévas. act ¢ nal riOwyv oxlopévan eipi- 
oxew Bwrdpia Onrais Suoras ex dé Tod ypucod 
Eyropévou kal xabatpopévov otuTTnpr@der Tuvh Yi 
ro Kdbappa Hrextpov elvar' mddiv 8 TovTOV 
cabepopévou, piypa Exovtos apyupou Kal Ypuaod, 
rov pev apyupov dmoxalecOar, rov dé xpuaov 
Sropever’ evdidxyvtos yap 6 TUTos Kal MOwEsns" 
Sid. ToOTO Kal TH AXUPH THKETAL LAAOV 6 XpUCOS, 
Bre) PASE, paraxn odca, cuppéerpws Eyer Tpos 
ro elxov Kal Staxecpevov padios, o dé dvOpak 
lerravartoxet TOU, VirepTnKOY TH THodpoTyTe Kal 


1 Yga, Madvig, for rd. 
a rd re, before év, the insertion of 1, and the editors. 
8 wAéov, Meineke, for mActov. 


pO 


1 The Gauls. See 4. 4. 2. 4 The Cevennes. 
8 Apparently anative [berian word. Op. Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
33. 21. 
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the waterless districts also; but in these districts it 
cannot be seen, whereas in the flooded districts the 
gold-dust glitters. Besides, they flood the waterless 
districts by conducting water thither, and thus they 
make the gold-dust glitter; and they also get the 
gold out by digging pits, and by inventing other 
means for washing the sand; and the so-called 
“ gold-washeries”’ are now more numerous than the 
gold-mines, The Galatae! hold that their own 
mines, both those in the Cemmenus? Mountains 
and those situated at the foot of the Pyrenees them- 
selves, are equal to those of Turdetania; the metals 
from the latter, however, are held in greater esteem. 
And in the gold-dust, they say, nuggets weighing as 
much as half a pound are sometimes found, which 
are called “palae,”® and they need but little re- 
fining. They further say that when stones are split 
they find in them small nuggets resembling nipples, 
and when the gold is smelted and refined by means 
of a sort of styptic earth4 the residuum thereof is 
“electrum ” ;5 and, again, that when this electrum, 
which contains a mixture of silver and gold, is 
smelted, the silver is burned away, while the gold 
remains. For the alloy-type is easily fused and 
stone-like.6 For this reason, too, the gold is pre- 
ferably melted with chaff-fire, because the flame, on 
account of its softness, is suitable to a substance that 
yields and fuses easily; but the charcoal-fire con- 
sumes much of it because, owing to its intensity, it 


‘ Containing alum and vitriol. 

5 Milectrum is defined by Pliny (Nat. Hist. 33. 23) as con- 
sisting of one part of silver to four parts of gold. 

* In fact, the alloy is more easily fused, and harder, than. 
either of the constituent metals. 
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éEalpwv. év 88 toils petOpors* ovperat Kar Tho- 
yetat TAnciov év axddats, %} opuTreTas ppéap, 7 
dé avevex Deioa a TrUVETAL Tas 5é Tob apyvpou 
Kapivous motodaty inpndds, WoTe THY EK Tay 
Borwv Aeyvoy peTéewpov eEaiperO au: Bapeta yap 
éote Kal or€0 pros. Tay 5é xadtoupyetov TVA 
Kxahetrar ypucela, €& a ov Texpaipovtar ypuvoov €& 
avTav oputtecOar MpoTepov. 

9. Hocedavtos 5e, 70 TAHVOS TOV peTaddov 
éTawav Kat THY dperny, ovK améxeTat THS ouLy- 
Gous pytopelas, arAa ouvevPovard Tails Umep- 
Borais. ov yap amioteiv TO pion gyciv, 8 Ore Tay 
Spupay more eumpnodevtov " Yh Taxeica, ate 
apyupires Kal Xpuaires, els THY emipaveray ébélece 
dia TO Tay pos kal mavtTa Bouvov irnv elvas 
vous Matos uo TLWOS a Govov TUXNS wer wpev- 
pevny. xaborov & ay el7re, prot, vdeov THs TOUS 
TOTOUS, Onoaupous elvat picews devdous q Ta- 
puetov Hyewovias GvéxelTToVv' ov yap mrovota 
povor, adda, Kat Uromovt0s HY, pnoty, 7 ) X@pa, 
Kat mop exelvors OS adnOHs Tov box Govtov TOTOV 
ovx 0" “Abns, arr o TlhovTwy Katorrel. To.adra 
pev oby év dpaie * oXNMATL elpne qept TOUTWY, 
@s av éx pHetdddou Kal avTos ToAr@ XPwpevos 
T doyo. THY & émipéedrecav gpatev THY TOV 
peradrevovtoy mapariOnat To ToD Darnpévws, 
Ste hynolv éxeivos emt trav “Artixdy apyvpelwv 


1 felOpors, for épv@pots; a correction of Corais, from a 
conjecture of Casaubon. 


2 paly, for obpavp (ABC), dpaly (2) ; so the editors. 





1 In the word-play here Pluto is identified (as often) with 
Plutus, the god of riches. 
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over-melts the gold and carries it off as vapour. The 
soil is carried along in the streams, and is washed near 
by in troughs; or else a pit is dug, and the soil that 
has been accumulated is there washed. They build 
their silver-smelting furnaces with high chimneys, 
so that the gas from the ore may be carried high 
into the air; for it is heavy and deadly. Some of 
the copper-mines are called gold-mines, and from 
this fact it is inferred that in former times gold was 
mined from them. 

_ 9, Poseidonius, in praising the quantity and the 
excellence of these ores, does not abstain from his 
usual rhetorical speech; indeed, he enthusiastically 
concurs with the extravagant stories told; for ex- 
ample, he does not discredit the story, he says, that, 
when on a time the forests had been burned, the soil, 
since it was composed of silver and gold ores, melted 
and boiled out over the surface, because, as he says, 
every mountain and every hill is bullion heaped up 
there by some prodigal fortune. And, in general, he 
says, anyone who had seen these regions would declare 
that they are everlasting storehouses of nature, or a 
never-failing treasury of an empire. For the country 
was, he adds, not only rich, but also rich down below ; 
and with the Turdetanians it is verily Pluto,! and 
not Hades, who inhabits the region down below. 
Such, then, are the flowery utterances of Posei- 
donius on this subject—himself drawing much of 
his language from a mine, as it were. Again, in 
speaking of the industry of the miners, he cites the 
statement of Demetrius of Phalerum. Demetrius, 
he says, states in reference to the Attic silver-mines,? 


® Tho silver-mines of Laurium. 
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ottw cuvTovas opuTtew Tovs avOpdmous, ws av 
mpoadoxavtwr avtov dvafew tov Wdovtwva’ Kab 
rovTwy ody éuhavile. Tapamdnaiay THY aTrovdnY 
Kal thy hirepyiav, ckodas Teuvovtav Kal Baleias 
Tas ovpryyas, Kal mpos Tovs ev avtais amav- 
TovTas ToTapols TOAAAKLS TOIS AiyuTTiots avav- 
¢ 1 / \ > ee 3 by 3 A 
TrAovvTwy! Koydiaws. Tov & Odov*® ov TavToOY 
elvat rovrous Tote Kal Tois ’ATTLKOIS, GAN’ exeivors 
pev alviypare eorxévar THY peTadrElav' boa pév 
yap dvéraBov® gyaiv, ovx éraBor, doa dé elyov, 
améBarov' tovtas 8 vmepdyav AvatTENH, Tots 
peev Narxoupyois TéTapTov mépos éEdyouot Tis 
yhs Tov yadxov, Tov 8 apyupevovtwv troy 4 
iStwTav év Tpraly npépats EvBoixoy tadavrov 
éEaipovat, tov 5¢ xartitepov ov« émumodis ebpt- 
axeaOai dno, ws Tavs iotopixous Opvreiv, ann 
dpvrrecbar yevvdcbar 8 ev te tois bmép Tovs 
Avottavors BapBdpos nal év rais Karterepiot 
ynoots, Kal ex Tav Bpettavixadn 8€é els THv Macaa- 
lav KopitecOa, év € Tois "AptaBpors, ob Tis 
Avottarias tatatot mpos dpxTov Kai dvuow eioir, 
éEavOeiv dnow Thy yiv apyupio, KatritEpe, 
ypucin Nevx@ (apyvpousyes yap dort), THy dé yy 


1 gvarrAodvrwy, Corais, for avarAvivra; so the editors. 

2 rv 8 Barov, conj. of Scaliger, for rdv 8éAov, But perhaps, 
roy 3° GGAov(C, Miiller), which is generally accepted, is right ; 
or tov OdAov. (Meineke’s conj.). 

3 Meineke and others emend avéAaSov to ZueAdov, the word 
of Athenaeus (6. 23). 

4 s:ofv, Corais, for Trav; 80 the editors in general. 
ss ee ee 

1 Archimedes’ screw. Another method was that of divert- 
ing the water by subterranean trenches (Diod. Sic. 5. 37.) 
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that the people dig as strenuously as if they expected 
to bring up Pluto himself. So Poseidonius implies 
that the energy and industry of the Turdetanian 
miners is similar, since they cut their shafts aslant 
and deep, and, as regards the streams that meet 
them in the shafts, oftentimes draw them off with 
the Egyptian screw.1 However, the whole affair, he 
says, is never the same for these miners as for the 
Attic miners; indeed, for the latter, mining is like a 
riddle: “What they took up,” he says, “they did 
not take, yet what they had, they lost” ;2 but, for the 
Turdetanians, mining is profitable beyond measure, 
since one-fourth of the ore brought out by their 
copper-workers is pure copper, while some of their 
private adventurers who search for silver pick up 
within three days a Euboean talent? of silver. Tin, 
however, is not found there on the surface of the 
ground, he says, as the historians continually repeat, 
but is dug up; and it is produced both in the 
country of the barbarians who live beyond Lusitania, 
and in the Cassiterides Islands; and tin is brought 
to Massilia from the British Islands also. But 
among the Artabrians, who live farthest on the 
north-west of Lusitania, the soil “effloresces,’’ he 
says, with silver, tin, and “white gold” (for it is 
mixed with silver). This soil, however, he adds, is 


* This riddle was said to have been propounded to Homer 
by some fishermen after they had had bad luck. ‘I'hey sat on 
the sand with their small catch, and became covered with 
vermin. The fish they abandoned, but the vermin they 
could neither abandon nor catch, Demetrius, Poseidonius, 
Diodorus Siculus (5. 37), Athenaeus (6, 23), and Strabo apply 
the riddle to Attica’s loss of invested capital when the 
revenues from her mines failed. 

* About fifty-seven and one-half pounds avoirdupois. 
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raurny dépev Tovs rrorapovs: THY 68 oxadiat TAS 
yuvaixas Stapwoas wrvvew év nOnTypiors mrex- 
rots eis Kiornv. odTos pev rept TOY peTdAoV 
ToLavT elpnke. 

10. IloAvBeos 8€, tav wept Kapyndova Néav 
apyupeiwy pvnabeis, péyiota pev elvat pyor, 
Siéverv 6 THs Worews doov cixogt oTadLovs, TEpLet- 
Anhota KUKAOY TeTpaxoGLoy oTadiwy, STrou TéETTA- 
pas pvpiddas avOporwv pévery Tov épyalopévav, 
dvadépovtas rote TH Syup Tar “Pwoyaiwv caf? 
éxacTny 7pepav diopupias Kal tmevraxtaxtrAias 
Spayyas. thy dé katepyaciay thy pév AdAnV &o 
(uaxpa yap éort), tTHv Sé cuptny BaddAov THY 
apyupitiv dnat xorredOat Kai Kocxivors eis dwp 
Staptacbat,* KomrecOas 56 wade Tas UroaTacets, 
Kal mari SinPovpévas amoxeopévwav Tov vddTwv 
xomrecOar thy Sé wéumTny UTooTacW ywveEv- 
Ocicav, droxyvOévtos tod porvBdov, cafapov Tov 
dpyupov éEa-yeuv. éore dé xal viv ra dpyupeta, 
od pevrot Snuoota, ore evtadOa ote év Tois 
ddrous ToTOLs, GAN els idt@TiKas petéctacay 
eTnoes: Ta Sé ypvocia Snpooreverat TA THeiw. 
év 88 cal Kacraravt cai ddXous Térrots iOrov eote 
péraddov opuxtod podvBdov: mapapéuietac Sé te 
Kal TovT@ Tod dpyvpov puxpov, ody wWaTE AvOL- 
Terelv atroxabatpery avrov. 


1 els xlornv, Kramer, for émimorny (AC), ént xlorny (B); 
so the editors in general. 

2 Casaubon emends d:apracéa to diarracGat ; all later editors 
following. 





1 This simple method (now called ‘‘ jigging”) of separating 
the mineral from the light refuse is still inuse. The sieve is 
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brought by the streams; and the women scrape it up 
with shovels and wash it in sieves woven basket-like. 
Such, then, is what Poseidonius has said about the 
mines. 

10. Polybius, in mentioning the silver-mines of 
New Carthage, says that they are very large; that 
they are distant from the city about twenty stadia 
and embrace an area four hundred stadia in circuit ; 
and that forty thousand workmen stay there, who (in 
his time) bring into the Roman exchequer a daily 
revenue of twenty-five thousand drachmae, But as 
for the processes of the work, I omit all he says 
about it (for it is a long story) except what he says 
of the silver-bearing ore that is carried along in the 
streams, namely, that it is crushed and by means of 
sieves disengaged in water;! then the sediment is 
again crushed, and again: strained through (the 
waters meantime being poured off), and crushed ; 
then the fifth sediment is smelted, and, after the lead 
has been poured off, yields the pure silver. The 
silver-mines are still being-worked at the present 
time ; they are not state-property, however, either at 
New Carthage or anywhere else, but have passed over 
to private ownership. But the majority of the gold- 
mines are state-property. Both in Castalo and else- 
where there is a special metal of mined lead; this, 
too, has a slight quantity of silver mixed with it, 
though not enough to make the refining of it 
profitable. 


shaken up and down under water, and by gravity the heavier 
substance es through the sieve to the bottom, the lighter 
forming a layer on top, which is scraped off. The Greek 
pe (translated literally above) is syncopated, as is the 
urther description of the process, 
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11. Od word 8 dmreoBev to} Kacraddvos éote 
Kal TO 80s, é& ob pely pace TOV Bairw, 7) 
Karodow ‘Apyupooy | dia Ta dpryupeta Ta EV AUTO. 
TlorvBuos 5é Kal Tov “Avav xat TrovTov éK THs 
KerriSnpias pety pyar, diéxovras Grd) Lev dcov 
évvaroa tous aradious: avndévres yap ot Kedzti- 
Bnpes emoingay Kal why TANTLOXW POV Twacay 
Omevupoy éauTocs. eoikace 8 of wraratot Kanely 
TOD Bairw Taptnccoy, ra be T ddetpa, Kal Tas 
Tos avtny vicous KE pvbecav: SidTep otTws eimety 
vrokapBavovat Lrnotxopov mept tod Inpvovos 
Bovtonou, Scots yevvnfein 

axedov ayrimépas Krewvaas “Epudetas 

Taprnocob ToTapod) Tapa Tayas amelpovas 

dpyupopitovs, 

év eau uiovt métpas.t 
Suey 58 ovady exBorGv Tod motapod, qOALY €V 
7@ peTako xoOpy KaroKeta Gat Tm porEpov pact, 
Ay Karelia at Taptnocoyr, opwvUpoY TQ TOTALD, 
wal THY xopav ‘Taptnoatsa, iy viv Toupdodror 
vépovtat, Kab "Eparoabévns dé THv overs TH 
Kadrn Taprycotba Karetobat Gnet, kat 'Epv- 
Peay voor evdatpova. mpos ov 'Aprepidwpos 
ayrideyov kal Tatra pevdas Aéyer Oat pace var 
aUTOU, cabamep Kal TO amo Tadeipov emt To 
‘Tepov apo nptov Sido rnpa. femexew Tmep@v mévTe 
mhovy, ou mAeroveoy vty i) Xervov Kal €MTAKO- 
ciwy cTadiwn, Kal TO TAS GT cdTELS HEX pl dedpo 
mepatovobar avTl Tov KUED Tept wacav THY 
olxovpévny ovpBaivev, nal 7d Ta MpocapKeTiKa 
ae See Bergk’s re-arrangement of the words, Poet. Lyr. iii, 
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11. Not very far from Castalo is also the mountain in 
which the Baetis is said to rise; it is called “ Silver 
Mountain” on account of the silver-mines that are 
in it. According to Polybius, however, both this 
river and the Anas, though distant from each other 
as much as nine hundred stadia, rise in Celtiberia ; 
for, as a result of their growth in power, the Celti- 
berians caused the whole neighbouring country to 
have the same name as their own. The ancients 
seem to have called the Baetis River “ Tartessus”’; 
and to have called Gades and the adjoining islands 
“Erytheia” ; and this is supposed to be the reason 
why Stesichorus spoke as he did about the neat-herd 1 
of Geryon, namely, that he was born “about opposite 
famous Erytheia, beside the unlimited, silver-rooted 
springs of the river Tartessus, in a cavern of a cliff.” 
Since the river had two mouths, a city was planted 
on the intervening territory in former times, it is 
said,—a city which was called “ Tartessus,” after the 
name of the river; and the country, which is now 
occupied by Turdulians, was called “ Tartessis.” 
Further, Eratosthenes says that the country ad- 
joining Calpe is called <“ Tartessis,’ and that 
Erytheia is called “ Blest Isle.” Eratosthenes is 
contradicted by Artemidorus, who says that this is 
another false statement of Eratosthenes, like his 
statement that the distance from Gades to the 
Sacred Cape is a five days’ sail (although it is not 
more than one thousand seven hundred stadia), and 
his statement that the tides come to an end at the 
Sacred Cape (although the tides take place round the 
whole circuit of the inhabited world), and his state- 


? Eurytion. 
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tad 


péon ths "TRnplas edrapoddrepa elvat mpos tiv 
Kerricny } xara Tov @keavov mréovaet, kal boa 
39 dra elpnxe WvOda marevoas, 5: aratovetar. 

12. ‘O 8&8 sointis, modwdaves tis dv Kal 
morvictwop, SiSwow adoppds as ove TovTwr 
dyhkoos éaott TOV TOTaDV, eb TEs OpIGs aUAAO- 
yiterPat Bovrorto am’ audhoty, Tav Te YElpov 
Aeyouéveay meph adTav, cal TOV aywevoy Kal adn- 
Oéorepov. yeipov pév, Ott mpds Svow eayaTn 
Hxovev airy, STov, Kabdtep avTos pyow, eis TOV 
@keavoy éutrinret 


ANapmpov ddos Heréoto, 
Exxov vixta péraway él Ceidwpov apovpar. 


(12. 8. 485) 


h 8& vdE bri Svcdnpov Kai TO "Abn rAnotalov 
a € Va a , . 7 ® ¥ 
SArov, 6 S8"ASns 76 Taprapw. ecixdfor ody av 
vis adxovovta® mept Taptnocod tov Taptapov 
éxeiVev mapovopdoat Tov Exxatov trav bToxXIovioy 
rétewv, mpocbeivar S& nal pidov, Td TonTiKoY 
cotovra. xabdmep kal tovs Kippepious eidas 
év Bopetors nab Copepois® oixjoavras tomas Tots 
kata tov Boomopov iSpvcev adtovs mpos TO 
"ASn, taxa wal card TL Kowov TOY ldvev éxOos 
mpos To Pdov TodTO: Kal yap Kal? “Opnpov 7 
puxpov mpd adTod A€youcr THY THv Kippepiov 


1 ogy, Groskurd inserts, after eixd(o:. 

9 dxodovra, Kramer, for axotwy rd; Miiller-Diibner, and 
Meineke, following. 

3 Copepois, Corais, for (epdpors; so the editors. 
a rg ee eS 


1 Op. 1. 4. 3-5, 2. 4. Land 3. 4. 4. 
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ment that the northerly parts of Iberia afford an 
easier passage to Celtica than if you sail thither by 
the ocean; and, in fact, every other statement which 
he has made in reliance upon Pytheas,! on account 
of the latter’s false pretensions. 

12, The poet,? man of many voices, so to speak, 
and of wide information, affords us grounds for the 
argument that even these regions were not unheard 
of by him, if one were only willing to argue scientifi- 
cally from both statements that are made about these 
regions, not only from the worse, but also from the 
better and more truthful. Worse, namely, the state- 
ment that Tartessus was known by hearsay® as 
“farthermost in the west,” where, as the poet him- 
self says, falls into Oceanus “the sun’s bright light, 
drawing black night over earth, the grain-giver.” 
Now, that night is a thing of evil omen and as- 
sociated with Hades, is obvious; also that Hades is 
associated with Tartarus. Accordingly, one might 
reasonably suppose that Homer, because he heard 
about Tartessus, named the farthermost of the nether- 
regions Tartarus after Tartessis, with a slight altera- 
tion of letters; and that he also added a mythical 
element, thus conserving the creative quality of 
poetry. Just as the poet, because he knew that 
the Cimmerians had taken their abode in northern 
and gloomy regions about the Bosporus, settled them 
in the neighbourhood of Hades, though perhaps he 
did it also in accordance with a certain common 
hatred of the Ionians for this tribe (indeed, it was in 
the time of Homer, or shortly before his time, they 
say, that that Cimmerian invasion which reached as far 


§ Homer. ® In Homer’s time. 
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Ehodov yerérOar Thy péxpe Tis Aloribes Kal rijs 
Twvias. rais 88 Kuavéas éroince wapatAnoios 
ras TIdkayerds, del tots pvOous amo tivwr ioto- 
play evadyov. Yarderas yap Twas pub ever TET PAS, 
xabatep tas Kuavéas gaciv, e€ ob Kal Lupa dy- 
yades Kadobvtat Stomep Kal Tov ‘Idoovos Tape- 
Onxe 80 abtav mTrAODY. Kal Oo KaTa& Tas YrIjras 
be TmopO wos Kal 0 Kata Luxedayv vrnyopevoy avT@ 
TOV meph Tay TThayeray pdPov. mpos pmév 5 TO 
xelpov amd THs TOD Taprdpov puborrotias aivir- 
To.Té Tis av THY TOY TOT@Y pYi}~ENV TOY Tept 
Taptnocov. 

13. Ilpds 8& rd Bédrioy éx TovT@Y: % Te yap 
‘Hpaxréous otpateia péyps Sedpo mpoeAOodca Kal 
tav Dowikwrv bréypadhev avt@ wAodTOY Tia Kal 
pabupiav Tay avo pwrev. obrot yap | Poimfi 
oUTMS eryevovTo opodpa broyelpior, Bote TAS 
mrelovs tav év tH Toupdntavia rodewn Kal Tav 
aAnotov tTorwy Um’ éxeivav viv oixetcOat, Kat 7) 
Tod 'Oduaaéws 5¢ otpateia Sone? por Sedpo yevn- 
Oeioa xal iaropnbeica im’ avtod mwapacodvar 
mpopacw @aoTe Kat “hy ‘Odvaceay, xaddmep 
Kat THY ‘Tdda, amo Tey ouppayrov perayaryeiv 
els qroinaw Kal Thy auvyiOn Tois momntais uvOo- 
mouiav. ov yap povov of kata thy ITadtay Kat 
Sexeriav rorot Kal arrose tives TOY ToLlovTwY 
onucia troypddovow, addrAa Kal ev tH IRnpia 
"OdStccea rods SetxvuTas rat “AOnvas tepov cal 





1 Odyssey 12. 61 ; 23. 327. 
§2 
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as Aeolis and Ionia took place). Again, the poet 
modelled his “ Planctae”! alter the “ Cyaneae,” 
always bringing in his myths from some historical 
fact or other. For example, he tells a mythical story 
of certain rocks that are dangerous, just as they say 
the Cyaneae are (from which fact the Cyaneae are 
also called ‘‘Symplegades’’), and this is the reason 
why he cited Jason’s voyage through them. But 
both the strait at the Pillars and that at Sicily 
suggested to him the myth about the Planctae. As 
regards that worse statement, therefore, one might 
get a hint from the mythical invention of Tartarus 
that Homer had in mind the regions about Tartessus. 

13. As regards the better, on the other hand, one 
might get hints from the following: In the first 
place, the expeditions of Heracles and of the 
Phoenicians, since they both reached as far as 
Iberia, suggested to Homer that the people of 
Iberia were in some way rich, and led a life of 
ease. Indeed, these people became so utterly sub- 
ject to the Phoenicians that the greater number of 
the cities in Turdetania and of the neighbouring 
places are now inhabited by the Phoenicians. 
Secondly, the expedition of Odysseus, as it seems 
to me, since it actually had been made to Iberia, 
and since Homer had learned about it through 
inquiry, gave him an historical pretext; and so he 
also transferred the Odyssey, just as he had already 
transferred the J/liad, from the domain of historical 
fact to that of creative art, and to that of mythical 
invention so familiar to the poets. For not only do 
the regions about Italy and Sicily and certain other 
regions betray signs of such facts, but in Iberia also 
a city of Odysseia is to be seen, and a temple of 
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Grra pupia tyvn tis te exelvou wrdvns, Kal 
ad\vAwv trav éx tod Tpwixod modéuov yevouéevwv 
kal én’ tons Kakwodvtwyv tovs Te TodeunGéevTas 
nal rovs éddvtas tHy Tpotav (Kal yap obrot 
Kadpetay vinny érvyyavov nppévor), TOV Te olKe@V 
xatepbappévwy, kal Tdv rAadhvpwy drAlywv eis 
éxactov édAndvOotav, cuvéByn Tois mepircrpOeiow — 
ameGotcws &« tadv Kivdtvwv KaTa& AnoTelas 
tpenecOat kal tois “EAAnat, tois pev dia TO éx- 
metropOjcbat, tots b& ba THY aicyivny, Exdotov 
mporaBovtos 


é 
aioypov tor Onpoy Te pévery 
avev T@V olKEiwr, 
Keveov Te veet Oat 


(Zl, 2, 298) 


5 > A / [4 n 3 , / 
map avtovs wad. 4 Te Tod Aivelou mapadé- 
a ¢ na 

Sorat mAdvn Kal “Avrnvopos kal 4 Tav “Everav: 

e 7 \ e / , A 

woavTos kat % Atouydovs te wal Meveddov cal 

/ e 

*‘OSvecéws Kal drwy TrAELOV@Y. 0 TOivUY TOLNTIS 

, n 

Tas TocavTas otpatelas él Ta eoxyata Ths 

TPypias icropynxas, muvOavopevos S€ Kal mrodrov 
e 

Kat Tas addAas apetas (oi yap Dolwixes ednrovy 

ToUTO), évTavda Tov TeV evocBav errAaTE Y@pov 

kal 70 "Hdrvotov mediov, ob dnow o Upwrteds 
amotxjoew tov Mevéraov 


ard ao’ és "HAvotov medSiov cal melpara yains 
adavata Téurpovow, 661 EavOds ‘PabduavOus, 
TH wep pyiatn Biorn wéder avOpwrroiowy* 
ov videros ovr ap Kelm@v ToAvs o0dé ToT’ 
ouBpos, 
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Athene, and countless other traces, not only of the 
wanderings of Odysseus, but also of other wander- 
ings which took place thither after the Trojan War 
and afflicted the capturers of Troy quite as much 
as it did the vanquished! (for the capturers, as it 
happened, carried off only a Cadmean victory ®). 
And since the Trojan homes were in ruins, and the 
booty that came to each Greek was but small, the 
result was that the surviving Trojans, after having 
escaped from the perils of the war, turned to acts of 
piracy, as did also the Greeks ; the Trojans, because 
their city was now in utter ruins; the Greeks, for 
shame, since every Greek took it for granted that it 
was “verily shameful to wait long” far from his 
kindred “and then” back to them “ empty-handed 
go.” Thirdly, the wanderings of Aeneas are a 
traditional fact, as also those of Antenor, and those 
of the Henetians;? similarly, also, those of Diomedes, 
Menelaus, Odysseus, and several others. So then, 
the poet, informed through his inquiries of so many 
expeditions to the outermost parts of Iberia, and 
learning by hearsay about the wealth and the other 
good attributes of the country (for the Phoenicians 
were making these facts known), in fancy placed 
the abode of the blest there, and also the Elysian 
Plain, where Proteus says Menelaus will go and make 
his home: “ But the deathless gods will escort thee 
to the Elysian Plain and the ends of the earth, where 
is Rhadamanthys of the fair hair, where life is easiest. 
No snow is there, nor yet great storm, nor ever any 


1 Cp. 1. 3. 2, vol. I, pp. 177-179. 
4 Alluding to the myth of Cadmus and the dragon’s teeth, 
3 Iliad 2. 852. 


1 dmeASotow, Kramer, for are@odow (ACI), amodow (B): 
so the editors. 
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GAN’ alel Zedupoto Atyv mvetovTos arnjras 
’Oxeavds avinow avapixew av petovs. 


(Od. 4. 563) 


TO TE yap evdepov at TO elmrvouv Tob ZLepvpov 
TAUTNS éorl THIS Xwpas oixeiov, éarreptou Te Kal 
aheewis ovons, To Te énl rots mépace THs iis, 
é Lid 
éd’ ols xal tov “Adny pepvbedo Bat paper. 6 TE 
‘Paddpavus mapareBels UToypaher TOY mANatoY 
T® Mivw torov, wept ob dyow. 


év? rot Mivwa idov Acros dydaov viov, 
6 4 
Ypuceov oxnmTpoy éxovta, OeytotevovtTa vé- 


Kvagot. 
(Od. 11. 568) 


Kab of peta tadta dé wotntal mapatAnoia Opv- 
Aodat, THY Te éml TAS P'npvavov Boas oTparetay 
kal THY emt Ta wira Toy ‘Eo repiiwv Ta xpuoea 
WOAVTOS oTpareiay, Kal Maxdpwv TUvas ynoous 
Kkatovoudfovtes, & as Kal vov Secxvupevas i to ev ov 
modu dmwlev Tov dxpwv THs Mavpovoias trav 
avrixetpéevan Tois Dadeipors. 

14. Tovds 58 Dolvixas eyo pnvuTds: kab Ths 
‘T8npias Kal THS AsBons THY dplorny ovTOL KaT- 
éoxov ™po Ths jpruxias THS ‘Opnpou cat diet éXeo av 
KUpLOL Tév TOMMY évres, pexpis ov ‘Popaior KaT- 
éAvo ap avr ay THY nyepoviav. tod S IBnpixod 
mAovTov Kat TadTa, papTupia’ Kapxndovroe peTa 
Tov Bdpta oTparevoavTes xatéhaBov, as hacw 
ot guyypagels, padrvais apyupais Kal wiPots xpe- 
pévous tous év TH Toupdyntavia. stmovdBo & dv 
Tbs ex THS TOAAHS ebSarpovias kal Maxpaiwvas 
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rain; but always Oceanus sendeth forth the breezes 
of clear-blowing Zephyrus.” For both the pure 
air and the gentle breezes of Zephyrus properly 
belong to this country, since the country is not 
only in the west but also warm; and the phrase “at 
the ends of the earth” properly belongs to it, where 
Hades has been “mythically placed,” as we say. 
And Homer’s citing of Rhadamanthys suggests the 
region that is near Minos, concerning whom he 
says: “There it was I saw Minos, glorious son of 
Zeus, holding a golden sceptre, rendering decisions 
to the dead.” Furthermore, the poets who came 
after Homer keep dinning into our ears similar 
stories: the expedition of Heracles in quest of the 
kine of Geryon and likewise the expedition which 
he made in quest of the golden apples of the 
Hesperides—even calling by name certain Isles of 
the Blest, which, as we know, are still now pointed 
out, not very far from the headlands of Maurusia 
that lie opposite to Gades. 

14, The Phoenicians, 1 say, were the informants 
of Homer; and these people occupied the best of 
Iberia and Libya before the age of Homer, and 
continued to be masters of those regions until the 
Romans broke up their empire. The wealth of 
Iberia is further evidenced by the following facts: 
the Carthaginians who, along with Barcas, made a 
campaign against Iberia found the people in Turde- 
tania, as the historians tell us, using silver feeding- 
troughs and wine-jars. And one might assume that 
it was from their great prosperity that the people 
there got the additional name of “ Macraeones,” 


1 ‘ Long-livers,” 
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dvopacO vat tous évOdde avOpatrous, Kal pdduora 
Tous Hyewovas, Kat ba Todto ‘Avaxpéovra pev 
odtws elrreiy’ 
"Eyor’ ob’ dv ’Apardins 
Bovroluny xépas ob’ érea 
TEVTHKOVTA TE Ka’ EXATOV 
Taptnocov Bacthedoat’ 


(Frag. 8, Bergk) 


‘HpdSorov S¢ cad 76 dvoya Tod Bacidéws Kata- 
ypawat, Karécavta ’ApyavOwviov 4 yap ottw 
défair’ dv ris 4 icov TovT@ TO! ’Avaxpéovtos, 7 
KowoTepov ote Taptyaacod moAvy ypovoyv Bact- 
Aedoar. éevior S¢ Taprnocooy tay viv Kaprniav 
mpocayopevouat.” 

15. T7 8é tis xepas eddatpovia Kal 7d jyepor 
Kal TO ToALTLKOY auYnkorOVOnce Tois Tovpdy- 
ravois? kal rots Kerrixols 8 dia tH yertviacw, 
ws elpnxe TorvBtos, 4* S:a Thy ovyyéverav, adn’ 
éxeivots ev ATTov TA TOAAG yap Kwpndoy Cdow. 
of pévtot Tovpdntavel, cab pddsota of mepl tov 
Baitwv, reréws eis Tov ‘Popatoy petaBéBrnvrar 
TpoTrov, ovde THS Star€xTov THS oderépas rt pe- 
pvnpevot. Aativol te oi mAeioatoe yeyovact, ral 
émoixous elAndact “Pwpatous, Bote pixpov aré- 

1746, Siebenkees and Corais insert, from the conj. of 
Tyrwhitt. 

* Meineke (followed by Forbiger and Tardieu) regards 
4 yap . « . mporayopstovc: as a marginal gloss and unwar- 


rantedly omits it from the text. 
* 4, Jones inserts, 





4 The sacred she-goat which suckled Zeus in his infancy. 
For gratitude Zeus placed her among the constellations. 
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and particularly the chieftains; and that this is why 
Anacreon said as follows: “I, for my part, should 
neither wish the horn of Amaltheia,! nor to be king 
of Tartessus for one hundred and fifty years’”’; and 
why Herodotus recorded even the name of the king, 
whom he called Arganthonius,? For one might 
either take the phrase of Anacreon literally or as 
meaning “a time equal to the king’s,” or else in a 
more general way, “nor to be king of Tartessus for 
a long time.” Some, however, call Tartessus the 
Carteia of to-day.® 

15. Along with the happy lot of their country, the 
qualities of both gentleness and civility have come to 
the Turditanians; and to the Celtic peoples, too, on 
account of their being neighbours to the Turdetanians, 
as Polybius has said, or else on account of their kin- 
ship; but less so the Celtic peoples, because for the 
most part they live in mere villages. The Turde- 
tanians, however, and particularly those that live 
about the Baetis, have completely changed over to 
the Roman mode of life, not even remembering 
their own language any more. And most of them 
have become Latins,‘ and they have received Romans 


Her horns gushed, one with nectar and the other with 
ambrosia. ‘The ‘‘horn of Amaltheia” became proverbial for 
the cornucopia inexhaustible. 

4 “Silver Locks” is a fair equivalent of the Greek word. 
Herodotus says he reigned eighty years and lived one hundred 
and twenty (1. 163). 

* Strabo’s thought reverts to §1]1 above. Cp. Pliny (Nat. 
Hist. 3. 3), who speaks of “ Carteia, called by the Greeks 
Tartessus.” 

* That is, they acquired the so-called ‘‘Latin rights of 
citizenship,” which comprehended more than “foreign rights” 
but less than ‘‘ Roman rights.” Cp, 4, 1, 12. 
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Nout Too TWAVTES elvat ‘Popator. ai Te viv 
TUVKiapEval TOELS, 7 Té ev tots Kearexois Hag- 
avyovcta kal 4 év tots ToupSovrAors Adyovora 
"Hyepita xal 7 wept rovs Kerri Bnpas Karcapav- 
yovata Kal dAXat éviar KaToKias THY peTaBornr 
Tov AeXGeiodv TortTerov éudavifovar. Kal b7 
trav 1 Bipwv door tavtyns eiol THs idéas ToyaTout 
Aéyoutas év dé TovTaLs eal Kal ot KerriBypes ot 
mavtev vouicbévtes Tote OnpiwdécTaTolt. Tava 
pev Tept TOUTMY. 


III 


1. ’Arro 8 Tod ‘lepod radi dxpwtnpiov Thy ap- 
xy hap Bavovew emt Oarepov pépos THs jwapanias, 
TO Mpos Tov Tayov, Koos éaTiv: éreta aKpa TO 
BapBdpiov xa ai tod Tdyou éxBoral manoior, 
éd’ ds evOumroia? ordézot eit déxa® évradba dé 
Kal avaxyvoes, Ov pia él wretous } TeTpaxocious 


1 royarot, Kramer, for eroAdro:; Miiller-Diibner, Forbiger, 
Tardieu, and Meineke, following (the accent being Meineke’s) ; 
mvor read aroAdrat 4 toydrot. Cp. 3. 4. 20; and Dio Cassius, 
46. 55, éxadetro dé éxelvy (i.e. Gallia Narbonensis) pév royara, 
da: re elpnvixwrépa mapa tas GAAas eBdxer elvat cal S71 Kal TH 
eo OTs TH ‘Popay TH aor ¢xpovro Hd7- 

® eb6urdolg, Corais, for eb@drAo1m ; editors following. 

3 Yor d¢xa Corais (followed by Groskurd, and Forbiger) 
writes Siaxderor (o’) or Sandor Séxa (o's), omitting the & 
(MSS.) before eis. C. Miiller (followed by Tardieu), con- 
jectures ,a (xfAcor) for 3 and writes as follows: oradio: xfAtor' 
ciot 3¢ xa) evraf@ax.7,A. But the problem is further complicated 
by Strabo’s later reference to @ ‘‘ tower,” which indicates 
that several words have fallen out of the text—probably 
after eb@umAola. 
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as colonists, so that they are not far from being all 
Romans. And the present jointly-settled cities, Pax 
Augusta in the Celtic country, Augusta Emerita 
in the country of the Turdulians, Caesar-Augusta 
near Celtiberia, and some other settlements, manifest 
the change to the aforesaid civil modes of life. 
Moreover, all those Iberians who belong to this class 
are called “Togati.”1 And among these are the 
Celtiberians, who were once regarded the most 
brutish of all, So much for the Turditanians, 


III 


1, Now if we again begin at the Sacred Cape, 
following the coast in the other direction, namely, 
towards the Tagus River, there is first a gulf, then a 
promontory, Barbarium, and near it the mouths of 
the Tagus; and the distance to these mouths in a 
direct voyage is ten? stadia. Here, too, there are 
estuaries; one of them extends inland from the 


1 The MSS. are nearly unanimous in support of ‘* Stolati,” 
“wearers of the stola,”’ but this was a matrons’ garment at 
Rome. Cp.3.4.20. Again, Dio Cassius (see note on opposite 
page), in speaking of Gallia Narbonensis, says that it was called 
‘*Gallia Togata,” both because it was reputed to be more 
peaceable than the others and because the people there were 
already (43 B,c,) wearing the Roman garb. 

2 As the MSS. stand, ‘‘ten” cannot be right. Strabo 
probably wrote ‘two hundred” (or ‘two hundred and ten”), 
if he meant from Barbarium ; or ‘‘one thousand,” if from 
the Sacred Cape. The latter seems more likely, for it is in- 
conceivable that Strabo would leave out the distance from 
the Sacred Cape to Burbarium and thus break his otherwise 
continuous circuit of distances extending all the way from the 
Trophies of Pompey (3. 4. 1.) to Cape Nerium. See critical 
note on opposite page. 
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aradiovs ard Tod AeyOévTos mupyov, Kab’ Hy 
bSpevovrat eri Lardxeav.t o 8& Tayos wad rd 
mwrdtos éyet ToD aTopaTos elxoct tov otabiov 
kal td BaOos péya, WoTe pupiaywyots avaNei- 
aba. Svo 8 dvaxioes év toils bepKerpévoes 
movetrar TWedios, OTay al TAHAL yivevTat, ate 
merayitew pev érd éxatov kal wevTiKovTa ota- 
Sious «al qrovety AwTOY TO Trediov, ev b8 TH emdva 
dvayveet cal vicov dtoAapBdvew Goov TptdKxovTa 
aradioy TO pijKos, mAdTOS Sé puxpov arroXel Toy 
Tod pnkous, evaroes? wal evdutredrov. Ketrar 8 
4 vinoos Kata Moépwva rodev ed? Ketméevny év dpet 
Tov ToTapod wAnaiov, apectoaav THs Jararrns 
Scov mevtaxociovs atadious, éxovoav 5 xai 
xopav ayabiy thy mépE Kal rods avdmdous evrre- 
Tels méypl pev TwodAod Kal peyddows cKaddect, TO 
5¢ Aoov Tois motapiois’ Kal varép Tov Mopava 
§ ere paxpotepos avdmdous éotis tavtn be TH 
more. Bpodtos 6 KadaAaixos mpocayopevbels 
oppntnpiy xpa@uevos émodéunoe mpos Tovs Av- 
attavovs Kal Katéctpewe TovTous. Tois dé rod 
moTapod KrelOpors4 éretetxice® Thy 'Odvort va, 


1 én) Saadnesav, C. Miiller, for elroy Aakera; so Tardieu. - 

4 eladoés, conj. of Casaubon, for ebadrés ; so most editors, 

3 nat Mépwva rédw 6, Cuorais, from the conj. of Casaubon, 
for kata Adyov GmoAiwetvy; so Forbiger, Miiller-Diibner, 
Tardieu, and Meineke. 

« reldpois, conj. of Meineke, for wAlépots. 

5 enerefxioe, Casaubon, for éxexelpyoe ; 80 Kramer, Miiller- 
Diibner, and Meineke. 
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afore-mentioned tower?! for more than four hundred 
stadia, and along this estuary the country is watered 
as far as Salacia.22 Now the Tagus not only has a 
width of about twenty stadia at its mouth, but its 
depth is so great that very large merchant-ships can 
ascend it. And when the flood-tides come on, it 
forms two estuaries in the plains that lie above it, so 
that it forms a sea for a distance of one hundred and 
fifty stadia, and renders the plain navigable, and also, 
in the upper estuary, encloses an island about thirty 
stadia in length, and in breadth a trifle short of the 
length—an island with fine groves and vines. The 
island is situated opposite Moron,’ a city happily 
situated on a mountain near the river, at a distance 
of about five hundred stadia from the sea. And 
further, not only is the country round about the city 
rich, but the voyages thither are easy—even for 
large ships a considerable part of the way, though 
only for the river-boats the rest of the way. And 
beyond Moron, also, the river is navigable for a still 
greater distance. This city Brutus, surnamed 
Callaicus,4 used as a base of operations when he 
warred against the Lusitanians and brought these 
people under subjection. And, to command the bar 5 
of the river, he fortified Olysipo, in order that the 


1 Strabo seems previously to have referred to 4 tower (on 
Barbarium ?); but if so, the words have fallen out of the 
manuscripts, 

3 The Greek text is corrupt, but it seems certain that 
Strabo wrote ‘‘Salacia” here, It is about 400 stadia from 
Barbarium. Cp. Ptolemaeus 2. 5, 

3 Now Al-Merim. 

‘ D. Junius Brutus was thus surnamed from his subjection 
of the Callaicans, 136 B.0, 

5 The narrows at Lisbon, 
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7 


iv 1 éyot Tods dvdmrous érevPépous nal Tas ava- 
Kopidas TOV émitndciwvy, Bote Kal rev wepl Tov 
Tdyov mwoXcwv abtas Kpdtictat. tTorvixOus § 6 
ToTapmos Kal Gotpéwy mAjpys. pet & éywv tas 
apxas ex KerriBijpov ba Ovettovwy cal Kaprn- 
tavayv Kal Avatravev émt dvawv tonpepivnv, pwéex pe 
n / nr co] ¥ \ nm 4 
Tocov TapadrAnros ov T@ Te “Avg cai TO Batre, 
nw , 

peta b¢ TadTa apio Tdpevos Exelvav, aTroKMLVOVT@DV 
Mpos THY VOTLOV Tapaniav. 

2, Of dé vrepxeipevor TO Nex Gévtwv spov’Opn- 
Tavol pév eit voTLwWTAaTOL Kal péxpL THs Tapanrias 
Sunxovtes éx pépous THs éevtds LrnrOv. Kaprn- 

U] p 7 oe 1 A : 

\ XN a pI bf 
tavot dé peta TovTovs mpos ApKxTous, elta Ovér- 
4 ’ a > ec / tia ? 
toves kat Ovaxxaior, 0° dv o Aovptos pet, Kat 
7A t 2 é a O > , wv 5 lf 
xovreayv® cody Tov Ovaxxaiwy éywr Sid Baow. 
Kadnraixol & torator, THs opewhs éméyovtes 
morAny 616 ab dvopaxw@tator OvTes TH TE KaTA- 
moreunoavte rovs Avottavovs abtol mapéoxov THY 
érwvupiay, Kat vov non Tos TWAELOTOUS T@Y Avot- 
ravev Kaddaixots careiobar mapecxevacav. TIS 
pev ody ’Opntavias xpatiatevoved éote mods 
Kaortarov, cal ’Opia. 
n ‘ ¢ A ‘ v ¢ ? 

3. Tod de Tayou ra mpos apxtov 4 Avattavia 
dort péytctov Tov I Bnpixdy eOvav Kai wrearots 
xpovors v7rd “Pwpatwy moreunbév. mepréxer Se 

a f . 
THs YoOpas TavTys TO pév voTLOV whevpov o Tayos, 

1 *Ovurirova, Kramer, for Acct, retaining the ds &y (after 
Sao in the MSS.) ; but Meineke reads as above. 


2 Axvodreray, conj. of Kramer, for ’Axdéyriav; 80 Meineke, 
and Tardieu. ; 
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voyages inland and the importation of provisions 
might be unimpeded ; so that among the cities about 
the Tagus these are strongest. The Tagus abounds 
in fish, and is full of oysters. It rises in Celtiberia, 
and flows through Vettonia, Carpetania, and Lusitania, 
towards the equinoctial west,! up to a certain point 
being parallel to both the Anas and the Baetis, but 
after that diverging from those rivers, since they 
bend off towards the southern seaboard. 

2. Now of the peoples situated beyond the 
mountains mentioned above,? the Oretanians are 
most southerly, and their territory reaches as far as 
the seacoast in part of the country this side of the 
Pillars; the Carpetanians are next after these on the 
north; then the Vettonians and the Vaccaeans, 
through whose territory the Durius River flows, which 
affords a crossing at Acutia, a city of the Vaccaeans; 
and last, the Callaicans, who occupy a very consider- 
able part of the mountainous country. For this 
reason, since they were very hard to fight with, the 
Callaicans themselves have not only furnished the 
surname for the man who defeated the Lusitanians 
but they have also brought it about that now, already, 
the most of the Lusitanians are called Callaicans. 
Now as for Oretania, its city of Castalo is very 
powerful, and so is Oria.? 

3. And yet the country north of the Tagus, 
Lusitania, is the greatest of the Iberian nations, 
and is the nation against which the Romans waged 
war for the longest times. The boundaries of this 
country are: on the southern side, the Tagus; on the 


1 Literally, the sunset at the equinox. 23. 2. 3. 
* Identical, apparently, with Nuestra Senora de Oreto, near 
Granatula, 
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\ 8 e / d \ ? \ > f A 
TO éoméptov Kal TO apetiKdy o wkeavds, TO 
8 éwOuvov of re Kaprntavol nal of Ovérraves 

\ 3 na \ Pr , \ ac w s 
kal Odaxxaio: cal Kaddaixol, ra yoopia eOvn 

a QA > a % f \ / 
Tarra Sé ove aktov ovoudfew Sida THY puxpoTnTAa 
Kat thy adoklav' btevavtins 5é Tois viv Evior Kat 
rovtovs Avottavovs ovoudbovaw. spopot 8 eiciv 
éx ToD mpos €w pépous of wey Kadraixol 1O Tov 
? 4 &@ . a K / 1 € 8’ 
Aarovpwv ever Kai tots KertiBnpoww,! ov 
ddrot rots KedtiBnpat. 1d pev odv peeos péexpe 
Neptov? rpicyirdiwy otadioy, 7d Se mAdTos OND 
Exatrov, § motel TO éwOivov mAEUpOY eis THY aYTL- 

f , ¢ \ 2 > \ \ e 4 
Kerevny Tapariav. irnrov 8 éatl To éwOevov 
Kai Tpaxv, % Se troKxeuévn yadpa medias Taca 
kab péxpe Oardtrns TANY dAtywy opav ov peyd- 
rov' # dH Kal tov "AptotoréAn dyalv o Tloces- 
Sevi0s ovx dpOas aitidcbar Thy Tapariay Kal THY 
Mavpovaiay trav mAnppupibov nab Tdv apTe- 
Tewy’ Tadtppoeiv yap pavar THY OddraTTav Sia TO 

v 
ras dxpas tndds te kal tpayelas elvat, Sexope- 
yas Te TO KDUa oKANPOS Kal avTaTrodiOovoas TH 

é 
lon Bia’? ravavtia yap Ovaedets elvar cal rarrewas 
Tas TAckaTas Opbas Néyar. 

€ 7 / 

A. H & obv yadpa, wept Hs A€youev, edvdatuov 

X a a ‘4 
ré €or kal Stappeitat wotapois weyddors Te Kal 
pixpois, atacw ék TaV éewOivay pepOv, wWapan- 

f Aa A » \ \ 3 , e ’ 
AHAOLS TO Taye éyovar 56 cal dvardovs ol TAELOUs 
Kat Wiyua Too Xpvaod TAElaTOV. yvwptuaTatot Sé 
Toy ToTapa édets.ro Tayo Movvéas, avatdous 


1 KeariBnpow, Groskurd, for “IBnpew ; so the other editors, 
2 uéyps Neplov, C. Miller, for nuplwy nal; so Tardieu. 
8 rh toy Ala, T. G. Tucker, for 77 18nple. 
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western and northern, the ocean; and on the eastern, 
the countries of the Carpetanians, Vettonians, Vac- 
caeans, and Callaicans, the well-known tribes; it is 
not worth while to name the rest, because of their 
smallness and lack of repute. Contrary to the men 
of to-day, however, some call also these peoples 
Lusitanians. These four peoples, in the eastern part 
of their countries, have common boundaries, thus: 
the Callaicans, with the tribe of the Asturians and 
with the Celtiberians, but the others with only the 
Celtiberians. Now the length of Lusitania to Cape 
Nerium is three thousand stadia, but its breadth, 
which is formed between its eastern side and the 
coast-line that lies opposite thereto, is much less. 
The eastern side is high and rough, but the country 
that lies below is all plain even to the sea, except a 
few mountains of no great magnitude. And this, of 
course, is why Poseidonius says that Aristotle is 
incorrect in making the coast-line! and Maurusia the 
cause of the flood-tides and the ebb-tides; whom he 
quotes as saying that the sea ebbs and flows on 
account of the fact that the coast-lands are both 
high and rugged, which not only receive the waves 
roughly but give them back with equal violence, 
For on the contrary, Poseidonius correctly says, the 
coast-lands are for the most part sandy and low. 

4, At all events, the country of which I am 
speaking is fertile, and it is also traversed by rivers 
both large and small, all of them flowing from the 
eastern parts and parallel to the Tagus ; most of them 
offer voyages inland and contain very great quantities 
of gold-dust as well. Best known of the rivers 
immediately after the Tagus are the Mundas, which 


4 Of Iberia, 
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” , Y : ’ ¢ f 5 \ X 
EX@Y pLKpPOVS, Kab Ovaxova woavtTws’ pera dé 
, 


tovtous Aovptos paxpobey re péwy mapa Nopavtiav 
Kal Todas GdXas Tov KerriBnpwv cal Odarxatov 
KaTolKias, peydrols T avaTrrEOpEevos oKdpertvy 
éml éxtaxoaious axedov Tt oTadious. elt’ aAdoe 
moTapot Kal peta TovTous 6 THs AjOns, Gv Tives 
Acpatay, of 88 Bertova radrodor Kat otros & éx 
Kerr:Sypwv cal Ovaxxaiwy pei, nal 6 pet adrov 
Baivis (of 88 Miviov dact) modu péytotos THY 
év Avattavia MOTALOV, ETL OKTAKOTLOUS Kab AUTOS 
dvatredpevos atadious. Tlooedwyios dé éx Kav- 
TaBpwv Kal adtov peiv gnot mpoxertar Se Tis 
éxBorhs avtov vijoos Kal ynArat bo Gpmovs exov- 
cat. ératvely 8 adktov Thy Huda, ote Tas byAas 
inpnras éyovaw of wotapol nal ixavas déxerOau 
Tois petOpois THY OddraTTay TAnLBUpODCAY, WoTE 
py brepyeicdar, pnd emimordterv ev trois mediots. 
Tis pev odv Bpovrou aotparteias bpos obtos, mepat- 

i ’ > AN uv f ‘ / 
Tépw S eiolv GAOL TAELOUS TrOTaHLOL TapadANOL 
tows NE Getow. 

5."Torato & olxotow “AptaBpot mepl THv 
axpav, 1) xadelrar Népiov, fj Kab THs éoTepiou 
awreupas Kat Ths Bopeiov wepaséoti. Meptorxovor 
8 avtiv Kedrexol, ovyyevels tov él TO "Ava. 
Kal yap TovTous Kal TovpdovAous otpatevcavtas 
éxeloe otaciacas dact peta Hv SidBaow Tod 
Atpaia rotapod: mpos bé rp otdae Kai aroBonris 
TOD HyEmovos yevouerns, KaTapeivar oxedacberTas 





1 « Forgetfulness,” 
4 ‘*Belion” is probably an Iberian corruption, or cognate, 
of the Latin ‘‘Qblivio,” — 
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offers short voyages inland, and likewise the Vacua. 
After these two is the Durius, which, coming from 
afar, flows by Numantia and many other settlements 
of the Celtiberians and Vaccaeans, and is navigable 
for large boats for a distance of about eight hundred 
stadia inland. Then come other rivers. And after 
these the River of Lethe,! which by some persons is 
called Limaeas, but by others Belion;? and this 
river, too, rises in the country of the Celtiberians and 
the Vaccaeans, as also does the river that comes after 
it, namely the Baenis (others say “ Minius”), which 
is by far the greatest of the rivers in Lusitania—itself, 
also, being navigable inland for eight hundred stadia. 
Poseidonius, however, says that the Baenis rises in 
Cantabria. Off its mouth lies an island, and two 
breakwaters which afford anchorage for vessels. 
The nature of these rivers deserves praise, because 
the banks which they have are high, and adequate to 
receive within their channels the sea at high tide 
without overflowing or spreading over the plains. 
Now this river was the limit of Brutus’ campaign, 
though farther on there are several other rivers, 
parallel to those mentioned. 

5. Last of all come the Artabrians, who live in the 
neighbourhood of the cape called Nerium, which is 
the end of both the western and the northern side 
of Iberia. But the country round about the cape 
itself is inhabited by Celtic people, kinsmen of those 
on the Anas; for these people and the Turdulians 
made an expedition thither and then had a quarrel, 
it is said, after they had crossed the Limaeas River; 
and when, in addition to the quarrel, the Celtic 
peoples also suffered the loss of their chieftain, they 
scattered and stayed there; and it was from this 
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airobe éx tovtov 8& wal tov tmotapov AnOns 
ayopevOivat, exouver 6€ of "AptaBpot mores 
guyvas év KOAT@ TvVOLKOUpEVAas, by Of TrEOPTES 
kal Xpeopevor Tois TOTOLS ‘ApraBowv ALweva Tpoc- 
ayopevouow: ot 6 viv tovs ‘AptaBpous *Apo- 
tpéBas karodow. &Ovn pev obv mepl TpidKxovta 
THY Yopay véuerat THY perakY Tayou kal Trav 
"AptaBpuv, evdaipovos S¢ ris yopas UTapxovens 
Kata Te KapTovs Kal Bookjpata Kal TO TOD YXpu- 
cov Kal apyvpov Kal Tay Tapamdnctwv rrAnOOs, 
Gums of WeEloUs 'AUTOV, TOY ard THs ys afévTes 
Biov, év XnoTyptots Sterérovy nal ovvexet Trordéuo 
mpos Te GAA AAOUS Kal TOUS OuOpous avTois da- 
Baivovres rév Taryov, &ws Eravoav adtovs ‘Pwpator, 
TaTewocavTes Kal KwpLAsS ToLnoaVTEs TAS TONES 
avra@ayv tas WreloTas, évias 5é Kal cuvoixiCovTes 
Bértiov. Apxov Sé Tis dvouias tavtns of dpewvol, 
naddrep eixos' NuTpay yap vepnomevor Kal piKpa 
KexTnuevoe Tav GAXroTpiov érefipouy. of Se 
dpvvopevot TovTous axupot THY Ldiwy épywv Ka- 
Gictavto é& avdyxns, Gor avTl Tod yewpyetv 
érorguouv Kal odto, Kal ovvéBatve THY Ywpav 
dpedoupéevny oreipay odaay Tav eugutwv ayaa 
oixetcOar Um AnoTaD. 

6. Tods 8 ody Avottavots dacty évedpevtixots, 
ékepevvntixovs, o€eis, Kovpous, eveEedixTous: doTi- 
Sov 8 adrods Sirrouv éyew ryv Sidperpov, coidov 


1 C2, and B,(after a correction), read revrfxovra ; Groskurd 
following. 


ee UEEEEEEEESGEEEEEEEAGDGEEEEEEEEREEEEEneed 


t Some of the MSS. read ‘‘fifty.” Pliny (4. 35) says there 
are “forty-six peoples” in Lusitania, but his Lusitania 
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circumstance that the Limaeas was also called the 
River of Lethe, The Artabrians have many thickly- 
peopled cities on that gulf which the sailors who 
frequent those parts call the Harbour of the Art- 
abrians, The men of to-day, however, call the 
Artabrians Arotrebians. Now about thirty ! different 
tribes occupy the country between the Tagus and 
the Artabrians, and although the country was blest 
in fruits, in cattle, and in the abundance of its gold 
and silver and similar metals, still, most of the people 
had ceased to gain their livelihood from the earth, 
and were spending their time in brigandage and in 
continuous warfare both with each other and with 
their neighbours across the Tagus, until they were 
stopped by the Romans, who humbled them and 
reduced most of their cities to mere villages, 
though they improved some of their cities by adding 
colonies thereto. It was the mountaineers who 
began this lawlessness, as was likely to be the case; 
for, since they occupied sorry land and possessed but 
little property, they coveted what belonged to the 
others. And the latter, in defending themselves 
against the mountaineers, were necessarily rendered 
powerless over their private estates, so that they, tao, 
began to engage in war instead of farming; and the 
result was that the country, neglected because it was 
barren of planted products, became the home only 
of brigands. 

6. At any rate, the Lusitanians, it is said, are 
given to laying ambush, given to spying out, are 
quick, nimble, and good at deploying troops. They 
have a small shield two feet in diameter, concave 


comprehends more territory than that of Strabo. Ptolémaeus. 
(2. 5) gives a list of fifty-seven cities as belonging to Lusitania, 
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els To wpdabev, TeAandoww eEnpTnpévoy (ovTE yap 
mopraxas oT dvTiAaBas éyet). rapakipis mpos 
Tovtois } KoTis’ ArvoAwWpaKeES OF TAELOUS' TTAvLOL 
8é ddvotdwrois ypavrar Kal Tptrodiats, of S ad- 
Rot vevpivors Kpaveriv’ ot meCol dé Kat Kynpidas 
éyouaw, axovtta 8 Exartos mew’ tives dé Kat 
Sopate xpavtar. émedopatides dé yarxeat. vious 
88 Tay mpocokobyTmy TH Aoupip moTay@ Aa- 
Kovinas dudyew dhaciv, areemTnpiors xpwpevovs 
Sis xal muplas éx ALGwv Siarrvpwv, ~uxporou- 
TpobvTas Kat povoTpopoovTas KaPapiws Kai ALTas. 
Ourixot § eat Avaottavol, Ta Te omAdyyva ém- 
Brérovaty, ovK extéwvovtes’ mpoceTiPXrErrovar SE 
Kai Tas év TH wrevpa préBas, cal Wnradavtes 5é 
Texpaipovrar. omdayxvevovTar dé cal du av6- 
pOTaVv alypakeTwv, KarXUMTovTes odyots’ elf 
Stay wdAnyh Urd Ta oTAdyyva bWd TOD Lepo- 
CKOTOU, pavTevoyTAaL TpwToVv ex TOD TTwpLATOS: 
trav § ddovtwy Tas yelpas dmoKxonTovTeEs Tas 
deftas avatiéacty. 

7."Amavtes 8 of dpevot AtTot, vdpoTrorat, 
yaporedvat, Babelay Kataxeyupévor THY KOmND 
yuvatkav Sixny' pitpwcduevor 5¢ Ta péTwra 
pdxovrat. tpayopayoto. Sé€ pddiota, Kal TP 
“Apes tpdyov Ovovct Kal Tovs aiyuadwrous Kal 





1 Not “eating only one kind of food” (Stephanus' 
Thesaurus, Liddell and Scott, and elsewhere). Athenaeus 
(2. 21) quotes Phylarchus as saying that ‘the Iberians 
always eat only one meal a day.” Op. also Xen. Cyrepaedia 
8. 8. 9. See the translator's note in Classical Quarterly, 
London, April, 1917, pp. 132-134. 
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in front, and suspended from the shoulder by means 
of thongs (for it has neither arm-rings nor handles), 
Besides these shields they have a dirk or a butcher’s- 
knife. Most of them wear linen cuirasses; a few 
wear chain-wrought cuirasses and helmets with 
three crests, but the rest wear helmets made of 
sinews. The foot-soldiers wear greaves also, and 
each soldier has several javelins; and some also make 
use of spears, and the spears have bronze heads. 
Now some of the peoples that dwell next to the 
Durius River live, it is said, after the manner of the 
Laconians—using anointing-rooms twice a day and 
taking baths in vapours that rise from heated stones, 
bathing in cold water, and eating only one meal 
a day;! and that in a cleanly? and simple way. 
The Lusitanians are given to offering sacrifices, and 
they inspect the vitals, without cutting them out. 
Besides, they also inspect the veins on the side of the 
victim ; and they divine by the tokens of touch, too. 
They prophesy through means of the vitals of human 
beings also, prisoners of war, whom they first cover 
with coarse cloaks, and then, when the victim has 
been struck beneath the vitals by the diviner, they 
draw their first auguries from the fall of the victim. 
And they cut off the right hands of their captives 
and set them up as an offering to the gods. 

7. All the mountaineers lead a simple life, are 
water-drinkers, sleep on the ground, and let their 
hair stream down in thick masses after the manner 
of women, though before going into battle they bind 
their hair about the forehead. They eat goat’s-meat 
mostly, and to Ares they sacrifice a he-goat and also 


2 Cp. Diodorus Siculus, 5. 33, where the cleanly habits of 
the Celtiberians are similarly spoken of. 
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ov n 4 ¢ , ¢ 2 t 
(mmous’ totodat 58 kal éxaropBas éxdorov yévous 
‘EAAnvixds, os kal Ilivdapos pyat 


f / e f 
mavra Ovew exaTov. 


rerovot 88 Kal ayavas yuuvixods Kal omdLTLKOUS 
Kal immexovs, TuypyH Kad Spou@ Kat SraxpoRoria pe 
Kal th omerpndov ayn. ot 8 dpecor Ta Sv0 pépn 
tod érous SpvoBardve xpavrat, Enpavavtes Kab 
Koavtes, eita ahécavtes Kal aprotromadpevot, 
or amotiGecOat eis xpovov. ypavrar 5é kcal 
tude’ olvov! 8&8 omavifovtar’ tov 5é yevopevov 
TAXU dvarioKovot KATEVWXOUUEVOL PETA TOV TUY- 
yevar' avr édalou 5& Boutipe xpavTau Kxady- 
pevol te Sevmvovat, wept rovs Toixous Kaédpas 
oixodountas exovtes, mpoxabnvTat ss Kal’ nrAtKkiay 
Kal rij. meprdopntoy Sé TO Setmvov, Kat wapa 
morov opxyodvTat mpos avAov Kal cddTuyya xo- 
pevovTes, ahrA Kal dvaddopevot nal o«rAdlovtes' 
év Baornravia S& Kat yuvaixes avapylE avdpace 
dvtiAapBavopevar® tay yeipav. pedavelpoves 
dmavtes, To wréov ev aayots, ev olamwep Kal ott- 
BaSoxorrotar. xKnpivors 88 aryyelors xpaevrat, 
Kaddmep kal of Kertoi. ai yuvaixes 8 év évdvpace 
nal avOwais ecOjocar Stayouow. dvt) dé vopt- 
opatos of ye® Alay dv Bdber hoptiwy apoBq 
xpavtat, } ToD apyupod éhdopatos amotépvovTes 
dtddact. tous S&€ Gavatovpévovs Kararretpovct, 


4 ofveu, Jones, for ofvy. Cp. dv rots oravCopevors 2. 5. 26. 

2 dvipiot dvriAauBavdpevar, Groskurd, for avr mpocayriAap- 
Bavénevar; so Forbiger and Meineke. 

§ of ye, Groskurd, for of 5€. 





1 Athenaeus gives a rather full description of the Celtic 
banquet (4, 36), but he says nothing of waxen vessels. The 
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the prisoners and horses; and they also offer heca- 
tombs of each kind, after the Greek fashion—as 
Pindar himself says, “to sacrifice a hundred of every 
kind.” They also hold contests, for light-armed 
and heavy-armed soldiers and cavalry, in boxing, in 
running, in skirmishing, and in fighting by squads. 
And the mountaineers, for two-thirds of the year, 
eat acorns, which they have first dried and crushed, 
and then ground up and made into a bread that may 
be stured away for a long time. They also drink 
beer; but they are scarce of wine, and what wine 
they have made they speedily drink up in merry 
feastings with their kinsfolk; and instead of olive- 
oil they use butter. Again, they dine sitting down, 
for they have stationary seats builded around the 
walls of the room, though they seat themselves 
forward according to age and rank. The dinner 
is passed round, and amid their cups they dance 
to flute and trumpet, dancing in chorus, but also 
leaping up and crouching low. But in Bastetania 
women too dance promiscuously with men, taking 
hold of their hands, All the men dress in black, 
for the most part in coarse cloaks, in which they 
sleep, on their beds of litter. And they use waxen 
vessels, just as the Celts do.! But the women 
always go clad in long mantles and gay-coloured 
gowns. Instead of coined money the people, at 
least those who live deep in the interior, employ 
barter, or else they cut off pieces from beaten silver 
metal and pass them as money. Those who are 
condemned to death they hurl from precipices; and 


editors have variously emended the Greek word for 
‘“waxen”: to ‘‘ wooden,” “earthen,” ‘‘plaited,” and 
‘‘made of horns.” But see the translator's note in Classical 
Quarterly, London, April, 1917, pp. 182-134. 
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rovs &€ matpadoias Ew TOY Opav 7} TOY TOTapLaY 
KatTarevoval. yapnodarS domep of” EXXnves. ToS 
88 dppworous, domep of Alyvmriot 7o Tadaton, 
mpoTiOéacwy eis Tas OdovS TOiS TeMelpapmevols TOD 
/ e 4 , / 7 
mabovs viroOnkns yapiv. SipGepivors Te Motos 
éyp&vto éws ért Bpovtou ba tas mAnupupisas 
wal ta Tevayn, vuvi Sé Kal Ta povdtvra Hon 
onda. Gres woppupol, tprpOévres 5é Aevxol. 
gore S¢ tev dpeiwy o Bios obros, worep Edn», 
‘ é n 
Aéyw Tos THY Bopeloy TAEVPAaV adopilovtas THs 
"1 Bnpias, KadrAaixovs nal "Aotoupas wal Kavra- 
Bpous péexpt Ovacxadver cai ris [upyvys: opoet- 
Seis yap amdvtwv of Bios. dxvad Sé Tois ovopace 
’ 4 X 3 \ a a bd va 
mreovate, hevywy TO andés THS ypadas, ev py 
rive mpos HdovaS eoriy axovew TINevravpovs nal 
BapSurras xal’AdXoTpiyas Kal ddda xelpw Kal 
donporepa TOUT@Y 6vopLaTa. 
\ \ /, ’ A ? 3 a 
8. To 5¢ Svorjpepov cal aypiades ov éx TOU 
Aa / 
qmorenety oupBéBnke povov, GAA Kal Sia Tov 
e a 
éxtomiapov' Kal yap 6 mAods em’ abtods waxpos 
\ ee v4 7 > bd a 
Kat ai oool, Suceriptxroe 8 dvTes atroBePAnKact 
TO Kowovikoy Kal Td pirdvOpwrov. Arrov é 
viv robTo wdoxovar dia THY ElpHuNnY KaL THY TOV 
‘Pwpaiwy émidnpiav' Scots 8 Hrrov TovTO cup- 


1 Kramer conjectures ’Agotipio: for Alytwriot, citing Hero- 
dotus 1. 197 aud Strabo 16. 1. 20. So read Forbiger, Miiller- 
Diibner, and Meineke. 





1 Since this custom was followed by the Asayrians (Hero- 
dotus 1. 197 and Strabo 16. 1. 20), and since there is no other 
account of such a practice among the Egyptians, some of the 
editors have presumed to emend the text, perhaps rightly. 
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the parricides they stone to death out beyond their 
mountains or their rivers. They marry in the same 
way as the Greeks. Their sick they expose upon 
the streets, in the same way as the Egyptians! did 
in ancient times, for the sake of their getting sug- 
gestions from those who have experienced the 
disease. Again, up to the time of Brutus? they 
used boats of tanned leather on account of the flood- 
tides and the shoal-waters, but now, already, even 
the dug-out canoes are rare. Their rock-salt is red, 
but when crushed it is white. Now this, as I was 
saying, is the mode of life of the mountaineers, [ 
mean those whose boundaries mark off the northern 
side of Iberia, namely, the Callaicans, the Asturians, 
and the Cantabrians, as far as the Vasconians and. the 
Pyrenees; for the modes of life of all of them are 
of like character. I shrink from giving too many of 
the names, shunning the unpleasant task of writing 
them down—unless it comports with the pleasure 
of some one to hear “ Pleutaurans,” “ Bardyetans,” 
“ Allotrigans,’’ and other names still less pleasing 
and of less significance than these. 

8. The quality of intractability and wildness in 
these peoples has not resulted solely from their 
engaging in warfare, but also from their remote- 
ness; for the trip to their country, whether by sea 
or by land, is long, and since they are difficult to 
communicate with, they have lost the instinct of 
sociability and humanity. They have this feeling 
of intractability and wildness to a less extent now, 
however, because of the peace and of the sojourns 
of the Romans among them. But wherever such 


* See footnote 4, page 63, 
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Baive, xyarer@repoi eiot nat Onpiwdécrrepor. 
tovauTns © obons Kal a6 TOV TOTwY AUTPOTNTOS 
éviots, Kal tdv dpetwy) eixos émiteiverOar THY 
ToLaUTHY aToTiav. GANA viv, ws elroy, TéTAaVTAL 
TokenobvTa mavta: Tous Te yap auvéxyovTas ett 
viv pddwota Ta AnoTHpta KavrdBpous Kal Tous 
yetTovevovtas avtols KaTéAvcev 0 YeBaoros Kai- 
cap, kal dvtl tod TwopOeivy trois tav ‘Pwpaior 
guppaxous oTpatevovar viv brép Tav ‘Pwpaiwy 
of te Kwviaxol nal of mpos tais mnyais tod 
"IBnpos olxodvres Udnvtoticot. & 7 éxeivov 
diadcEapevos TeBéptos, Tpidyv Taypatwv otpatiw- 
TuKoy éTiaoTHcas TOiS TOTrOLS, TO aTrobEyOeY UTS 
Tod YeSacrod Kaicapos, od povov eipnuixods, 
GANA Kal ToduTiKO’s Sn TWAS abTaY amepya- 
oapevos TUyXdveEt. 


IV 


1. Aoury & doth rijs I 8npias % re arb StnrOv 
pexpe ths Tlupnuns nad’ nuds maparia nal 4 
TAUTHS UmEepKelweyn pecoyaia Taca TO Mev TAG- 
TOS dvwparos, TO Sé pHKos puKp@ Trevor 4 
Tetpaxiayirtwv oradioy, To 5é THis Tapadias Ett * 
Treiov Kat Siryedioss otadiors elpnrar. acl dé 
aro pev Kddans, tod cara XrijAas pous, emt 
Kapyndova Néav dia ytrtovs xal Staxocious ata- 
Siovs: oixetcGar 5& thy Hova TavTnv bard Baatn- 
tavayv, ods Kal BacrovAous Kadota, é« pépous 


1 dpelwy, Jones, for dpav (cp. épefov 3. 3, 7). 
9 %:, Groskurd, for éxf. 
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sojourns are rarer the people are harder to deal with 
and more brutish ; and if some are so disagreeable 
merely as the result of the remoteness of their regions, 
it is likely that those who live in the mountains are 
still more outlandish. But now, as I have said, they 
have wholly ceased carrying on war; for both the 
Cantabrians (who still to-day more than the rest 
keep together their bands of robbers) and their 
neighbours have been subdued by Augustus Caesar ; 
‘and instead of plundering the allies of the Romans, 
both the Coniacans! and the Plentuisans,? who live 
near the source of the Iberus, now take the field for 
the Romans. Further, Tiberius, his successor, has set 
over these regions an army of three legions (the army 
already appointed by Augustus Caesar), and it so 
happens that he already has rendered some of the 
peoples not only peaceable but civilised as well. 


IV 


1, There remains of Iberia the seaboard of Our 
Sea from the Pillars to the Pyrenees Mountains, 
and also the whole of the interior above it, which is 
unequal in breadth but slightly more than four 
thousand stadia in length, though the length of the 
seaboard has been given as still greater than that 
by as much as two thousand stadia. They say that 
the distance from Calpe, the mountain near the 
Pillars, to New Carthage is two thousand two 
hundred stadia; and this coast is inhabited by 
Bastetanians, who are also called Bastulians, and, 

1 Possibly a corruption for ‘‘Coniscans,” whom Strabo 


tnentions later on as being a Cantabrian tribe (3. 4. 12). 
? A people otherwise unknown. 
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8é cal be ‘Qpntavar. évredbev § emt TOV "IRnpa 
aNOUS TocovTous ox edov Tt TavTHY 6 éyew 
"Ednravous. évtos 5€ tod "IBnpos wéype Tupiyns 
Kal TOV Tlowmniov avadnudray xLALtous wal 
eEaxoaious: oixety be "ESntavév Te OAlyoUsS Kal 
our ov TOUS | Tpoaayopevopevous Tvdtenras, mepe- 
plo pévous Térpaxa. 

2. Kara pépos dé amo Kadans apEapevors 
paxis éotly open Tis Baoryravias | Kal Tov 
‘Opyntavor, Sacciav oany éxouoa Kal Meyano- 
devdpor, Stopilovoa TH mapaniay amo THS pEeco- 
yatas. modAaxod dé cavravdd € eat Xpuceia kab 
ahha pétadda, mods 8 dot ev TH Tapahia 
Taurn m™ porn Mdvaka, ioov  bréXouoa TAS Kadans, 
dcov Kal Ta Tadecpa: €peTr Optov oe éorl vov} tots 
ev Th mepaia Nopdou,? kat Tapiyelas be ¢ exer Me- 
yahas. TAUTND TLves TH Mauvann THY aura 
vouifovaty, hy votdtny Tov DPoxaikdv woreov 
mpos SvaEL Kelevny maperAndapev, oun éote Sé 
GAN éexeivn pev atrwtépw Ths Kadrans éoti, xate- 
oKaNUEYN, Ta 8 ixyn c@tovoa ‘EXAnvinis TOAEWS, 
4 b¢ Madara mAnotov HGARo», Powexren TO 
oXnpATL. epel ys oe early a tav BEtravav wots, 
é& Hs xal Ta TapLxXn jeelaatd Aeyerae. 

3. Mera tavtnv “ABdnpa, Powikwv Kxticpa 
kab avty}. vmép dé Tey Tomwy év TH cpewy Sel- 

1 dor) viv, A. Miller, for éariy ev; A. Vogel approving. 


2 Noudot, Tyrwhitt, for the corrupt caluact; so Groskurd, 
and Meineke. 


1 These Trophies were set up near what is now La Junquera, 
Cp. Sallust, Hist, Frag, 4, 29 (Dietsch). 
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in part, by Oretanians also; thence to the Iberus js 
another distance of about the same number of stadia, 
and this coast is occupied by Edetanians; and thence, 
this side the Iberus, to the Pyrenees and the Trophies 
of Pompey? is a coast of sixteen hundred stadia, 
which is inhabited by a few of the Edetanians, and 
also, for the rest of the way, by the peoples called 
Indicetans, who have been divided into four tribes. 

2. In detail: if we begin from Calpe, we have a 
mountain-chain belonging to Bastetania and to the 
Oretanians, which has dense forests of tall trees, 
and separates the coast from the interior. Here 
also, in many places, there are mines of gold and 
other metals, The first city on this coastline is 
Malaca, which is as far distant from Calpe as Gades 
is; itis now an emporium for the Nomads on the 
opposite coast,? and it also has great establishments 
for salting fish. Some regard Malaca as identical 
with Maenaca,3 which, as we have been taught, lies 
farthest of the Phocaean cities in the west; but this 
is not true, On the contrary, the city of Maenaca 
is farther away from Calpe, and is now in ruins 
(though it still preserves the traces of a Greek city), 
whereas Malaca is nearer, and bears the stamp of a 
Phoenician city. Next thereafter comes the city 4 
of the Exitanians, after which the salted fish take 
their trade name. 

3. After this city comes Abdera, which is itself a 
place founded by the Phoenicians. Beyond the 
regions in question, in the mountain country, 


2 Of Africa, 
* The present site of Almunecar. 
* The name of the city was “Sex” according to Ptolemaeus 
(2. 4. 7), ‘‘ Hexi” according to Pomponius Mela (2. 6), 
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STRABO 


xpvrat’OSvecera Kal To lepov THs "AOnvas ey auth, 
bs TloceSévids te elpnxe wal ’Aptepidwpos kat 
’Aakrnmiddns 6 Mupreaves, avnp ev 7h T oupo7- 
ravia mavevoas TA ypappatina Kab mepinynatly 
twa tév Ovav éxdeSwxas Tov tadty. obros bé 
now bropynpata THs mrdavns ths ’Odvaocéws 
éy TO lepd ris ’“AOyvas doridas mpooTeTatTa- 
rNedcOar Kad dxpooroha, év Kaddaixois 5é Tay 
peta Tevepov orpatevodytay Tivas oixhjoat, Kar 
trdptar modes avoids, Thy pev Kadovpévny 
7EXXAnvEs, Thy 58 ’ApPhlrAoxXoL, oS kal Tod Apde- 
AOXoU TEdeUTHTAaVTOS Sevpo Kal Tov TUVOYTOV 
mravnbevtav péxps THs pecoyatas, Kal Tov 
ued” ‘Hpaxdéous 6é twas cal Tov amo Meconvns 
icrophabai pyc erroujoat chy “I Bnpiay, THS 
88 KavtaBplas pépos tt xatacyeiy Adxovas ar 
obtdés pyar cal ddrdov. évtadda 6é rat ‘Onpirér- 
ravi wodw "Oxddral eriopa réyovor TOU peTa 
"Avtivopos Kal Tov Tald@v abtovd SuaBdvtos es 
tiv TraMay. kat ev 7h AcBun 88 memicrevKact 
rives, Tois Tov Vaderputév éumopors mpoaéxovres, 
ds nat "Apreuldwpos elpncev, ote of imép THS 
Maupouctas olxodvtes mpos Tos éomrepious At- 
Gio. Awropdyot Kadovvrat giTovpevot AWTOY, 
réav Twa Kab pitav, ob Sedpevor Se moTob, ovee 
éyovtes Sid Thy avudpiay, Scatelvovtes Kal pexpe 


‘ f ‘4 


rav brep THS Kupyyys tote. dANoL Te TAL 


1 Siebenkees is probably right in emending "AWiKéAAa to 
'anérxdav and ’OxéAa to 'MxéAAa; 80, in general, the later 
editors read. Strabo apparently has in mind the *OnéAdov 
9 a of Ptolemaeus (2. 5.7); cp. the Ocelenses of Pliny 

. 35). 
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Odysseia is to be seen, and in it the temple of 
Athene, as has been stated by Poseidonius, Artemi- 
dorus, and Asclepiades the Myrlean, a man who 
taught grammar in Turdetania and has published an 
account of the tribes of that region. According to 
Asclepiades, shields and ships’ beaks have been 
nailed up in the temple of Athene as memorials of 
the wanderings of Odysseus; and some of those who 
made the expedition with Teucer lived in Callaicia, 
and there were once two cities there, of which one 
was called Hellenes, and the other, Amphilochi; ? 
for not only did Amphilochus die at the place, but 
his companions wandered as far as the interior of the 
country. And, he further says, history tells us that 
some of the companions of Heracles and of the 
emigrants from Messene colonised Iberia, As for 
Cantabria, a part of it was seized and held by the 
Laconians, according to both Asclepiades and others. 
Here, too, they mention a city Opsicella, founded by 
Ocelas, who in company with Antenor and _ his 
children crossed over to Italy. Furthermore, in the 
case of Libya, some have believed, giving heed to 
the merchants of Gades (as Artemidorus has already 
stated), that the people who live beyond Maurusia 
next to the Western Ethiopians are called Lotus- 
eaters because they feed on lotus (a sort of plant 
and root) and do not need drink, or have any, either, 
since there is no water in their entire country, 
although it stretches even as far as the regions of 
Cyrene. And there is still another people called 


1 Named after Hellen, the eponymous hero of the 
Hellenes, 
* Named after Amphilochus. Cp, 14. 4. 3. 
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kadodvrar reese te TY érépay oixobytes TOV 
mpo THs pixpas LUptews igo, THY Myeyya. 

A. Ou 87 Oavpdtos tis ay ove Tov TrotnToD Ta 
meph Ty ‘Oduccéwos mr dvny pvOoypadijoavtos 
TOUTOY TOV TpOTroV wor éw Lrnrdv év te’ At- 
LavreK@ merayet Ta TONG Sia éo Ba Tay Aeyo- 
péveov meph avuTov (ra yap LxTopoupeva, eyes Hy, 
Kab Tois TOTOLS al Tols Gros THY on éxetvou 
meTAATHEvwY, Wate ove aTiPavoy érrote. Td 
TAdopa), our’ et Tives avTals Te TavTats Tals 
toropiats Tea TEUTAVTES war TH Torupadig, TOU 
mointow kal pos emLaTnHOVLKaS vroGérets eT pe- 
‘pay THY ‘Opijpou moino, xabdmep Kparns TE 
a Marndwrns ¢ éroinae Kal urrot tives. od ovTas 
dry poinas édéEavro THY émexeipnow THY Tora Thy 
@oTE OV povov TOV mounTay oKaTravews q Oept- 
oTov Sinny éx Taons THS ToLauT nS emia tins 
é£éBaXop, ada Kar Tous dxpapevous THS TOLAUTNS 
mpaypatelas parvopevous vméhafov: ouvnyopiay 
dé 4) emavopwouw v7] Te ToLovToY Erepov els TA 
hex Gévra im éxeivev etoeveryKely ovK eB dppnoev 
obte TOY ypaupatixav ore Tov mept Ta padn- 
para Seev@v ovdeis. Kaitou éuoi ye doxet Suva- 
Tov elvar Kab ouvnyopia at Toots TOY Ae GevTwv 
Kat eis erravopOwaw 4 dyew Kat padtara, eis TAUTA, 
baa Ilv@éas mapexpovcato tovs mictevoavTas 
auT® Kata dyvotay TOV Te éxtTrepiwy TOT@V Kal 
TaY TpodgBoppwy THY Tapa TOV wKeavov. GAA 
TadTa pév édcbw, Noyov éxovta iStov Kal paxpov. 





1 See 2, 5. 20. 4 Homer. 
3 That is, Crates and others, 
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Lotus-eaters, who dwell in one of the two islands 
off the Lesser Syrtis, I mean Meninx.1 

4, So no one could be surprised if, in the first place, 
the poet? has written his mythical account of the 
wanderings of Odysseus in such a way as to set 
most of his stories of Odysseus in the Atlantic Sea 
beyond the Pillars of Heracles (for the stories he told 
were so closely related to the facts, both in respect 
of places and of everything else created by his fancy, 
that he rendered his fiction not unplausible) ; nor 
surprised if, in the second place, some men, having 
believed in these stories themselves and also in the 
wide learning of the poet, have actually turned 
the poetry of Homer to their use as a basis of scienti- 
fic investigations, as has been done by Crates of 
Mallos and certain others as well. Other men, how- 
ever, have greeted all attempts of that sort with such 
ferocity that they not only have cast out the poet, 
as though he were a mere ditch-digger or harvest- 
labourer, from the whole field of scientific knowledge 
of this kind, but also have supposed to be madmen 
all who have taken in hand such a task as that; but 
as for introducing any defence, or revision, or anything 
else of the kind, for the assertions of those men,? no 
one either among the grammarians or the scientific 
experts has ventured to do so. And yet, to me at. 
least, it seems to be possible not only to defend 
many of their assertions, but to bring them under 
revision, and in particular all those wherein Pytheas 
has led astray those men who, in ignorance both of 
the regions in the west and of those in the north 
along the ocean, have believed him. But let us pass 
by these matters, since they involve a special and 
lengthy discussion. 
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5. Tis 88 ray EXXjvev wrdvns eis Ta BadpBapa 
v / v \ / \ 
vn voulfor tis Av altiov 76 Steordcba Kara 
pépn puxpa kal Suvacrelas éreTdoxny od éxov- 

\ % ‘ ’ 3 f, Ld tA 

cas Tpos GAAAoUS KaT’ abOdderav, WoTE ex TOv- 
Tov mpos Tos émiovtas é&wbev acdevels eivar 
robo 8é 7d abades év 841 Tots "IAnpot padtora 
érérewe, mpocdaBodar cal 7d Travodpyov pucet 

1 7d py amrdodv’ eri 12 yap xal 
kal TO py Groby’ émiGertxol® yap Kal AnoTpl- 
xol rots Bias éyévovro Ta pixp& Torpdyvres, 
peydros 8 ovk émtBardopevor ba TO peyddas 
wh karacxevdtecOar Svvauers nad xowvevias. et 
yap 8) ovvacrifery éBovrovto dAd*jdous, OvTE 
KapynSoviots trijpkev dv xataatpipacbas éred- 
Goto. thy TreloTnY avTav é« eptovatas, Kal 
&re mpdtepov Tupiots, elra Kedrois, of viv Kedri- 
Bnpes kal Bijpoves xadobdvrat, ote TH AnoTH 
Oipiddy Kal Leptwpip peta tadta Kal eb tives 
Erepor Suvactetas érefipnoav peilovos: ‘Popaiot 

n / ‘ LW a 5 

Te T@ KaTa pépn mpos Tous IBnpas rrohepew Kae 
éedatny Sid tavtny thy Suvactelay Todvy Tia 
Suerérecav xpdvov, 4ddoT’ adous KaTaTTpEpo- 
pevor Téws, Ews Grravtas Umoxetpious éAaPov da- 
Korot axeddv TL Sree i) waxpoTepoy. eémdverpe 
88 él rhy mepijnynow. 

6. Merd roivuy"ABSnpa éort Kapyndav 7 Néa, 
xrioua "AcSpovBa, Tod SiadeEapévov Bapeay 


1 5h, Meineke. for 8é. 
2 dxOerixol, Corais, for érléero:; so the later editors, 
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petty divisions and SOVereignties Which, on the 
strength of their self-sufficiency, had no intercourse 
with one another; and hence, as a result, they were 
Powerless against the invaders from abroad. This. 
Spirit of self-sufficiency, 4mong the Iberiang | mean, 
was Particularly intense, since by nature they had 
already received both the Quality of knavery and 
that of insincerity, For by their modes of ]ifa the 
€came inclined to attack ang to rob, venturing 


6. After Abdera, then, Comes New Carthage, 
which was founded by Hasdrubal, the SuCCessor of 
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mov "AvviBa matépa, Kpatiot TOAY TOV TAUTY 
méodewv' Kal yap épupvoTnte Kal TELYel KATETKED- 
acevo Karas Kal opére Kal Mpvyn KexoopnTat 
Kai Tos TOY apyupiwy peTadrols, qept wv €tpi)- 
caper’ KavTaida bé Kal ev rois WAnaloy TOTALS 
modd} 4) Tapuxela’ Kal Eats TOUTO petCov éurraptov 
Tav pv ex Oararrns Tols ev TH pecoyaia, Tov & 
dxeibev toils Ew macw. 9 9 évOévde péypt Tov 
"I Bnpos wapadia xaTa pécov Twos .Td SraoTHpa 
eel TOV ovKpava. mora pov kal THY éxBomny 
abToD Kal TOALY Gpavupov pel SE EX TOU TUPEXOUS 
bpovs TH bmepkerpern payer THY TE Mandaxkas 
Kal Tov Tept Kapyndova} tommy, me atos webn, 
maparANrOS $é mwas TO "[Bype, pexpov Sé dvéxer 
rhs KapynSovos rtov 4 tod “1Bnpos. petakv 
dy ody ToD Dovepwvos Kat THS Kapyndévos tpt 
modixvia Macoadtwrav elow ob TOAD amrwder 
rod rorapod TovTav 8 éatt yvOplLwTaToY TO 
‘Hyepooxoreiov, Exov em) TH dxpa THs ’Edeotas 
"Apréuidos lepov cpodpa Tepwpevov, P expyoaro 
Seprwpros dpunTnpl Kara OddatTav' épupvor yap 
dort Kal AjoTPLKOY, KATOTTOV 8& éx moAXOU TOS 
td a \ U a] ‘ 
mpooTAcoual, KAAELTAL Sé Ardviov, olov ‘Aptepi- 
giov, éxov atdnpeia ebput) mrynciov Kal pnaioia, 
Tlxavyoiav nal TrovpBapiav, cat ApvoOdraTTav 


¢ i Ld , 2 dt 
UmepKetmevny, EXOUTAY KvuKAOV2 aTadi@y TETPA- 


1 gnepxepevay before rénwv, Xylander omits ; so the later 
editors. ; 
3 xbxdov, Casaubon, for ev ridg. 


a 
1 That is, colonised from Marseilles. 
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Barcas, the father of Hannibal. New Carthage is 
by far the most powerful of all the cities in this 
country, for it is adorned by secure fortifications, 
by walls handsomely built, by harbours, by a lake, 
and by the silver mines of which I have spoken. 
And here, as well as at the places near by, the fish- 
salting industry is large. Furthermore, New Carthage 
is a rather important emporium, not only of the 
imports from the sea for the inhabitants of the 
interior, but also of the exports from the interior 
for all the outside world. On the coast from New 
Carthage up to the Iberus, about midway between 
these two points, are the Sucro River and its mouth, 
and a city with the same name as the river. The 
river rises in the mountain which connects with the 
mountain-chain that lies beyond Malaca and the 
regions about New Carthage; it can be waded, 
runs about parallel to the Iberus, and is slightly less 
distant from New Carthage than from the IDerus. 
Now between the Sucro River and New Carthage, 
not far from the river, there ate three small 
Massiliote! cities. Of these, the best known is 
Hemeroscopeium,? a place held in very great esteem, 
since it has on its promontory a temple of the 
Ephesian Artemis; and it was used by Sertorius 
as a naval base. For it is a natural stronghold and 
adapted to piracy, and is visible at a considerable 
distance to the approaching sailors. It is also called 
“Dianium,” the equivalent? of “Artemisium ”’; it 
has iron mines with fine deposits near by, and small 
islands, Planesia and Plumbaria, and above ita lagoon 
of salt-water four hundred stadia in circuit. Next, 


2 The word means ‘‘ Day-watch,” . 
* That is, in Greek. 
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xoctov. 10° 4 rod ‘Hpaxdéous vijcos 45n mpos 
Kapynddvt, iv xarodot LxopBpaplay1 amo Tov 
Gdcxopéveov oxopBpav, & dv ro apictov oxev- 
dterar ydpov' etwoat dé Sieve. atadious Kad rér- 
tapas Tis Kapyndovos. mau S émi Odtepa rod 
Sovepwvos iovte emt thy éxBornv tod “[Bnpos 
Sdyouvroy, xticpa ZaxvvOior, iv "AvviBas xata- 
oxdypas Tapa Ta cuyxelpeva mpos ‘Pwpatous rov 
Sevrepov aitois ekire méreyov pds Kapyndo- 
vlous. mdnatov Se mores cial Xeppdvnads te kal 
'Oréactpov nat Kaptadias: én’ ara S¢ ri dia- 
Bdoe tod IBnpos Aéprwcca katotxia. pet dé o 
"IBnp, ard KavtrdBpwv éxov ras apxds, éml 
peonuBplav Sid modAod Tedtov TapadrnAos Tois 
IIvpnvatos pect. 

7. Metatd S& trav rod “IBnpos éxtporav Kal 
tov axpav ris Ivpyvns, ep’ dv iSputar 7a ava- 
Ohpara tod Llopmniov, mpwtn Tappdcov éott 
mods, Gripevos pév, ev Kodm@ 88 idpupévy cal 
katerkevacnévn Tois Ado txavds, Kal ovx 
frrov evavdpotca vu ris Kapxndovos. ™ pos 
yap Tas Tav Hyepovev émidnpias evpuds exel, 
nat tor OoTrep pntpoTorss ov THs évrds "I Bnpos 
povov, GAG Kal Tis eKTOs THs Toddis. al te 
Tupryoiar vijcot mpoxeipevar mrynotov Kal 7 
"HBuaos, akidroyor vijco, Thy Oécw evKatpov 
Ths médews tmrayopevovo. "Epatoabévns 5é 
nad vabatabpov eyew dnolv abriy, ovde ayxupo- 
Bontors obd8pa edtvxodcar, ds dvTiNéywv eipyrev 
"Aprepidwpos. 

1 XxopBpaplay, Xylander, for ExopBooaplav ; 80 generally the 
editors. 
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and quite near to New Carthage, comes the Island 
of Heracles, which they call Scombraria, from the 
scomber-fish caught there, from which the best fish- 
Sauce is prepared. It is twenty-four stadia distant 
from New Carthage. And again, on the other side. 
' of the Sucro, as you go towards the mouth of the | 


advantages; and at present it is not less Populous 
than New Carthage. Indeed, it is naturally suited 
for the residence of the Prefects, and is a metropolis, 
as it were, not only of the country this side the 
Iberus, but also of the greater part of the country 
beyond the Iberus. And the Gymnesian Islands, 
which lie near by off the coast, and Ebusus,! al] 
noteworthy islands, Suggest that the position of the 
city is a happy one. Eratosthenes says that the 
city has also a roadstead, although, as Artemidorus, 
contradicting him, has already stated, it is not 
particularly blessed even with places of anchorage, 


? Elsewhere (3. 6, 1.), Strabo spells the word “EBougos 
(MSS. “Afouges), 
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8, Kat } ovpraca 8 ard Srpraov omaviletar 
Arpéor péxpt Sebpo, dvreddev 8 Sn Ta éEFs €v- 


Nueva cal xwpa dyad TOY TE Aenravay Kat 


Aaprodarntay cal Errwov Totovtav péxpt 'Byzro- 


piov. avTo 8 tot) Maccameoray xticpa, door 


Siaxoolous? Sséxov 77S Tlupyvns otadious Kal 


sav peOopiov 77s "[Rnplas mpos tiv Kedrenjy’ 
na abtn 8 éatl maca dyad) Kal eddtpevos. 
> a > 9 ‘ , ee ¢ , , > 

evratba 8 éati Kat 7 PéSos,2 awrodtyvioy *Eytro- 
puta, Twes 8e xtiowa ‘Podiov pact xavTradba 
33 cad ev TO Epropie Hy "Apreuw thy Edeotap 
ria, épodpev de Thy aitiav év Tots mepy Mac- 
cadiav. @xovy o° of 'Eyrropitat mpotepov pnotov 
TL TpOKElWevOv; § vov caretrat Lladata aroXts, voV 
8S olxodaty ev TH HTELp@. Sirrorus 8 oti, TElbXEt 
Suwpro evn, MpoTEpov crav lvduantoyv tivas Wpoo- 
olxovs &youga, ol, Kkaimep dia arONLTEVOPLEVOL, 


cowov pcs TeptBorov Exe éBovrovro mpos TOUS 


“Rrrnvas acparsias Kaply, Surdobv 5é rovToy, 
4 4 n f ? 4 

relxet péo@ Sept pevov" TO Xpovy S eis Tauro 
mohitevpa cuvyrOov pieTov TL EX TE BapRapov 


n 


na) “EAAnMKaY vopL wor, Srep Kal én ahdov 
moddov suvEesn. 
9, ‘Pel 5é nal moTapos mdnatov, ee TAs Tupyyys 


1 Siaxoctovs, Groskurd, and Corais, for wer paxia XiAlous. 

3 ‘pé5os (as in 14, 2 10), Casaubon, for ‘Podéryn; 80 
Siebenkees, Corais, Forbiger, and C. Miiller. Meineke 
reads ‘Pé5n, following the spelling of Ptolemacus. 


3 3, Meineke inserts. 
t. 


1 The MSS. read 4000 stadia, which is, of course, corrup 
Strabo has already given only 1600 stadia (§ 1 above) as the 
distance from the Iberus to the Pyrenees. The emendations 
of the editors run from 4 to 400 atadia. 
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8. Further, the whole coastline from the Pillars 
to Tarraco has few harbours, but from Tarraco on, 
all the way to Emporium, the coasts have fine 
harbours, and the country is fertile, both that of 
the Leétanians and the Lartolaeétans, and of other 
such peoples. Emporium was founded by the people 
of Massilia; it is about two hundred! stadia distant 
from the Pyrenees and from the common boundar 
between [beria and Celtica, and this coast too, all of 
it, is fertile and has good harbours. Here, too, is 
Rhodus, a small town belonging to the Emporitans, 
though some say it was fuunded by Rhodians. Both 
in Rhodus and in Emporium they worship Artemis 
of the Ephesians, and I shall tell the reason for 
this in my account of Massilia.2 The Emporitans 
formerly lived on a little island off the shore, which 
is now called Old City,’ but they now live on the 
mainland. And their city is a double one, for it 
has been divided into two cities by a wall, because, 
in former times, the city had for neighbours some of 
the Indicetans, who, although they maintained a 
government of their own, wished, for the sake of 
security, to have a common wall of circumvallation 
with the Greeks, with the enclosure in two parts— 
for it has been divided by a wall through the centre; 
but in the course of time the two peoples united 
under the same constitution, which was a mixture 
of both Barbarian and Greek laws—a thing which 
has taken place in the case of many other peoples, 

9. There is a river that flows near by,‘ which has 


24.1. 4-6, 

* The isle of Medas, near the mouth of the Ter River. 

‘ The Clodianus, now the insignificant Muga (cp. Ptole- 
maeus 2, 6. 19 and Mela 2, 89). 
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eyov tas dpyds, 4 58 éeBory Acuny éote Tots 
"Bumoplrais. Awoupyol 58 ikavds of ‘Eymopitat: 

wpav S& thy perdyatav éxovat, THY pev ayadny, 
thy 88 amaptoddpoy Ths dxpnotorépas Kal édrelas 
axolvov, carota Se "louyxdptov medtovs tives de 
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1 Berépwy, Wesseling, Meineke, for Berrépwy ; so C. Miiller, 
Tardieu, and L, Kayser. 


eee 
1 The Romans called it ‘‘ Campus Iuncarius,” from Iuncus, 
“rush.” Op. etymologically ng. ‘‘ junk.” 
a «Colony of Veterans”: the Praetorium mentioned by 
Antoninus. (Jtin, p. 398); exact site unknown, perhaps 
Vidreras. 
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its source in the Pyrenees; and its outlet serves as 
a port for the Emporitans. The Emporitans are 
quite skilful in flax-working. As for the inland 
territory which they hold, one part of it is fertile, 
while the other produces the spart of the rather 
useless, or rush, variety; it is called “ Juncarian” 
Plain. But some of the Emporitans occupy even 
some of the heights of the Pyrenees, as far as the 
Trophies that were set up by Pompey, past which 
runs the road from Italy to what is called « Farther” 
Iberia, and in particular to Baetica. This road some- 
times approaches the sea, though sometimes it stands 
off at a distance from the sea, and particularly in the 
regions on the west. It runs towards Tarraco from 
the Trophies that were set up by Pompey, through 
the Juncarian Plain and through Veteres? and what 
in the Latin tongue is called Fennel Plain, because 
it produces so much fennel, From Tarraco it runs 
towards the passage of the Iberus at the city of 
Dertossa; thence, after passing through Saguntum 
and the city of Setabis, it gradually departs from 
the sea and joins what is called the Spartarian—or, 
as we should say, “Rush ”—Plain.4 This plain is 
large and has no water, but produces the kind of 
Spart that is suitable for twisting into ropes, and is 
therefore exported to all regions, and particularly 
to Italy. Now formerly the road must have passed 
through the centre of this plain and through Ege- 
lasta, a road rough and long, but at the present day 


* Literally, the Greek ig: “Plain of Marathon, . , , 
marathon.” Strabo avoids transliterating ‘ Fenicularius” 
(the term actually used by the Romans) into Greek, 

* The Romans called it ‘* Campus Spartarius.” 
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they have made it run towards the coastal regions, 
merely touching upon the Rush Plain, yet leading 
to the same place as did the former road, namely, 
to the regions round about Castalo and Obulco; and 
through these cities the road runs to Corduba and 
Gades, the greatest of the trading-places. The 
distance from Corduba to Obulco is about three 
hundred stadia. The historians say that Caesar went 
from Rome to Obulco and the camp there in twenty- 
seven days, when he was about to engage in the 
battle near Munda. 

10. Such, then, is the character of the whole sea- 
board from the Pillars up to the common boundary 
of Iberia and Celtica. The interior country that lies 
beyond the seaboard (I mean the country enclosed 
by the Pyrenees Mountains and the northerly side 
of Iberia as far as Asturia) is divided by two 
mountain-ranges, speaking roughly. Of these moun- 
tains, one is parallel to the Pyrenees, beginning in 
Cantabria and ending at Our Sea (they call this 
mountain Idubeda); whereas the other, beginning 
at the centre of the first one, stretches towards the 
west, though it inclines towards the south and the 
coastline that runs from the Pillars. This latter 
mountain is at first a mere hill and bare of trees, 
and passes through the so-called Spartarian Plain; 
then it joins the forest that lies beyond both New 
Carthage and the regions round about Malaca; it is 
called Orospeda. It is between the Pyrenees and 
Idubeda, then, that the Iberus River flows, which is 
parallel with both mountains and is filled by the 
rivers and the other waters that pour down from 
them. On the Iberusisa city called Caesar Augusta ; 
also Celsa, a colonial settlement, where there is a 
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1 rapwpelas, Kramer, for mapoplas ; so the other editors. 

2 “Ogxay, Casaubon, for the corrupt "IAdocxay ; 80 the other 
editors. 

3 3’ év”Ocna, conj. of Puteanus, for 8% véc; 80 the editors. 

4 cay IAgphz, Meineke, for nat 1AépSay. 

5 xwplev, Groskurd, for dpév. 

© TlouréAwva, Xylander, for the corrupt TlopBialawva 5 80 
the editors. : 

7 Olacdva, Casaubon, for Ol8acotve (or Olacovva); 80, in 


general, the editors. Cp. Ptolemaeus 2. 6. 10. and Mela 
3. 1. 10. 
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stone bridge across the river. This country is jointly 
settled by several tribes, though the best known is 
what is called the tribe of the Iaccetanians, Their 
country begins at the foothills of the Pyrenees and 
then broadens out over the plains and joins the dis- 
tricts round about Ilerda and Osca, that is, the districts 
which belong to the Ilergetans, not very far from the 
Iberus. It was in these two cities, and in Calaguris 
(a city of the Vasconians), and in the two cities of 
Tarraco and Hemeroscopeium on the coast, that 
Sertorius fought his last battles after his expulsion 
from Celtiberia; but it was at Osca that he came to 
his end. And it was in Ilerda that Afranius and 
Petreius, the generals of Pompey, were defeated in 
battle later on by the Deified Caesar.2 Ierda is 
distant from the Iberus one hundred and sixty stadia, 
to a man travelling approximately towards the west ; 
from Tarraco, on the south, about four hundred and 
sixty stadia; from Osca, on the north, five hundred 
and forty stadia. Through these districts runs the 
road from Tarraco to those outermost Vasconians on 
the ocean who live about Pompelo, and about the 
city of Oeaso, which is at the ocean itself—a road 
of two thousand four hundred stadia, reaching to 
the very frontier of Aquitania and Iberia. Iaccetania 


* The Greek MSS. all read “of disease ” instead of “at 
Osca.” The emendation is certain! right, since we know 
that Sertorius was assassinated at Dice (cp. Velleius Pater- 
culus 2. 30, and Plutarch’s Life of Sertorius). 

* Literally, ‘the god”: Strabo's attempt to translate the 
Latin adjective ‘‘divus” (‘‘divine,” hence ‘deified ”) into 
Greek. The epithet “diyus” was regularly applied to 
the deceased emperors; here, of course, Julius Caesar is 
meant, 
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1 KayraBpiats, conj. of Xylander, for the corrupt Kav@apt- 
Kats 3 80, in general, the editors; but C. Miiller, KaAa-youp:- 
xats, and Tardieu, KiBupatexats. Cp. Athenaeus 14. 75, where 
in quoting this sentence from Strabo the reading of the MSS. 
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is the country where not only Sertorius cartied on 
war in his day against Pompey, but also, later on, 
Sextus, the son of Pompey, against the generals of 
Caesar. It is beyond Iaccetania, towards the north, 
that the tribe of the Vasconians is Situated, where 
there is a city Pompelo or, as one might say, 
Pompeiopolis, 

Il. As for the Pyrenees themselves, the Iberian 
side is well-wooded with trees of every kind 
and with evergreens; whereas the Celtic side is 
bare, although the central portions of it encompass 
glens that are capable of affording a good livelihood. 
These glens are occupied mostly by Carretanians, 
of the Iberian stock; and among these people ex- 
cellent hams are cured, rivalling those of Cantabria, 
and affording the people no small revenue. 

12. Crossing over the Idubeda Mountain, you are 
at once in Celtiberia, a large and uneven country, 
The greater part of it in tact is rugged and river- 
washed; for it is through these regions that the 
Anas flows, and also the Tagus, and the several 
rivers next to them, which, rising in Celtiberia, ow 
down to the western sea. Among these are the 
Durius, which flows past Numantia and Serguntia, 
and the Baetis, which, rising in the Orospeda, flows 
through Oretania into Baetica. Now, in the first 
place, the parts to the north of the Celtiberians are 
the home of the Veronians, neighbours of the Can- 
tabrian Coniscans, and they too! have their origin 
in the Celtic expedition; they have a city, Varia, 
situated at the crossing of the Iberus; and their 


1 Op. 3.3. 6 


2 KeAriBnoplas, Casaubon, and Siebenkees, for "IBnplus ; 80 the 
others, 
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territory also runs contiguous to that of the Bardye- 
tans, whom the men of to-day call Bardulians. 
Secondly, the parts on the western side are the 
home of some of the Asturians, Callaicans, and 
Vaccaeans, and also of the Vettonians and Car- 
petanians. Thirdly, the southern parts are the home, 
not only of the Oretanians, but of all other tribes 
of those Bastetanians and Edetanians that live on 
the Orospeda, And fourthly, on the east lies the 
Idubeda, 

13, Again, of the four divisions into which the 
Celtiberians have been separated, the most powerful, 
generally speaking, are the Arvacans, who live on 
the east and south, where their territory joins 
Carpetania and the sources of the Tagus; and they 
have a city of very great renown, Numantia. They 
gave proof of their valour in the Celtiberian War 
against the Romans, which lasted for twenty years; 
indeed, many armies, officers and all, were destroyed 
by them, and at the last the Numantians, when 
besieged, endured till death, except a few who 
surrendered the fortress. The Lusonians, likewise, 
live in the east, and their territory, too, joins the 
sources of the Tagus. The cities of Segeda and 
Pallantia both belong to the Arvacans, The dis- 
tance of Numantia from Caesar Augusta, which 
latter, as 1 was saying, is situated on the Iberus, is 
as much as eight hundred stadia. The cities of 
Segobriga and Bilbilis both belong to the Celti- 
berians, and it is near these cities that Metellug 
and Sertorius had their war. Polybius, in detailing 
the tribes and districts of the Vaccaeans and the 
Celtiberians, includes with the rest of the cities both 
Segesama and Intercatia. Poseidonius says that 
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1 airal, Cobet restores, for abrat; 80 Forbiger, and Miiller- 


Diibner. 


2 *ESyravol, Kramer, for 3:3yravol ;so the editors in general. 
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Marcus Marcellus exacted a tribute of six hundred 
talents from Celtiberia, from which it may be inferred 
that the Celtiberians were rich as well as numerous, 
albeit the country they live in is rather poor, But 
because Polybius went on to. say that Tiberius 
Gracchus destroyed three hundred cities in Celti- 
beria, Poseidonius makes fun of him, saying that the 
man did this merely to gratify Gracchus, for he called 
the towers cities just as they do in the triumphal 
processions. And perhaps this remark of Poseidonius 
is not to be discredited, for not only generals but 
historians as well are easily led to indulge in such 
falsification as this, in trying to embellish the deeds 
they describe. In fact, even those who assert that 
there are more than one thousand cities in Iberia seem 
to me to be led to do so by calling the big villages 
cities; for, in the first place, the country is naturally 
not capable, on account of the poverty of its soil 
or else on account of the remoteness or wildness 
of it, of containing many cities, and, secondly, the 
modes of life and the activities of the inhabitants 
(apart from those who live on the seaboard of Our 
Sea) do not suggest anything of the kind; for those 
who live in villages are wild (and such are most of 
the Iberians), and even the cities themselves cannot 
easily tame their inhabitants when these are out- 
numbered by the folk that live in the forests for the 
purpose of working mischief upon their neighbours, 

14. Next after the Celtiberians, on the south, are 
the people who live in the Orospeda Mountain and 
in the country round about the Sucro River, namely, 
the Edetanians, who extend as far as New Carthage; 
and then the Bastetanians and the Oretanians, who 
extend almost as far as Malaca, 
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* pav mapoxeariris 4) mpdacBoppos amorpel Sia Ta, 


3 


abuyn, } 8 adn TO TrEOV Sid. THY Oduyeoplay TOY 


1 ay, before I8nplz, Meineke deletes. 


Cie 


13. 3. 6 2 That is, on the Atlantic side. 
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15, The Iberians were once, virtually all of them, 
peltasts, and wore light armour on account of their 
brigand life (as I said! of the Lusitanians), using 
javelin, sling, and dirk. And intermingled with their 
forces of infantry was a force of cavalry, for their 
horses were trained to climb mountains, and, when- 
ever there was need for it, to kneel down promptly 
at the word of command. Iberia produces many deer 
and wild horses. In places, also, its marshes teem 
with life; and there are birds, swans and the like : 
and also bustards in great numbers. As for beavers, 
the rivers produce them, but the castor from these 
beavers does not have the same efficacy as that 
from the beavers of the Pontus; for the medicinal 
quality of the castor from the Pontus is peculiar 
to it, as is the case with qualities in many other 
things. For instance, says Poseidonius, the copper 
of Cyprus is the only copper which produces calamine 
and chalcanthite and spodium, And it is peculiar 
to Iberia, according to Poseidonius, that the crows 
are black there and also that the slightly dappled 
horses of Celtiberia change their colour when they 
are brought over to Farther Iberia, The Celtiberian 
horses are like those of Parthia, he says, for not only 
are they faster but they are also smoother runners 
than the other horses. 

16. Iberia also produces quantities of those roots 
that are useful for dyeing. As for olive-trees, grape- 
vines, fig-trees, and the similar plants, the Iberian 
coast on Our Sea is richly supplied with them all, 
as is also a great part of the outer coasts.2 But the 
ocean-coast on the north has none on account of 
the cold, and, for the most part, the rest of the 
ocean-coast has none on account of the slovenly 
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avOpdrav Kab rd ph mpds Siayeoryy, GANA par- 
Rov mpos avayeny «al oppnv Onpiddn peta eBous 
gavrou Chu: el pa} tis oleras pos diaywyny Cv 
Tovs ovpw Aovopevous ev deLapevais TANALOVpLEVO 
Kal Tods dddvtas sunxXopévous Kal adtods Kal Tas 
yuvaicas avTav, Kabarrep TOUS KavraBpovs pact 
al Tods dudpovs adtois. xal rodro dé Kal 70 
yapevveiy xowov éote trois “IBnpot mpos TOUS 
Kerzrovs. evior 8¢ rods KadAaixovs dbéovs pact, 
rots 88 KedtiBnpas nal rods mpoaBoppovs Tov 
épopov avrois dvavipw twi Ged Ovev? tals 
mavoedivors vUKTwpP TPO THY TUAGY, TavoLKlouS 
Te Yo pevely Kal mavvuxi ev. Tous 5¢ Ov€érTavas, 
Ste mpartov es TO Tév ‘Pwpaiwy raphrOov otpa- 
aéneSov, iSovras tav taktapyay tivas dvakdp- 
mtovras év Tals Ooois mepimatov ydpiy, paviav 
broraBévras, hyeicOar Thy oddv avdrois él Tas 
oxnvas, as Sov } péverv Kal” hovyiav idpulevtas 
h paxyeoOa. 

17. Tis 8&8 BapBapixs iSéas wal tov Tdv 
yuvaikay éviov Koopov Gein Tes dv, ov elpnKev 
"ApreulSmpos' drrov pe yap mepiTpaxy Ma ovdnpa 
opetv auras dyow, éyovta Kopakas KO [LTC TO fLe- 
yous tmép Kopudis kal mpomimtovtas mpo Tod 
peTwTOV TOAU, KATA rovtwy S¢ Tay Kopaxov, Ste 
Bovr\ovrar, katacTay To Kdduppa, Hore éwre- 
racbey cxiddwov Th mpocwne mrapéyew, Kal 
vopitew xdcpov: bmrou S€ Tupmavtov meptxetabat, 


1 gjew, Corais inserts ; so the other editors. 


1 See Catullus, 39. 19. 
2 Literally, ‘a little kettle-drum.” 
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character of the people and the fact that they live 
on a low mora} plane—that is, they have regard, not 
for rational living, but rather for satisfying their 
physical needs and bestial instincts—unless some one 
thinks those men have regard for rational living who 
bathe with urine which they have aged in cisterns, 
and wash their teeth with it, both they and their 
wives, as the Cantabrians and the neighbouring 
peoples are said to do.1_ But both this custom and 
that of sleeping on the ground the Jberians share 
with the Celts. Some say the Callaicans have no 
god, but the Celtiberians and their neighbours on 
the north offer sacrifice to a nameless god at the 
seasons of the full moon, by night, in front of the 
doors of their houses, and whole households dance 
in chorus and keep it up all night. The Vettonians, 
when they visited the camp of the Romans for the 
first time, upon seeing some of the officers promenad- 
ing up and down the streets merely for the sake 
of walking around, supposed they were crazy and 
proceeded to lead the way for them to the tents, 
thinking they should either remain quietly seated 
or else be fighting, 

17. One might also class as barbaric in character 
the ornaments of some of the women, of which 
Artemidorus has told us. In some places, he says, 
they wear round their necks iron collars which have 
curved rods that bend overhead and project far in 
front of their foreheads; and at will they draw their 
veil down over these curved rods, so that the veil, 
thus spread out, furnishes a sunshade for the face; 
and all this they consider an ornament. In other 
places, he says, the women wear round their heads 
a “tympanium,”? rounded to the back of the head, 
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mpds pav tO lvl mepipepés, kal odlyyov Thy 
Kearny pexpe TeY mapwtidov, eis tyros 62 Kab 
addres ekumtiacpévov Kat’ ddivov Grdas dé Ta 
mpoxopuia Wiroov emi TorodTov aor amoatiAPev 
rod perémou padrov Tas Oo Scov todiaiov 6 
thos émiBepévas otuAoxov TEPLTNEKELY AUTO 
ri yaitny, era KadvTT pe pedraivyn meptatérrety. 
arpos 5é 77) GAnOeta TH TOLaUTH TOAAG Kal EewpaTar 
kal pepvOevTas Tept TavTap Kowh Tav [Bnpicav 
€Ovav, Siadepévtws S& Tay mpogBoppar, ov povoy 
va mpos dvdpelay GAG Kal TA mpos @LoTHTA 
xa darovoray Onpiwdy Kal yap Texva pntépes 
Zerewav mpw ahavar kaTd Tov ToAELOY TOY ev 
KavrdBpors, nat matdlov sé Sedenevav aiyua- 
Adtav tev yovéav Kal ASeddav ExTerve TAvTas, 
KehevoavTos TOD TarpEs, otdnpov Kuptedoavy, Yury 
88 rods cuvardvras: KAnGels bé Tis eis peOvcKo- 
pévous &Barev abrov eis mupdv. Kowa dé Kab 
radta moos Te Kedrixd eOvy Kal Ta Opaxia Kat 


Sevoied, xowd S& kab ra pos avdpetav Thy Té 
ee 


1 That is, the cap, which fits closely the back of the head, 
gradually spreads out from the head at the top and sides 
(that is, at the front, all the way from ear to ear) and thus 
forms a sort of sun-bonnet (cp. Tozer, Selections from Strabo, 

104). The whole head-dress suggests the shape of a kettle- 
rum, and hence the name. But the Greek here is so incom- 
plete and obscure that Artemidorus may have meant either 
(1) a cylindrical head: dress, which, ag it rises to its top, 
radually spreads out in breadth (the head-dress worn at 
onstantinople in the Byzantine Empire and also called in 
Greek ‘‘tympanium”’), or (2) & sort of turban, which covers 
and fits the hair tightly and spreads out over the top and 
round the head—just such an improvised head-dress as the 
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and, as far as the ear-lobes, binding the head tightly, 
but gradually turned back at the top and sides;? 
and other women keep the hair stripped ? from the 
forepart of the head so closely that it glistens more 
than the forehead does; and still other women put 
a rod about a foot high on the head, twist the hair 
round the rod, and then drape it with a black veil, 
And besides the true reports of this sort, many 
other things have not only been seen but also 
narrated with fictitious additions about all the Iberian 
tribes in common, but especially the northerners— 
I mean not only the stories relating to their courage 
but also those relating to their ferocity and bestial 
insensibility.8 For instance, at the time of the Can- 
tabrian War‘ mothers killed their children before 
being taken captive; and even a small boy, whose 
parents and brothers were in fetters as captives of 
war, gained possessign of a sword and, at the com- 
mand of his father, killed them all ;and a woman killed 
all her fellow captives; and a certain Cantabrian, 
upon being summoned into the presence of drunken 
men,’ threw himself upon a pyre. But these traits 
too are shared in common by them with the Celtic 
as also with the Thracian and Scythian tribes; and 


negro working-women in the Southern States of America 
often wear to-day, 

* Apparently not by cutting, but by plucking or by some 
destructive agent (cp. Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 9, 20. 3). 

® That is “insensibility to suffering,” or, perhaps better, 
‘‘contempt for suffering.” The same trait is again mentioned 
by Strabo in § 18. 

* The Cantabrians were subjugated by Augustus in 25 B.Q., 
but they had to be reconquered (by Agrippa) in 19 3.0, 
‘*Cantabrum indoctum iuga ferre nostra’ (Horace, Carmina, 
2. 6, 2). 

* His Roman captors, apparently. 
ary 
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Tov avdpav cal thy TOY yUVaLKOV. ryewpyodouw 
yap abrai, Texodoai Te Staxovodcor Tots avdpaouy, 
exeivous avo’ éavTdv Katakdivacay éy Te Tots 
épyors mohNanes hoxévovTar® xai Aovouat Kat 

a bi 
onapyavovety, amoxhivacar apos Tt peiOpov. ev 

na e 
Sé77 Avyvotixh dno o Tlocedavios Sunyjoacbat 
a ¥ 
rov kévov éavT@ Xapuorewr, Maccadiorny avdpa, 
cA lf € a) a 
bu pucdwcarto advdpas opov Kal yuvaikas et 
, an a 
oxadntov, @divaca dé pia Tay YyuvALKoY amend ot 
Nn 4 
amd Tod pyou mrnatov, Texodoa S éravénOoe ert 
? 

Tovpyov avTixa, OTWs wh amorécere TOV poder" 
» ‘\ \ ? f 3 \ 3 f > 3 \ 
aitos 58 erumdvas idav épyaloperny, ovK eldas 
hv airiay mpotepov dye pdo Kat adein, Sovs 

, 
rev pucddv 4 8 éxxopicaca 7d vamioy mpos Th 
4 
kpnviov, Noveaca nal orapyavwcaca ols exe 
Siacwoetev olxace- 
18. Ode cov 88 trav “T[Bypwov ovoe TovTO, 

tA 939 7 / \ 2 & 4 
aivdvo éb' trmwv xopilecbar, Kata dé Tas payas 
rov Erepov melon aywviler Oat. ovde TO TOY mua 

“a »y F) >? Ka AQ \ Ud é 
mrnbos iio, ap’ ov Kal otpiKal vooot TONAAKLS 
b / , 73 n / n 
Akorovbnoav. cuveBn S év 7h KavtaBpie tovto 
rois ‘Pwpatoss, doe, Kab picOovs dpvvabar pvo- 
\ / a 
Onpodytas Tmpos peTpoV amoderyOév, Serwbovto 
4 4 U - 

ports’ mpoceddu Pave 88 xal Grwv omdves Kal 

1 ydp, Jones inserts. 


2 rAoyevovrat Piccolo, for atrat; Groskurd and Meineke 

conj. tikTouct. 
ne 

1 A custom still in vogue among several primitive peoples 
(see article in Encye. Brit. under ‘‘ Couvade ”). 

2 The “ field-mice” referred to in 3. 2. 6. The Greek word 
‘‘mus” may refer to any member of the Muride family ; 
here, presumably, to some sort of rat. 
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in common also the traits relating to courage—J 
mean the courage of women as well as of men. For 
example, these women till the soil, and when they 
have given birth to a child they put their husbands to 
bed instead of going to bed themselves and minister 
to them;! and while at work in the fields, often- 
times, they turn aside to some brook, give birth 
to a child, and bathe and swaddle it, Poseidonius 
says that in Liguria his host, Charmoleon, a man 
of Massilia, narrated to him how he had hired 
men and women together for ditch-digging; and 
how one of the women, upon being seized with 
the pangs of childbirth, went aside from her work 
to a place near by, and, after having given birth 
to her child, came back to her work at once in 
order not to lose her pay; and how he himself 
saw that she was doing ‘her work painfully, but 
was not aware of the cause till late in the day, 
when he learned it and sent her away with her 
wages; and she carried the infant out to a little 
spring, bathed it, swaddled it with what she had, 
and brought it safely home. 

18. Nor yet is the following custom peculiar to 
the Iberians alone: they ride double on horseback, 
though in the time of battle one of the two fights on 
foot; nor the especially great number of the mice,? 
from which pestilential diseases have often ensued, 
This was so much the case for the Romans in Can- 
tabria that, although a proclamation was made that 
mice-catchers would gain bounties graded in propor- 
tion to the number caught, the Romans could barely 
come through with their lives; and, besides the 
plague, there was a scarcity, not only of other stuffs, 
but of grain too; and only with difficulty could they 
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cirov' érecititovto 88 ex rhs Axurravias xane- 
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Td Tas Ouyatépas KANpovopoUS drrovettreaOat, TOUS 
3 X e \ Uf ? 4 / 
Te adehpovs UTO TOUTMY éxdidoabar yuvarkiv. 
yer ydp Twa yuvatcoxpatiay. TodTo 8 ov adyu 
fa ? ‘ \ . ? v , 
crohuTiKov. ‘"1Snpixov Sé Kal TO ev éGee Tapati- 
Becbar tokinév, 5 avvTéacw éx Botdvns cerive 
mpocopolas a7rovoy, dar’ eyew év éroiym mpos 
> / ‘ 4 e 4 
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a as te 


1 See footnote 3, p. 111. 

4 Apparently one of the wild members of the parsley 
family (Apiacez), 1.¢. fool’s parsley (Aethusa eynapium), 
poison hemlock (Contam maculaium), or water hemlock 
(Cicuta maculata); more likely, poison hemlock. But per- 
haps the herb should be identi ed with that deadly Sardinian 
herb which Pausanias (10. 17) says is ‘like parsley,” namely, 
celery-leaved, or marsh, crowfoot (Ranunculus sceleratus ; 
sea Dioscurides, de Mat. Med, 2. 206), and called by the 
Greeks ‘‘wild parsley.” This Sardinian herb produced a 
convulsive laughter, with a drawing down of the angles of 
the mouth (Solinus, Collect. Rarum Memor 4. 4., Mommsen’s 
ed., p. 61), and ended fatally, with the proverbial ‘‘ Sardonic 
smile” (Pausanias, 1.0.) on the victim’s face. 

8 The Celtiberians deemed it an unholy act for a ‘‘ devoted” 
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get supplies out of Aquitania on account of the 
rough roads. As for the insensibility! of the Can- 
tabrians, this instance is also told, namely, that when 
some captive Cantabrians had been nailed on their 
crosses they proceeded to sing their paean of victory. 
Now such traits as these would indicate a certain 
savageness; and yet there are other things which, 
although not marks of civilisation perhaps, are not 
brutish ; for instance, it is the custom among the 
Cantabrians for the husbands to give dowries to 
their wives, for the daughters to be left as heirs, 
and the brothers to be married off by their sisters, 
The custom involves, in fact, a sort of woman- 
rule—but this is not at all a mark of civilisa- 
tion. It is also an Iberian custom habitually to 
keep at hand a poison, which is made by them out 
of an herb that is nearly like parsley and painless,? 
so as to have it in readiness for any untoward 
eventuality; and it is an Iberian custom, too, to 
devote their lives to whomever they attach them- 
selves, even to the point of dying for them.3 
person to survive his master (Valerius Maximus 2. 6. 11), 
Thousands of Iberians were “ devoted ” to Sertorius (Plutarch 
Sertorius 14); Valerius Maximus (7. 6) gives an account of 
the revolting acts they committed in their loyalty to Ser- 
torius in the defence of Calaguris; and Henry Swinburne 
(Travels through Spain in 1776 and 1776, Ninth Letter) 
quotes from the annals of Catalonia the following epitaph to 
them: ‘' Hic multae quae se manibus Q. Sertorii turmae, et 
terrae Mortalium omnium parenti Devovere, dum, eo sub- 
lato, Superesse taederet et fortiter Pugnando invicem 
cecidere, Morte ad praesens optata jacent. Valete posteri.” 
And Adiatunnus, king of the Sotiates in Aquitania, had 600 
“devoted” men, who, in the Celtic language, were called 
‘‘soldurii,” according to Caesar (Bell. Gall. 3. 22) or, accord- 
ing to Athenaeus (6, 54), “siloduri,” which word, Athenaeug 
says, means in Greek ‘‘ men under a vow.” 
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1 Some MSS, read giréxdquov, Strabo may have written 
both words here, as in 1. 2, 29. So Corais. 
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19, Now although some assert that this country 4 
has been divided into four divisions, as I have 
already stated,? others say it has five divisions, But 
it is impossible, in this case, for us to represent a 
division that is scientifically accurate, because of the 
changes which have taken place and the disrepute 
of the regions. For it is only in the case of the 
well-known and reputable regions that the migra- 
tions, the divisions of the country, the changes in 
the names, and everything else of that kind, are well 
known, Indeed, our ears are filled’ with these 
things by many, and particularly by the Greeks, who 
have come to be the most talkative of all men. But 
as for all the nations that are barbarian and remote, 
as well as small in territory and split up,? their 
records are neither safe to go by nor numerous; and 
as for all the nations, of course, that are far off 
from the Greeks, our ignorance is still greater. Now 
although the Roman historians are imitators of the 
Greeks, they do not carry their imitation very far; 
for what they relate they nierely translate from the 
Greeks, while the fondness for knowledge that 
they of themselves bring to their histories is in- 
considerable; hence, whenever the Greeks leave 
gaps, all the filling in that is done by the other set 
of writers is inconsiderable—especially since most of 
the very famous names are Greek. Take, for ex- 
ample, even Iberia: the historians of former times, 
it is said, give the name of Iberia to all the country 
beyond the Rhodanus and that isthmus which ig 


1 Celtiberia, - 2 See 3. 4. 13, 


7. Je, as in 3. 4, 5, “into petty divisions and sovereign- 
ties,” 
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1 8, Jones inserts. 


3 guvwrviws, Meineke, for Spwvipws ; 80 Forbiger, Tardieu, 
and C. Miiller. 


pa esc eat 

1. They could have used ‘“Tberia” thus only in a general 
sense for ‘‘ Hesperia,” it seems. Very little was known of 
the interior of the country until the second century B.O., 
and at that time, according to Polybius (3. 37), i6 was only 
the country along the Mediterranean south of the Pyrenees 
as far as Gibraltar that was called ‘‘Tberia,” while the 
country along the ‘‘outer sea * had no general name. The 
chronology of Strabo here is obscure; and, so far as we 
know, Hecataeus (b, about 540.B.0.) is the first Greek to 
speak of ‘ Iberia,” and, after him, Herodotus (1. 163). 
Later on, Eratosthenes (276-194 3.0.) is the first to dis- 
tinguish Iberia from Celtica (3. 2. 11), of which hitherto 
Iberia had been regarded as only a part; yet, if we accept 
Polybius, ‘Iberia” did not come to include all the Spanish 
peninsula, and hence equal ‘‘ Hispania,” until late in the 
second century B.0. 

4 On the doubtful origin and meaning of “Theria” and 
‘‘ Hispania,” see Burke-Hume, A History of Spain, vol. i, 
p. 2, n. 4, and p. 14, n. I; 

’ That is, between the Iberus and the Pyrenees. 

¢ Between the Iberus and the Pyrenees. 
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comprised between the two Galatic gulfs,! whereas 
the historians of to-day set the Pyrenees as the limit 
of Iberia and speak synonymously of this same 
country as “Iberia” and “Hispania”;? but they 
used to give the name of “Iberia” solely to the 
country this side the Iberus,* although the historians 
still before that called the inhabitants of this very 
country‘ “ Igletes,”® who occupy no large territory, 
as Asclepiades the Myrlean says. But though the 
Romans called the country as a whole both “ Iberia” 
and “ Hispania” synonymously, they spoke of one 
division of it as “Farther” and of the other as 
“Hither”; at different times, however, they divide 
the country in different ways, suiting their government 
of the country to the requirements of the times.’ 

20. At the present time, now that some of the 
provinces have been declared the property of the 
people and the senate, and the others that of 
the Roman emperor, Baetica belongs to the people ;7 


* But Herodorus (fl. about 400 3.0.), according to Stephanus 
Byzantinus (s. "Iffpiat), places the ‘Igletes,” or ‘*Gletes,” 
north of the Cynetes, that is, in south-western Iberia. 

* There was no permanent boundary between Hither and 
Farther Spain. At first the boundary was the Iberus ; Polybius 
makes it start at a point near Saguntum; after him, even 
Almeria in Murcia was made the starting-point; and at one 
time the capital of Hither Spain was New Carthage, though 
Augustus changed it to Tarraco. At first Hither Spain was 
merely the north-east corner; then, for a great part of the 
first and second centuries 3.0., it was roughl bounded, let 
us say (cp. Burke-Hume, op. cit. p. 16, n. § F by & line run- 
ning through the modern Almeria, Saragossa and Gerona ; 
and by the time of Julius Caesar, it comprised most of the 
peninsula except Baetica and Lusitania, 

* The portion belonging to the emperor consisted of such 
parts of the country as required military defence. Baetica, 
now being the most civilised and peaceable, naturally fell to 
the people. Cp. 17. 3. 26. 
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1 §é, Corais inserts. 


2 chy... wapdperor, Kramer, for ris. + +» mapéptov; 80 
Meineke, Forbiger, and Miiller-Diibner. 
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and to govern it they send a praetor, who has under 
him both a quaestor and a legatus; its boundary, 
though, on the east, has been set in the neighbour- 
hood of Castalo. But all the rest of Iberia is 
Caesar's; and he sends thither two legati, praetorian 
and consular respectively; the praetorian legatus, 
who has with him a legatus of his own, being sent 
to administer justice to those Lusitanians whose 
country is situated alongside Baetica and extends 
as far as the Durius River and its outlets (indeed, 
at the present time they apply the name Lusitania 
specifically to this country); and here, too, is the 
city of Augusta Emerita. The remainder of Caesar's 
territory (and this is the most of Iberia) is under the 
consular governor,! who has under him, not only a 
noteworthy army of, I should say, three legions, but 
also three legati. One of the three, with two 
legions, guards the frontier of the whole country 
beyond the Durius to the north: the inhabitants of 
this country were spoken of by the people of former 
times as Lusitanians, but by the people of to-day 
they are called Callaicans. Adjoining this country 
are the northerly mountains, together with the 
Asturians and the Cantabrians. The River Melsus 
flows through Asturia; a little farther on is the 
city of Noega; and near Noega there is an estuary 
from the ocean, which estuary is a boundary between 
the Asturians and the Cantabrians. The country 
next thereafter, along the mountains as far as the 
Pyrenees, is guarded by the second of the three 
legati and the other legion. The third legatus 
oversees the interior, and also conserves the interests 


4 Called above ‘ the consular legatus,” 
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1. Tay 88 mpoxepévor vicar Tis I Rnplas Tas 
wav Tirvotccas bv0 Kal Tas Tupvnoias d00 (as 
xadodot kal BadsapiSas) mpoxeioOar ovpPaiver 
Ths petakd Tappaxavos al Zovepwvos mapanrias, 
éb’ fy Wpurat 75 Zdyouvtov: eiot dé kal TENGY AL, 
warrov 8% ai Letvodccas ® mpos éomépav KeKs- 
pévar Tov Tvpryyciov, Kadelras S aitav h pev 


1 soydrwv, Kramer and Meineke insert after rav (others 
after Acyouévwr). 

8 3, Jones inserts. 

® xal, before mpds, Spengel deletes. 


1 Cp. 3. 2. 15, and footnote. 
2 Diodorus Siculus (5. 17) says the islands were “by 
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of those peoples who are already called “ Togati”’ ! 
(or, as you might say, “peaceably inclined”), and 
have become transformed, clad in their toga-robe, to 
their present gentleness of disposition and their 
Italian mode of life; these latter are the Celti- 
berians and the peoples that live near them on both 
sides of the Iberus as far as the regions next to the 
sea, As for the governor himself, he passes his 
winters administering justice in the regions by the 
sea, and especially in New Carthage and Tarraco, 
while in the summer-time he goes the rounds of 
his province, always making an inspection of some 
of the things that require rectification. Caesar also 
has procurators there, of the equestrian rank, who 
distribute among the soldiers everything that is 
necessary for the maintenance of their lives. 


Vv 


1. Of the islands which lie off Iberia, the two 
Pityussae, and the two Gymnesiae (which are also 
called the Baliarides),? lie off the stretch of coast 
that is between Tarraco and Sucro, whereon 
Saguntum is situated ; they are also out in the open 
sea, all of them, although the Pityussae have a 
greater inclination 8 to the west than the Gymnesiae. 


the Greeks called ‘Gymnesiae,’ on account of the fact that 
the inhabitants went ‘ unclad’ (yupnvots rijs éoOfros) in the 
summer-time” (so Livy, Epit. 60), but by the natives and 
the Romans ‘Baliarides,’ from the fact that they hurl 
(BdéAAev) big stones with their slings the best of all mankind” 
(so Livy, U.c., who adds, “or else from Baleus, the com- 

anion of Hercules”), Strabo elsewhere (14. 2. 10) makes 

aliarides of Phoenician origin. 

* Cp. vol. i, page 101, and footnote }. 
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pact, Siapepdvtws, && dtov PDoivines KaTéoyov 
2 Siaxoctovs (0), Corais inserts; so Groskurd, Kramer, 


Forbiger, and Meineke. Cp. Pliny (3. 11) who says ‘30 
miles.” 
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Now one of the Pityussae is called Ebusus, and it 
has a city of the same name; the circuit of the 
island is four hundred stadia, with the breadth and 
the length about equal. The other island, Ophiussa, 
which lies near Ebusus, is desert and much smaller. 
Of the Gymnesiae, the larger has two cities, Palma 
and Polentia, one of which, Polentia, is situated in 
the eastern part of the island, and the other in the 
western. The length of the island falls but little 
short of six hundred stadia, and the breadth but 
little short of two hundred —although Artemidorus 
has stated the length and breadth at double these 
figures. The smaller of the two is about two hundred 
and seventy stadia distant from Polentia. Now 
although it falls far short of the larger island in 
size, it is in no respect inferior thereto in the 
excellence of its soil; for both are blessed with 
fertility, and also have good harbours, though the 
harbours are full of reefs at the entrances, so that 
there is need of vigilance on the part of those who 
sail in, And it is on account of the fertility of these 
regions that the inhabitants are peaceable, as is also 
the case with the people on the island of Ebusus. 
But merely because a few criminals among them 
had formed partnerships with the pirates of the 
high seas, they were all cast into disrepute, and an 
over-sea expedition was made against them by 
Metellus, surnamed Balearicus, who is the man that 
founded their cities. On account of the same 
fertility of their islands, however, the inhabitants 
are ever the object of plots, albeit they are peace- 
able; still they are spoken of as the best of slingers, 
And this art they have practised assiduously, so it 
is said, ever since the Phoenicians took possession 
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1 perayxpavivas, Kramer, for pedaryxpalvas 5 80 Meineke. 

4 Tyrwhitt conjectures 'Epyf ereyelz for ‘Eppnvela. 

3 pedaykpavivov, Kramer, for peAayxpatvov ; 80 Meineke, 

‘ perayxpavivas, Kramer, for weAayxpalvas; 80 Meineke. 


8 5 opevddrn, Casaubon, for the corrupt ris apevddvns of 
the MSS, 


kc a a 


1 That is, for a shield. 

4 But cp. Diodorus Siculus, who says (5. 18): ‘* Their 
equipment for fighting is three slings (so also Florus 3, 8 = 
1. 43 in Rossbach’s ed.) ; and, of these, they keep one round 
the head, another round the belly, and a third in the hands.” 
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of the islands. And the Phoenicians are also spoken 
of as the first to clothe the people there in tunics 
with a broad border; but the people used to go 
forth to their fights without a girdle on—with only 
a goat-skin, wrapped round the arm,’ or with a 
javelin that had been hardened in the fire (though 
in rare cases it was also pointed with a small iron 
tip), and with three slings worn round the head,? of 
black-tufted rush (that is, a species of rope-rush, 
out of which the ropes are woven; and Philetas, 
too, in his “ Hermeneia ” 8 says, “Sorry his tunic 
befouled with dirt; and round about him his slender 
waist is entwined with a strip of black-tufted rush,” 
meaning a man girdled with a rush-rope), of black- 
tufted rush, I say, or of hair or of sinews: the sling 
with the long straps for the long shots, the one with 
the short straps for the shots at short range, and 
the medium sling for the medium shots, And their 
training in the use of slings used to be such, from 
childhood up, that they would not so much as give 
bread to their children unless they first hit it with 
the sling.4 This is why Metellus, when he was 
approaching the islands from the sea, stretched 
hides above the decks as a protection against the 
slings. And he brought thither as colonists three 
thousand of the Romans who were in Iberia. 

2. In addition to the fruitfulness of the soil, there 


* The works of Philetas of Cos are Jost, This ‘“ Her. 
meneia,” meaning ‘ Interpretation” (?), is otherwise un- 
known. The reference may be to a poem of Philetas which, 
according to Parthenius (Erotica 2), was entitled ‘‘ Hermes,” 
However, the entire reference has ever appearance of bein 
merely a gloss on ‘' black-tufted rush,” as was first suggeste 
by Casaubon. 

4 So Diodorus 5, 18 and Florus 3. 8, 
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1 3.2. 6. 

2 The Pillars” was used in various senses in ancient 
times (cp. § 5 below), but the more common conception in 
Strabo’s time appears to have been that of Calpe (the Rock 
of Gibraltar) and Abilyx (Ximiera, i.e. ‘‘ Ape Mountain,” in 
Africa). ‘The two isles here referred to as near the Pillars 
cannot he identified ; there are no islands in the strait at 
Calpe. Scymnua (142-145) puts the Pillar-isles near Maenaca 
(now Almunecar), but he says nothing about ‘‘ Hera’s 
Island.’ Perhaps the isles at Trafalgar—a cape, called by 
Mela (2, 6. 9) the Promontory of Juno, on which there was 
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is also the fact that no injurious animal can easily 
be found in the Gymnesiae. For even the rabbits 
there, it is said, are not native, but the stock sprang 
from a male and female brought over by some person 
from the opposite mainland ; and this stock was, for 
a fact, so numerous at first, that they even over- 
turned houses and trees by burrowing beneath them, 
and that, as I have said,! the people were forced to 
have recourse to the Romans. At present, however, 
the ease with which the rabbits are caught prevents 
the pest from prevailing; indeed, the landholders 
reap profitable crops from the soil. Now these 
islands are this side of what are called the Pillars 
of Heracles, 

3. Close to the Pillars there are two isles, one of 
which they call Hera’s Island ; moreover, there are 
some who call also these isles the Pillars.2 Gades, 
however, is outside the Pillars. Concerning Gades 
I have said only thus much, that it is about seven 
hundred and fifty stadia distant from Calpe > (that 
is, it is situated near the outlet of the Baetis), but 
there is more to be said about it than the others. 
For example, here live the men who fit out the 
most and largest merchant-vessels, both for Our Sea 
and the outer sea, although, in the first place, it is 
no large island they live in, and, secondly, they do 
not occupy much of the continent opposite the 
island, and, thirdly, they are not well-off in the 


@ temple of Hera (Ptolemaeus 2. 4. 5)—were once regarded as 
the Pillars. From this, as Gosselin and Groskurd think, the 


Hera’s Island at Calpe, and also, Groskurd adds, the inven- 
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1 Gp. 6.1.7. 

3 In 19 u.¢., for his victory over the Garamantes and other 
African peoples. 

8 «* New” (City). 4 Twin” (City). 

5 Hardly the islet of Trocadero, Tozer thinks (Selections, 
p. 110), although the ae of the islet by Pliny (4. 36) 
might suit Trocadero. Both Gosselin and Tozer conjecture 
that the islet here mentioned by Strabo has disappeared, or 
rather that all that is left of it ie the dangerous reef of rocks 
off Cadiz to the north. 
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possession of other islands ; indeed, they live mostly 
on the sea, though a mere few keep at home or else 
while away their time at Rome. In population, 
however, Gades does not fall short, it would seem, 
of any of the cities except Rome; at any rate I 
have heard that in one of the censuses of our own 
time there were five hundred men assessed as 
Gaditanian Knights—a number not equalled even 
in the case of the Italian cities except Patavium.! 
But though the Gaditanians are so numerous, they 
occupy an island not much larger than a hundred 
stadia in length, and in places merely a stadium in 
breadth. As for their city, the one they lived in at 
first was very small indeed, but Balbus of Gades, who 
gained the honour of a triumph,? founded another 
for them, which they call “Nea” 8; and the city 
which is composed of the two they call “ Didyme,” @ 
although it is not more than twenty stadia in cir- 
cuit, and even at that not crowded. For only a few 
stay at home in the city, because in general they are 
all at sea, though some live on the continent opposite 
the island, and also, in particular, on account of its 
natural advantages, on the islet that lies off Gades ; 5 
and because they take delight in its geographical 
position they have made the islet a rival city, as it 
were, to Didyme.* Only a few, however, com- 
paratively speaking, live either on the islet or in 
the harbour-town ® which was constructed for them 
by Balbus on the opposite coast of the mainland. 
The city of Gades is situated on the westerly parts 
of the island ; and next to it, at the extremity of 


* The Portus Gaditanus of the Romans, now known as 
Puerto 
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opavres, bt TOY vepopevwmy avToO mpoBdrav TO 
yara pov ov Trovel. TupoTrovobat TE Tor 
bsate piGavres dua HY TLOTH Ta, €y WevTHKOVTa 
TE pepas mvirvyerat TO Cpov, et a Tes amtoaxacot 
Tt TOU aipatos. Enpa 6é éorev fv vey ovTat Bo- 
ravyy, GNA Teaiver opodpa: TeKpaipovrat &' éx 
TouTov * qemAdo0at Tov pdGov TOV mepl 7a Bovxo- 
Na Too npvovov. Kowh pévtor cvv@tic tar Tas 
0 airytados. 

1 +d, before mpés, Jones deletes. 


* rotrov, from the margin of o, for rod (ABC2); so the 
other editors. 


1 This strait is now called the River of St. Peter. 

2 Roman miles. 3 Of Heracles. 

4 Strabo means the longitudinal distance between the two 
extremities of the island. For his definition of ‘‘length,” 
sec 2, 1, 32 (vol. i, p. 321). Strabo thought that the length 
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the island and near the islet, is the temple of Cronus; 
but the temple of Heracles is situated on the other 
side, facing towards the east, just where the island 
puns, it so happens, most closely to the mainland, 
thus leaving a strait of only about a stadium in 
width! And they say that the temple is twelve 
miles? distant from the city, thus making the 
number of the miles equal to that of the Labours i 
yet the distance is greater than that and amounts 
to almost as much as the length of the island; and 
the length of the island is that from the west to the 
east.4 

4, By “Erytheia,” in which the myth-writers 
place the adventures of Geryon, Pherecydes seems to 
mean Gades.5 Others, however, think that Erytheia 
is the island that lies parallel to this city and is 
separated from it by a strait of a stadium in width o 
that is, in view of the fine pasturage there, because 
the milk of the flocks that pasture there yields no 
whey. And when they make cheese they first mix 
the milk with a large amount of water, on account 
of the fat in the milk. Further, the animals choke 
to death within fifty days, unless you open a vein 
and bleed them. The grass upon which they graze 
is dry, but it makes them very fat; and it is from 
this fact, it is inferred, that the myth about the 
cattle of Geryon has been fabricated. The whole 
of the coast, however, is peopled jointly.” 


of the island ran about east and west, but it really runs 
about north-north-west to south-south-east, 

* Cp. 3. 2.11. * Cp. Pliny 4, 36. 

* That is, by both Tyrians and Iberians. We are left to 
Sune that the intericr of the island was peopled by Tyrians 
alone, 
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5. Ilep) 8& tis xticews Tov Tadelpov To.atra 
AéyovTes péuvNVTaL Tadcravol ypnopod Tivos, dv 
yevécOar pact Tupiors KerevovtTa em) Tas “Hpa- 
Kdgous oTHras Gtrovciay Téuvras’ Tous Oe rep ev- 
ras KaTacKomijs yap, émerdy) Kata TOV qopO ov 
éyévovTo TOV kata thy Kddarny, vopicavtas Tép- 
provas eva TAS, oixoupevns wal THS “Hpaxhéous 
oTpateias Ta axpa TA’ ToLovvTa TOV aopO nop, 
radra 8 abra nad Urifras dvopdtery To oytor, 
Katacyew els Te xwplov dvros Tay steven, ev 
yov dati % Tov ‘EEtravav modes évradda &e 
Oicavras, ph yevonévay Kadav THY fepelwv, ava- 
xdprpar madi. xXpovp 8 tarepov rovs meppbér- 
ras wpoeMeiy ew tod mopOuod mept xedtous 
nah twevraxoctous atadious eis vijcov H AKNEOUS 
lepdv, cetwéevnv ata rorw OvdBav ris [Bnpias, 
xa) vopicavras évtadda elvar ras Urnras Gdoat 
TG Ged, wa ryevouéveov S¢ maw Kxadov Tov 
tepetav, emaverDeiv oixasde. T@ de rpiTe TTO® 
rovs adicopevous Dadecpa xticat Kal iSpicacOae 
7d lepav él toils épors THs yyoou thy Sé modw 
én) toils éxrreptors. 51d 88 TodTO Tovs pev doxelv 
Ta axpa rod TopOpwod ras Srpdras elvat, rovs be 
7a T'ddeipa, tovs 8 ere moppwrepov Tay Tadcipwr 
Ew mponeiaOat. eveoe $8 Srjras bwrédaBov tHv 


Kédrnv nad tiv “ABiduea, 70 dvtixetpevov bpos 


! +d, Corais inserts before wotobvra, 


SS ee 
1 In speaking of the Pillars or the Strait, Strabo always 

means ‘east of” by ‘inside ” and “ west of” by “ outside.” 
® Gosselin would emend to ‘five hundred,” thus makin 

the limit of the second expedition the cape of Trafalgar ad 
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5. In telling stories of the following sort about 
the founding of Gades, the Gaditanians recall a 
certain oracle, which was actually given, they say, 
to the Tyrians, ordering them to send a colony to 
the Pillars of Heracles: The men who were sent 
for the sake of spying out the region, so the story 
§0es, believed, when they got near to the Strait at 
Calpe, that the two capes which formed the strait 


expedition, and that the capes themselves were 
what the oracle called « Pillars”; and they there- 
fore landed at a place inside! the narrows, namely, 
where the city of the Exitanians now is; and there 
they offered sacrifice, but since the sacrifices did not 


an island sacred to Heracles, situated near the city 
of Onoba in Iberia, and believing that this was 
where the Pillars were they offered sacrifice to the 
god, but since again the sacrifices did not prove 
favourable they went back home; but the men who 


Again, some have Supposed that Calpe and Abilyx 
are the Pillars, Abilyx being that mountain in Libya 


its islets, which are 250 stadia east of Gades, since Gades 
is 750 stadia (3. 1. 8) from Calpe. But Onoba (Huelva), 
near which this unidentified island is, is near the mouth of 
the Odiel River, sixty miles west of Gades, 
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de ths AuBdns, 6 dno "Eparoobévns év TO Me- 
rayovig, Nopadiup ZOver, iSpdcOat- ot Se Tas 
mdnotov éxaTépov ynoidas, av THY érépav “Hpas 
picoy dvopafovotp. ’Aprepldwpos dé THY pev THS 
“Hpas vijcov nal tepov deyer adTAS, GAY dé 
pynow elvat tiva, aoe "ABirAvKa Spos ovee Me- 
rayovioy eOvos. ka Tas UAayeras wal Tas 
Supmranyadas évOdde petapépovol TIVES, TAaUTAS 
elvar vonitovtes LTIAAS, So [ivSapos Karel rvAas 
Tadecpidas, els Tatras sotdras apixGar Packer 
Tov ‘Hpaxdéa, wat Atcatapyos 8¢ kal ‘Eparto- 
cbévns Kai TonrvBcos xa of jwretaTor TOV “EX- 
Aivev epl TOY qrop0 pov aropaivouct TAS Lryras. 
of 58 "IBnpes kat AtBves év Tadelpous elvat Paci, 
obdey yap eorKevat arias Ta TEpt TOV mop0 ov. 
of de Tas ev TO Hpaxrelp t év Tadeipors Xar- 
Kas oxtraTrnyes, ev als avayeypamTaL To ava- 
wpa THs KaTATKEVTS Tov tepod, TadTAS néyer Oat 
gaci: ép as Epyouevot of TeMeaavTes Tov TAODY 
nay OvovTes TO Hpaxre? S:aBonOjvat maperKev- 
acav, os ToT’ elvat kal yas cal Oadarrns TO 
mépas. TovTOV § elvat wiBavertatov Kat lloces- 
Scvios ayryettas TOV réyov, Tov de xen pov Kar 
rove TOANOLS AmToTTOAOUS pedo pa DowwieiKov. 
arept pev ody TOV GroagTokwy Th ay THs Sucxupl- 
cairo mpos edeyxXov 7) miatwv, ovderépas Tapa- 
royor ov}; 76 Se ras vnotdas } Ta Opn pn pacre 


2 3y, Kramer inserts, from Casaubon’s conj. ; 80 Meineke. 


2 The passage referred to is otherwise unknown to us. 
2 That is, the account that associates the Pillars of 
Heracles with the bronze pillars. 
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opposite Calpe which is situated, according to Eratos- 
thenes, in Metagonium, country of a nomadic tribe ; 
while others have supposed that the isles near each 
mountain, one of which they call Hera’s Island, are 
the Pillars. Artemidorus speaks of Hera’s Island 
and her temple, and he says there is a second isle, yet 
he does not speak of Mount Abilyx or of a Metagonian 
tribe. There are some who transfer hither both the 
Planctae and the Symplegades, because they believe 
these rocks to be the pillars which Pindar calls the 
“gates of Gades” when he asserts that they are 
the farthermost limits reached by Heracles.) And 
Dicaearchus, too, and Eratosthenes and Polybius 
and most of the Greeks represent the Pillars as in 
the neighbourhood of the strait. But the Iberians 
and Libyans say that the Pillars are in Gades, for 
the regions in the neighbourhood of the strait in no 
respect, they say, resemble pillars. Others say that 
it is the bronze pillars of eight cubits in the temple of 
Heracles in Gades, whereon is inscribed the expense 
incurred in the construction of the temple, that are 
called the Pillars; and those people who have ended 
their voyage with visiting these pillars and sacri- 
ficing to Heracles have had it noisily spread abroad 
that this is the end of both land and sea. Posei- 
donius, too, believes this to be the most plausible 
account of the matter,? but that the oracle and the 
many expeditions from Tyre are a Phoenician lie.? 
Now, concerning the expeditions, what could one 
affirm with confidence as to their falsity or trust- 
worthiness when neither of the two opinions is 
contrary to reason? But to deny that the isles or 


* Cp. the proverbial ‘ Punic faith,” 
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douxévat oTHrais, GANA Enteiv érl Tav Kupios 
Aeyouévwy oTnrov Tors THS olxovserns Spous 7 
Tis otpatelas Tis ‘Hpakdéous eye pév tiva vody: 
&os yap madaov Uripye Td TiDeaPar ToLovTOUS 
Spovs, Kabdrep ot ‘Pnyivor thy otuvdida eecay 
Thy em) TO TlopOu@ xeepévnv, wupylov tt, Kal o 
rod Iledwpou Aeyopevos TUpyos avTixerTaL TAUTY 
Th arvrtds: kab of Pidraivov reyopevor Popol 
Kata péony mov tiv petakd Tav Lipteav ryiv: 
kal érl 7@ icOud 7H KopwOcan@ punpoveverar 
oTHdn Tis iSpupévn mpotepoy, vy Ectnoav Kowwy 
of thy ’Artixiy adv tH Meyapidi: karaoyovres 
“Twves, eEedadévtes éx tis [ledomovvjcov, cal of 
katacydvres thy LeAotovvncoy, émuypaarvtes 
él pév tod wpos TH Meyapids pépous, 


ra8 oby) Tedomrdvynaos, adv “lovia, 
éx 88 Oarépou, 
ras’ éott [leXomdvvncos, ove “lovia. 


*AdéEavdpos 5é THs Ivdtxijs otpatelas Spra Bwpovs 
ero év tols tomas eis ods totdtous adixeto 
Tdv mpos Tais dvatorais “Ivddv, pipovpevos Tov 
‘H f \ \ A ? 2 \ 57 ‘A é@ 

paxréa Kat Tov Atovuooy. qv pev on TO EeVoOs 
TOUvTO. 

1 See 6. 15. 2 See 1. 1. 17. 

3 See 17. 3. 20, where Strabo gives the place a different 
position, namely, on the coast of the Greater Syrtis, 2. ¢ on 
the Gulf of Sidra. These altars were said to have been 
erected at the boundary between the Carthaginian Empire 
and Cyrenaica by the Carthaginian in honour of the two 


Philaeni brothers, who, in order to settle the boundary 
favourably for Carthage, had given themselves up to be 
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the mountains resemble pillars, and to search for 
the limits of the inhabited world or of the expedi- 
tion of Heracles at Pillars that were properly so 
called, is indeed a sensible thing to do; for it was 
a custom in early times to set up landmarks like 
that. For instance, the people of Rhegium set up 
the column—a sort of small tower—which stands at 
the strait; and opposite this column there stands 
what is called the Tower of Pelorus.2. And in the 
land about midway between the Syrtes there stand 
what are called the Altars of the Philaeni.2 And 
mention is made of a pillar placed in former times 
on the Isthmus of Corinth, which was set up in 
common by those Ionians who, after thefr expulsion 
from the Peloponnesus, got possession of Attica 
together with Megaris, and by the peoples 4 who got 
possession of the Peloponnesus; they inscribed on 
the side of the pillar which faced Megaris, “This 
is not the Peloponnesus, but Ionia,” on the other, 
“This is the Peloponnesus, not Ionia.”* Again, 
Alexander set up altars,? as limits of his Indian 
Expedition, in the farthermost regions reached by 
him in Eastern India, thus imitating Heracles and 
Dionysus. So then, this custom was indeed in 
existence, 


buried alive in the sand at the boundary (Sallust Jugurtha 
79). Pliny (5. 4) says that the altars were of sand, thus im- 
plying that the altars were merely the sand-heaps over the 
two bodies. 

« The Aeolians and Dorians (see 8. 1, 2), 

5 Plutarch (Theseus 25) alao quotes the couplet, and says 
that the pillar was set up by Theseus. Strabo gives a fuller 
account in 9, 1. 6-7, 

* Alexander sot up twelve altars in honour of the twelve 
gods (Diodorus Siculus 17, 95), 
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6. °ANAd Kal rods TOmoUs eixos éoTL peTa- 
NapBdvew THY avTiYy mpocnyopiay, Kal padiaTa 
éredav 6 ypovos Siapbeipn Tovs teOévtas Spous. 
od yap viv of Piraivwy Bwpot pévovowy, adv 0 
Témos peteikndhe THY Mpoonyopiav: ovde év TH 
Sich otnras paclv opabjvar Ketwévas ov0” 
‘Hpaxdéous obtre Arovicou, kal Aeyouévay pévTor 
kal Sevxvupévwv Tov ToTeV Tivdv ot Maxedoves 
émiatevoy TovTous elvar otras ev ols Te onmetov 
eiptoxov 4 Tav Tepl Tov Acovucoy ioTopoupévar 
h tov wept Tov ‘Hpaxréa. xavradda 84 rovs pev 
mpwrous ove ap amLaTno at Tus Oposs xXenoaa Gar 
Xetpoxpnrors TLot, Bwpots 4 mupyous q oruniow, 
ém) T&v ToTwy els obs LaTaTOUS HKOY TOUS éTiba- 
veatdrous (émipavéorator S¢ of ropOpol Kab Ta 
émixeipeva Opn Kal at vnaides pds TO arrodnAoby 
eoyarids Te Kal apy.as TOToY), éxdurovTwv b¢ 
TaY XetpoKuntav UropynLaT ov perevexOfvat Tob- 
poua eis Tovs TOToUS, elite Tas vnoidas tts Bov- 
Nerat Adve elre Tas dxpas Tas Tolovoas TOV 
mopOuov. todTo yap 78n Stopicacbat xarerov, 
motépous Xp? mpoaarpas Thy emixrnow, Sa 7d 
auorépois corxevar TAS UTHAas. Aéyw bé éorKé- 
vat, Suote ev ois rorovtoss tdpuvrat Toros ot 
TAPOs Tas eoxarias Umayopevoust, ral? y Kal 
oTOMa elpntat 6 TopOuos Kal oTOS Kal addot 
mrelous' TO S& oTdpa Tpos pev eloTrouY apx7 
dort, mpos Se éxtrovv Ecxatov. Ta ody énl TO 
orépatt vnoidia, éxovta TO ebtrepiypador Te Kal 
a a a a ee 


1 On the occasion of Alexander’s Indian campaign. 
2 Specifically Strabo has in mind Calpe and Abilyx, 
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6. More than that, it is reasonable for the place 
where a landmark is to take on the same appellation, 
and especially after time has once destroyed the land- 
mark that has been set up. For instance, the Altars 
of the Philaeni no longer remain, yet the place has 
taken on the appellation. In India, too, there are 
no pillars, it is said, either of Heracles or of Dionysus 
to be seen standing, and, of course, when certain of 
the places there were spoken of or pointed out to 
the Macedonians,! they believed to be Pillars those 
places only in which they found some sign of the 
stories told about Dionysus or of those about Hera- 
cles, So, in the case of Gades, too, one might not 
disbelieve that the first visitors used, so to speak, 
“hand-wrought” landmarks—altars or towers or 
pillars—setting them up in the most conspicuous 
of the farthermost places they came to (and the 
most conspicuous places for denoting both the ends 
and beginnings of regions are the straits, the moun- 
tains there situated,? and the isles), and that when 
the hand-wrought monuments had disappeared, their 
name was transferred to the places—whether you 
mean thereby the isles, or the capes that form the 
strait. For this is a distinction now hard to make 
—I mean to which of the two we should attach the 
appellation—because the term “ Pillars ” suits both. 
I say “suits” because both are situated in places 
of a sort that clearly suggest the ends; and it is on 
the strength of this fact that the Strait has been 
called a “mouth,’’—not only this strait, but several 
others as well: that is, as you sail in, the mouth 
is the beginning, and, as you sail out, the end. 
Accordingly, it would not be foolish for one to liken 
to pillars the isles at the mouth, since they have 
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onperades, 00 Pavrws orhrais amendtor tus av" 
bs 8 abras Kal Ta Spy ra émexeipeva TO aopOn@ 
ral éEoyry Twa Tolavrny éudaivoyta otav at 
otunises } al orhra. xad o LHivdapos oUTaS 
dv épOa> réyos TUAAS TaSdecpidas, ef éml tod 
oTopatos vooiyTo at oral mudats yap eolKe 
7a otbuata, Ta b& Tddepa ove ev TOLOUTOLS 
{Spurar roots date drrodnAoby éoxatiav, aN’ 
év péon Tras Kelrat peyady Tapadia KonTwdes. 
rd dt er abtas dvadepev Tas ev TH ‘Hpakrelp 
artyhas TO évOdde rTov evAoyor, as éuol paive- 
Tat ov yap é“Topwoy adr’ ‘ryepovav baddov ap- 
Edvrwv tod dvduatos TovToU xpathoat mOavov 
tiv Sofav, cabamep Kab ért trav “Ivducav orn- 
Nav. gddws Te Kad H emuypady, fv pacw, ovK 
apiSpupa iepdv Sndodca, GANA GVAN@LATOS 
nedddatov, avTipaptupel Te Oyo’ Tas yap 
‘Hpaxdelous otjAas pynpeta elvas Set THs éxetvou 
peyadoupyias, ov THs Dowixwv Saravys. 

7, Byot 586 WorvBtos cpyynv ev TO “Hpaxrelo 
7@ év Tadeipors elvat, Babpav drtyov katdBacw 
evoucay cis TO Hdwp ToTLpLoy, dv tais madsppoiass 
ris Oararryns avrimadeiv, Kara pev TAS TANMAS 
écrelrroveay, Kata Se Tas aumrwress TAN POUpevynY. 
airiarat 8 ore To mvedua 7d ex ToD Badous ets 


1 gaow, Corais, for pnow; 80 subsequent editors. 


i 


1 On the bronze ps (§ 5). 

* That is, the dedication to Heracles of a reproduction 
(in bronze) of the original pillars, with record of his 
achievements. 
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the attributes of being both sharp of outline and 
conspicuous as signs; and so, in the same way, it 
would not be foolish to liken to pillars the moun- 
tains that are situated at the strait, since they 
present just such a prominent appearance as do 
columns or pillars. And in this way Pindar would 
be right in speaking of the “ gates of Gades,” if the 
pillars were conceived of as at the mouth; for the 
mouths of straits are like gates. But Gades is not 
situated in such a geographical position as to denote 
an end; rather it lies at about the centre of a long 
coastline that forms a bay. And the argument that 
refers those pillars which are in the temple of Heracles 
at Gades to the Pillars of Heracles is less reasonable 
still, as it appears to me. For it is plausible that 
the fame of the name “ Pillars of Heracles” prevailed 
because the name originated, not with merchants, 
but rather with commanders, just as in the case of 
the Indian pillars; and besides that, “the inscrip- 
tion”! which they speak of, since it does not set 
forth the dedication of a reproduction? but instead 
a summary of expense, bears witness against the 
argument; for the Heracleian pillars should be re- 
minders of Heracles’ mighty doings, not of the 
expenses of the Phoenicians. 

7. Polybius says that there is a spring in the 
Heracleium ° at Gades, with a descent of only a few 
steps to the water (which is good to drink), and 
that the spring behaves inversely to the flux and 
reflux of the sea, since it fails at the time of the 
flood-tides and fills up at the time of the ebb-tides. 
And he alleges as the cause of this that the air 


* The Heracleium includes both the temple and the sacred 
precinct of Heracles (cp. § 9 below). 
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Tip éenipdverav THs ys éexmrimtov, xarudpbeions 
pev abtis b1d ToD KipaTos KaTa Tas émiBdoels 
Ths Oaradrrys, elpyetae t&v olxelwy rovovTwY 
cEdSwv, avactpéyav Se eis 76 évTos eudparre 
rods THS mys Topovs Kal roel ewrvdpiay, 
qupvabetons S€ mddrw, evOuropiaav édrevbepot 
ras PréBas THs THyhs, dot avaBdvew ebrropws. 
"Apteuidwpos 8& dvtera@v tovT@ Kal dua tap 
avtov tiva Gels aitiay, uvnabels dé eal THs Lura- 
vod S0&ns Tod auyypadéws, od pot Soxet pyjuns 
dfva eimeiy, ws dv iSiaoTns wept TadTa Kal avdTos 
Kal Suravds. Tlocesdavios Sé wevdH rAéyov THY 
ioropiav elvas tavtnv S00 dyct elvar ppeata év 
7@ ‘Hpaxdeiw nal tpirov év Th more Tov 8 
év T@ ‘Hpawretw 7O pev pxpotepov vdpevopévwy 
cuveyas avOwpoy Kal éxrelrrew, Kal Siadrertovrwy 
Tis Udpetas wANpodacOar madi Td 88 peifov bv 
drys tHS Huepas Hv LSpetav Eyov, perodpevov 
pévtot, Kabdnep Kal TadAXA hpéata TavTa, vv- 
KTwp TANpodaGat, pnKéTe Udpevopévev" errerdy bé 
cupminte: KaTa TOV THS TULTANPwWoEwS KaLpoP 
 aptotis woNddns, Temeatevabar Kawvas+ vr 
Tov eyxoplov Thy dvrimdbevay.? | OTL pev obp 1) 
fotopia weriatevTat Kat ovTos elpnxe Kab nets 
év trois mapadokos Opvrovpévny Trapedynpapen. 


1 Casaubon and subsequent editors emend xawds to 
KEVOS. 

2 dvtind@ecav, Xylander, for avrfrAcav; so subsequent 
editors, 





1 Polybius has said that there was ‘‘a spring in the Hera. 
cleium”; Poseidonius says ‘‘two wells”; but Pliny (2. 100) 
says, ‘‘At Gades, which is very near the temple of Heracles, 
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which is expelled from the depths of the earth to 
the surface, if the surface be covered by the waters 
at the time of the overflows of the sea, is shut off 
from its proper exits there, and turning back into 
the interior blocks up the passages of the spring 
and thus causes a failure of water, whereas if the 
surface be bared of the waters again the air passes 
straight forward and thus sets free the veins of the 
spring, so that it gushes forth abundantly. As for 
Artemidorus, although he speaks out against Poly- 
bius and at the same time puts forth a cause of his 
own, and also recalls the opinion of Silanus the 
historian, he does not seem to me to have stated 
anything worth recording, since both he himself and 
Silanus are, you might say, laymen with respect to 
these matters, But Poseidonius, although he calls 
the story of this spring false, says that there are two 
wells! in the Heracleium anda third in the city ; 
and, of the two wells in the Heracleium, if you draw 
water continuously from the smaller it actually fails 
in the same hour, and if you leave off drawing the 
water, it fills up again; whereas you may draw water 
all day long from the larger (though it is diminished 
thereby, of course, just as all other wells are), and 
it fills up by night if you no longer draw from it, 
but since the ebb-tide often occurs at the particular 
time of the well’s fullness, the natives have believed 
anew in the inverse-behaviour. Now not only has 
Poseidonius told us that the story has been believed, 
but I too, since it is told over and over again among 
the paradoxes,? have been taught the story. And I 
there is a spring, enclosed like @ well,” to which he ascribes 
the phenomenon of the inverse-bebaviour. 


* The paradoxes constituted an important part of the 
teachings of the Stoics; and Strabo was & Stoic. 
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C173 jKovonev 88 Kal dpéata elvat, Ta pav mpd Tis 


) » tois Knmow TA 5e évrés, Sa Se THY 


TONES € 

fe] X 
poxOnplav Tov sSaros Kara THY Tod SeEapevas 
émimrondatew TOD Xaxkatov-bSaTos* ef pévTor Kar 
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1 Strabo considered Athenodorus and Poseidonius the best 
authorities on the ocean and the tides (1. 1. 9). He has 
already compared the sea to animated beings (1. 3. 8). And 
it was a popular doctrine among the Greek and Roman 


philosophers that the universe was an animal; and in this 
way they accounted for the tides (Pomponius Mela 3. 1). 
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have been hearing that there are still other wells, 
some in the gardens in front of the city, and others 
within the city, but that on account of the impurity 
of the water reservoirs of cistern-water are prevalent 
in the city. Whether, however, any of these wells 
_ proves the truth of the supposition of the inverse- 
behaviour, I do not know, But as for the causes 
alleged—if it be true that the case is as reported— 
we should, regarding the problem as a difficult one, 
welcome them. For it is reasonable to suppose that 
the cause is what Polybius says it is; and it ig 
reasonable to suppose also that some of the veins 
of the spring, if soaked from the outside, become 
relaxed and thus afford their water an outflow at 
the sides, instead of forcing it up along the old 
channel into the spring (the veins are of necessity 
soaked when the tidal wave has washed over the 
land). Yet if, as Athenodorus says, the case with 
the flood-tides and with the ebb-tides is like in- 
halation and exhalation! then, of the flowing 
waters, he says, there might be some which by 
certain passages (whose mouths, of course, we call 
fountains or springs) naturally have their outflow 
to the surface, and by certain other passages are 
drawn in together to the depths of the sea; that 
is, in helping raise the sea? to flood-tide when the 
exhalation, as it were, takes place, they abandon 
their proper channel, and then retreat to their 
proper channel again when the sea itself takes its 
retreat. 

8. I do not know how Poseidonius, who in other 
instances has represented the Phoenicians as clever 


* Seo the argument of Strato the physicist and the dis. 
cussion of Strabo in 1, 3. 4-6, 
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Kal pecobvTas Tad Ews Sryotopou POivasdos: ei” 
lof... mepipopd, Corais, for # «+> meptpopd; so the 


subsequent editors. 
2 Sioi5eiv, the reading of the Epitome, for Set» ABCE/. 


1 That is, 30°. 
% That is, when the sun and moon meet or pass each other 


‘in the same degree of the zodiac; and hence at the time 


of the new moon 
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people, can here charge them with foolishness 
rather than shrewdness. In the first place, a day 
and night is measured by the revolution of the sun, 
which, at one time, is below the earth, but, at 
another, shines above the earth. And yet Posei- 
donius says that the movement of the ocean is 
subject to periods like those of the heavenly bodies, 
since, behaving in accord with the moon, the move- 
ment exhibits first the diurnal, secondly the monthly, 
and thirdly the yearly period; for when the moon 
rises above the horizon to the extent of a zodiacal 
sign,’ the sea begins to swell, and perceptibly in- 
vades the land until the moon is in the meridian; 
but when the heavenly body has begun to decline, 
the sea retreats again, little by little, until the moon 
rises a zodiacal sign above her Setting ; then remains 
stationary until such time as the moon reaches the 
setting itself, and, still more than that, until such 
time as the moon, moving on below the earth, 
should be a sign distant from the horizon; then 
invades the land again until the moon reaches the 
meridian below the earth; then retreats until the 
moon, moving round towards her risings, is a sign 
distant from the horizon; but remains stationary 
again until the moon is elevated a sign above 
the earth, and then it again invades the land. 
This, he continues, is the diurnal period. As for 
the monthly period, he says the flux and reflux be- 
come greatest about the time of the conjunction,” 
and then diminish until the half-moon ;3 and, again, 
they increase until the full moon and diminish again 
until the waning half-moon; and then, until the 


® The first quarter, « The third quarter. 
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1 8¢, before név, Meineke omits. 
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others omit. 

2 ylvecdat, Corais, for -yeréoGat ; the subsequent editors 
following. 


ee 


1 That is, from the time of the third quarter on to that 
of the new moon, the interval of time between high-tide 
and high-tide (or low-tide and low-tide) increases, the same 
being also true of the velocity. 
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conjunction, the increases take place again, and the 
increases are further increased in respect both to 
duration and to speed. As for the annual periods, 
he says that he learned of them from the people at 
Gades, who told him that both the retreat and the 
invasion grew greatest at the time of the summer 
solstice. And from this he himself surmises that 
they are diminished from that solstice up to the 
equinox,? increased up to the winter solstice, then 
diminished up to the spring equinox, and then in- 
creased up to the summer solstice. But if these 
periods repeat themselves every separate day and 
night, the sea invading the land twice and also re- 
treating twice during the combined time of day and 
night, in regular order both within the day-time and 
within the night-time, how is it possible for the filling 
up of the well to occur “often” at the time of the 
ebb-tides 3 but for the failure not also to occur often? 
or often, but not equally often? or even equally 
often indeed, but for the people of Gades to have 
been incapable of observing these phenomena that 
were taking place every day, and yet to have been 
capable of observing the annual periods from what 
occurred only once a year? Furthermore, that 
Poseidonius really believes these people, is clear 
from the surmise which he adds to their story, 
namely, that the diminutions, and, in turn, the in- 
creases, take place from one solstice on to the other, 
and also that recurrences take place from the latter 
solstice back to the former. Moreover, that other 


* The autumnal equinox, 
* This assertion is attributed by Strabo to Poseidonius, 
not to the Phoenicians (op. § 7 above), 
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2 At the beginning of § 8 Strabo sets out, rather cap- 
tiously, to prove inconsistency and injustice on the part of 
Poseidonius. The latter had accused the Phoenicians (the 
people of Gades) of having the foolish notion about the 
‘s reverse-behaviour,” of being incapable of seeing the daily 
phenomena, and of believing in things that did not occur ; 
nevertheless, Strabo means, Poseidonius bases his own re- 
marks about the tides upon what he had learned from the 

eople of Gades, for example, that ‘the retreat and the 
invasion grew greatest at the time of the summer solstice.” 
Of course, Strabo denies neither Poseidonius’ account of the 
tides, nor the relation that Poseidonius says exists between 
the tides and the motion of the moon, both of which, 80 far 
as they go, sre substantially correct. Cp. Pliny, 2. 99. 

2 ‘The Chaldaean astronomer (1. 1. 9. and 16. 1. 6). 
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supposition of Poseidonius is not reasonable either, 
namely, that, although they were an observant 
people, they did not see the phenomena that 
occurred and yet believed in the things that did 
not occur,! 

9. Be that as it may, he says that Seleucus—the 
Seleucus? from the region of the Erythraean Sea 
speaks of a certain irregularity in these phenomena, 
or regularity, according to the differences of the 
signs of the zodiac; that is, if the moon is in the 
equinoctial signs, the behaviour of the tides is 
regular, but, in the solstitial signs, irregular, in 
respect both to amount and _ to speed, while, in each 
of the other signs, the relation 8 is in proportion 
to the nearness of the moon’s approach.¢ But 
although he himself spent several days in the 
Heracleium at Gades at the summer solstice, about 
the time of the full moon, as he says, he was unable 
to discern those annual differences in the tides ; 
about the time of the conjunction, however, during 
that month, he observed at llipa a great variation 
in the back-water of the Baetis, that is, as compared 
with the previous variations, in the course of which 
the water did not wet the banks so much as half. 
way up, whereas at the time in question the water 
overflowed to such an extent that the soldiers 5 got 
their supply of water on the spot (and Ilipa is about 
ie ® That is, the comparative regularity or irregularity of the 
ides. 


‘ That is, to the equinoctial or the solstitia) signs. It 
is clear from this passage that Seleucus had solved the law 


which governs the diurnal inequality of the tide in the 

Indian Ocean, 

= That is, the Roman soldiers who were 8tationed at 
a, 


llip 
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1 Corais, Cohet, and Vogel would follow the reading of B 
and h: efdopev. 


4 Some of the MSS. read ‘ fifty.” 

4 See 3. 2. 4. 3 Perhaps the Dracaena Draco. 

4 Strabo apparently means the fibre (‘‘ bark”) in the 
leaf-sheaths (‘‘ thorns”) of the European dwarf fan-palm 
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seven hundred stadia distant from the sea). And, 
he continues, although the plains near the sea were 
covered as far as thirty] stadia inland, to such a 


magnitude of the flood-tide, This behaviour of the 
tides, then, according to his account, is general 


and the lake through which the river flows is the 
cause of this, since the lake-water is by the winds 
driven out of the lake along with the river-water. 
10. Poseidonius also tells of a tree $ in Gades which 
has branches that bend to the ground, and often- 
times has leaves (they are sword-like) a cubit in 
length but only four fingers in breadth, And near 
New Carthage, he says, there is a tree whose thorns 
yield a bark4 out of which most beautiful woven 
stuffs are made. Now I too know a tree§ in Egypt 
which is like that in Gades so far as the bending 


(Chamaerops humilis). This fibre is called “ African hair,” 
and a fabric like haircloth ig still made from it, 
* Clearly a tree of the genus Saliz (willow family), 
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down of the branches is concerned, but unlike it in 
respect to the leaves and also in that it has no fruit 
(he says the tree in Gades has fruit). Thorn-stuffs 
are woven in Cappadocia also; it is no tree, however, 
that produces the bark-yielding thorn, but only a 
sort uf herb that keeps close to the ground. In 
regard to the tree at Gades, this additional circum- 
stance is told: if a branch is broken, milk flows 
from it, while if a root is cut, a red liquid oozes 
forth. Cuncerning Gades, then, I have said enough. 

11. The Cassiterides are ten in number, and they 
lie near each other in the high sea to the north of 
the port of the Artabrians. One of them is desert, 
but the rest are inhabited by people who wear 
black cloaks, go clad in tunics that reach to their 
feet, wear belts around their breasts, walk around 
with canes, and resemble the goddesses of Vengeance 
in tragedies, They live off their herds, leading for 
the most part a nomadic life. As they have mines 
of tin and lead, they give these metals and the 
hides from their cattle to the sea-traders in ex- 
change for pottery, salt and copper utensils. Now in 
former times it was the Phoenicians alone who carried 
on this commerce (that is, from Gades), for they 
kept the voyage hidden from every one else. And 
when once the Romans were closely following a 
certain ship-captain in order that they too might 
learn the markets in question, out of jealousy the 
ship-captain purposely drove his ship out of its course 
into shoal water; and after he had lured the fol- 
lowers into the same ruin, he himself escaped by a 
piece of wreckage and received from the State the 
value of the cargo he had lost. Still, by trying 
many times, the Rumans learned all about the 
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voyage After Publius Crassus crossed over to these 
people and saw that the metals were being dug 
from only a slight depth, and that the men there 
were peaceable, he forthwith laid abundant informa- 
tion before all who wished to traffic over this sea, 
albeit a wider sea than that which separates Britain 
from the continent. So much, then, for Iberia and 
the islands that lie off its coast, 
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1 gf woAcretat, Jones, for roAsrela, 
ee 
1 That is, after Iberia. 
4 The ‘'l'ransalpine Gaul” of the Romans. 
* 2, 6. 28 and 3. 1. 3. 
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1. Next, in order,} comes Transalpine Celtica,? 
I have already ? indicated roughly both the shape 
and the size of this country; but now I must speak 
of it in detail. Some, as we know, have divided 
it into three parts, calling its inhabitants Aquitani, 
Belgae, and Celtae.t The Aquitani, they said, are 
wholly different, not only in respect to their language 
but also in respect to their physique—more like the 
Iberians than the Galatae; while the rest of the 
inhabitants are Galatic in appearance, although not 
all speak the same language, but some make slight 
variations in their languages. Furthermore, their 
governments and their modes of life are slightly 
different. Now by “ Aquitani” and “ Celtae” they 
meant the two peoples (separated from each other 
by the Cemmenus Mountain) who live next to the 
Pyrenees ; for, as has already been said,® this Celtica 
is bounded on the west by the Pyrenees Mountains, 
which join the sea on either side, that is, both the 
inner and the outer sea; on the east, by the River 
Rhenus, which is parallel to the Pyrenees; as for the 
parts on the north and the south, those on the north 
are surrounded by the ocean (beginning at the 


* See 4, 1, 14 for the distinotion between ‘ Celtae” and 
“* Oelti,” § 2 5, 28, 
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1 and, Jones inserts. 


1 Cp. 2, 5. 28. ® Lyon. 
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northern headlands of the Pyrenees) as far as the 
mouths of the Rhenus, while those on the opposite 
side are surrounded by the sea that is about Massilia 
and Narbo, and by the Alps (beginning at Liguria) 
as far as the sources of the Rhenus. The Cemmenus 
Mountain has been drawn at right angles to the 
Pyrenees, through the midst of the plains; and it 
comes to an end about the centre of these plains,} 
near Lugdunum,? with an extent of about two 
thousand stadia. So, then, by “Aquitani” they 
meant the people who occupy the northern parts of 
the Pyrenees and, from the country of the Cemmenus 
on to the ocean, the parts this side the Garumna 
River; by “Celtae” they meant the people whose 
territory extends in the other direction—down to 
the sea that is about Massilia and Narbo—and also 
joins some of the Alpine Mountains; and by “ Bel- 
gae"’ they meant the rest of the people who live 
beside the ocean as far as the mouths of the Rhenus 
and also some of the people who live beside the 
Rhenus and the Alps. Thus the Deified Caesar, also, 
has put it in his “Commentaries.” 3 Augustus 
Caesar, however, divided Transalpine Celtica into 
four parts: the Celtae he designated as belonging 
to the province of Narbonitis ;4 the Aquitani he de- 
signated as the former Caesar had already done, 
although he added to them fourteen tribes of the 
peoples who dwell between the Garumna and the 
Liger Rivers; the rest of the country he divided 
into two parts: one part he included within the 
boundaries of Lugdunum as far as the upper districts 


5 For a technical discussion of Strabo’s description of Gaul, 
the reader is referred to Césarstudien, by A. Klotz, 1910, 
pp. 57-135, * Provincia Narbouensis, 
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1 grav, Kramer, for 8 tt &y. 


1 Gallia Lugdunensis. * Gallia Belgica. 
* Not by Strabo, although he again mentions this in § 14 
below. 
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of the Rhenus,! while the other he included within 
the boundaries of the Belgae.2 Now although the 
geographer should tell of all the physical and ethnic 
distinctions which have been made, whenever they 
are worth recording, yet, as for the diversified politi- 
cal divisions which are made by the rulers (for they 
suit their government to the particular times), it is 
sufficient if one state them merely in a summary 
way; and the scientific treatment of them should be 
left to others. 

2. Now the whole of this country is watered by 
rivers: some of them flow down from the Alps, the 
others from the Cemmenus and the Pyrenees; and 
some of them are discharged into the ocean, the 
others into Our Sea. Further, the districts through 
which they flow are plains, for the most part, and 
hilly lands with navigable water-courses. The river- 
beds are by nature so well situated with reference 
to one another that there is transportation from 
either sea into the other; for the cargoes are trans- 
ported only a short distance by land, with an easy 
transit through plains, but most of the way they 
are carried on the rivers—on some into the interior, 
on the others to the sea. The Rhodanus offers an 
advantage in this regard; for not only is it a stream 
of many tributaries, as has been stated, but it also 
connects with Our Sea, which is better than the 
outer sea, and traverses a country which is the most 
favoured of all in that part of the world, For ex- 
ample, the same fruits are produced by the whole of 
the province of Narbonitis as by Italy. As you pro- 
ceed towards the north and the Cemmenus Mountain, 
the olive-planted and fig-bearing land indeed ceases, 
but the other things still grow. Also the vine, as 
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1 Cp. 4. 4. 3. 

® Ulterior Gallia, that is, Transalpine Gaul. 

3 After Massilia, 

4 But there is no previous mention of the Varus River to 
be found in any of the MSS. of Strabo. 
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you thus proceed, does not easily bring its fruit to 
maturity. All the rest of the country produces 
grain in large quantities, and millet, and nuts, and 
all kinds of live stock. And none of the country is 
untilled except parts where tilling is precluded by 
swamps and woods, Yet these parts too are thickly 
peopled—more because of the largeness of the popu- 
lation! than because of the industry of the people ; 
for the women are not only prolific, but good nurses 
as well, while the men are fighters rather than 
farmers. But at the present time they are compelled 
to till the soil, now that they have laid down their 
arms. However, although I am here speaking only 
in a general way of the whole of outer Celtica,? let 
me now take each of the fourth parts separately and 
tell about them, describing them only in rough out- 
line. And first, Narbonitis. 

3. The figure of Narbonitis is approximately a 
parallelogram, since, on the west, it is traced by the 
Pyrenees, and, on the north, by the Cemmenus; as 
for the remaining sides, the southern is formed by 
the sea between the Pyrenees and Massilia, the 
eastern by the Alps, partly, and also by the inter- 
vening distance (taken in a straight line with the 
Alps) between the Alps and those foot-hills of the 
Cemmenus that reach down to the Rhodanus and 
form a right angle with the aforesaid straight line 
from the Alps. To the southern part there belongs 
an addition to the aforesaid figure, I mean the sea- 
board that follows next? which is inhabited by the 
Massiliotes and the Sallyes, as far as the Ligures, to 
those parts that lie towards Italy and to the Varus 
River. This river is, as I stated before,4 the boundary 
between this Province and Italy. It is only a smail 
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1 els, after 3¢ovra, Corais deletes ; so the ater editors. 


2 4rra rocadra, Kramer, for 4AAo rovodra; 80 the later 
editors. 
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river in summer, but in winter it broadens out to a 
breadth of as much as seven stadia. Now from this 
river the seaboard extends as far as the temple of 
the Pyrenaean Aphrodite. This temple, moreover, 
marks the boundary between the province of Narbo- 
nitis and the Iberian country, although some repre- 
sent the place where the Trophies of Pompey are as 
marking the boundary between Iberia and Celtica. 
The distance thence to Narbo is sixty-three miles, 
from here to Nemausus! eighty-eight, from Nemausus 
through Ugernum and Tarusco to the hot waters 
that are called “ Sextian,” 2 which are near Massilia, 
fifty-three, and thence to Antipolis and the Varus 
River seventy-three ; so that the sum total amounts 
to two hundred and seventy-seven miles. Some, 
however, have recorded the distance from the temple 
of Aphrodite on to the Varus River as two thousand 
six hundred stadia, while others add two hundred 
more; for there is disagreement with respect to the 
distances, But if you go by the other road—that 
leads through the country of the Vocontii and that of 
Cottius: from Nemausus the road is identical with 
the former road as far as Ugernum and Tarusco, 
but thence it runs across the Druentia River and 
through Caballio sixty-three miles to the frontiers of 
the Vocontii and the beginning of the ascent of the 
Alps; and thence, again, ninety-nine miles to the 
other frontiers of the Vocontii, at the country 
of Cottius, to the village of Ebrodunum; then, 
another ninety-nine through the village of Brigantium 
and Scingomagus and the pass that leads over the 
Alps to Ocelum, the end of the land of Cottius. 


1 Now Nimes, ® « Aquae Sextiae,” now Aix, 
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1 Not to be confused with the ‘ Delphian” (Pythian) 
Apollo. The Delphinian Apollo appears originally to have 
been a seafaring god who, in the guise of a dolphin, guided 
ships over the sea (see Liymologicwum Magnum 255. 18); also 
Pauly-Wissowa, under "Andra Deddinos, p. 47. 

2 Of Artemis. 3 That is, of Massilia. 

‘ Strictly speaking, the ‘‘xoana” were the primitive 
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Moreover, from Scingomagus on you begin to call 
the country Italy; and the distance from here to 
Ocelum is twenty-eight miles. 

4, Massilia was founded by the Phocaeans, and it 
is situated on a rocky place. Its harbour lies at the 
foot of a theatre-like ‘rock which faces south. And 
not only is the rock itself well fortified, but also the 
city as a whole, though it is of considerable size. Itis 
on the headland, however, that the Ephesium and also 
the temple of the Delphinian? Apollo are situated. 
The latter is shared in common by all Jonians, 
whereas the Ephesium is a temple dedicated solely 
to the Ephesian Artemis: for when the Phocaeans 
were setting sail from their homeland an oracle was 
delivered to them, it is said, to use for their voyage 
a guide received from the Ephesian Artemis; accord- 
ingly, some of them put in at Ephesus and inquired 
in what way they might procure from the goddess 
what had been enjoined upon them, Now the god- 
dess, in a dream, it is said, had stood beside Aris- 
tarcha, one of the women held in very high honour, 
and commanded her to sail away with the Phocaeans, 
taking with her a certain reproduction 2 which was 
among the sacred images; this done and the colony 
finally settled, they not only established the temple 
but also did Aristarcha the exceptional honour of 
appointing her priestess; further, in the colonial 
cities * the people everywhere do this goddess honours 
of the first rank, and they preserve the artistic design 
of the “xoanon ” 4 the same, and all the other usages 
precisely the same as is customary in the mother-city. 


wooden images which were supposed originally to have fallen 
from heaven. Here, as on page 177, “ xounon” is used of 
& reproduction. 
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1 The reading of lm is rodrwy 5% ob8’ cls. Corais reads 
ovbels, inserting 8 after rizodxos. Forbiger, Miiller-Diibner, 
and Meineke read: rotrwy 8é efs* timodxos 8 «.7.A. 

2 For 'Péqv Casaubon, Corais, and Forbiger read (perhaps 
rightly) 'Pddqv xal (see Pliny 3. 5). 

—__ 

1 Aristotle describes and praises the orderliness and moder- 
ation of this aristocracy (Politics 7.7. 4 and 8.6. 2-3). See 
also Cicero Pro Flacco 25. 63. 

4 Literally, ‘‘ Honour-holders,” 
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5. The government under which the Massiliotes 
live is aristocratic, and of all aristocracies theirs is 
the best ordered,’ since they have established an 
Assembly of six hundred men, who hold the honour 
of that office for life; these they call Timouchoi.? 
Over the Assembly are set fifteen of its number, 
and to these fifteen it is given to carry on the im- 
mediate business of the government, And, in turn, 
three, holding the chief power, preside over the 
fifteen.® However, a Timouchos cannot become one 
of these three unless he has children or is a descendant 
of persons who have been citizens for three gener- 
ations. Their laws are Ionic, and are published to 
the people. They possess a country which, although 
planted with olive-trees and vines, is, on account of 
its ruggedness, too poor for grain; so that, trusting 
the sea rather than the land, they preferred their 
natural fitness for a seafaring life. Later, however, 
their valour enabled them to take in some of the 
surrounding plains, thanks to the same military 
strength by which they founded their cities, I mean 
their stronghold-cities, namely, first, those which 
they founded in Iberia as strongholds against the 
Iberians 4 (they also taught the Iberians the sacred 
rites of the Ephesian Artemis, as practised in the 
fatherland, so that they sacrifice by the Greek 
ritual); secondly, Rhoé Agathe, as ‘a stronghold 
against the barbarians who live round about the 
River Rhodanus ; thirdly, Tauroentium, Olbia, Anti- 
polis, and Nicaea, against the tribe of the Sallyes 


5 The later editors, by a slight emendation, add at this 
point ‘and one over the three.” 
* Homeroscopeium, Emporium and Rhodus (3. 4. 6-8). 
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Scov kata pev Ta evAlweva amd Tis OaddrTys 
amerbeiv rods BapBdpous éml dwdexa aradious, 
rata. 88 tods Tpaxavas emt dxrd Thy Se retpOei- 
cap im éxelvwv Tois Maccadiwrats Trapadédwxer. 
dvdxerra, & év moder ovyva tov axpobivior, 
& fraBov catavaupayodrres del rods appa Bn- 
robyras Ths Oardrrns adixws. mpdorepov pev ody 
evTUXOUD StapepovTws, mepl TE TANG Kat qept 
thy mpos ‘Pwpatovs gidtav, ws Twodha av TIS 
AdBor onpeia: wad SH wal 7 Edavoy tis “Apre- 
judos Thy ev TO Avevtive) of ‘Popaiors THY aUTHY 

1 Abevrivy, Wilamowitz, for ’ABevriy. Corais, Meineke, 
and others write ’ABerrivg. Cp. 5. 3. 7. 


2 « Aguae Sextiae,” now Aix. See 4. 1. 3. 
2 See § 4 (above), 
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and against those Ligures who live in the Alps. 
There are also dry-docks and an armoury among the 
Massiliotes. In earlier times they had a good supply 
of ships, as well as of arms and instruments that are 
useful for the purposes of navigation and for sieges ; 
and thanks to these they not only held out against 
the barbarians, but also acquired the Romans as 
friends, and many times not only themselves ren- 
dered useful service to the Romans, but also were 
aided by the Romans in their own aggrandizement. 
At any rate, Sextius, who defeated the Sallyes, after 
founding not very far from Massilia a city which 
bears his own name and that of “the hot waters” ! 
(some of which, they say, have changed to cold 
waters), not only settled a garrison of Romans 
there, but also drove back the barbanans out of 
the seaboard which leads from Massilia into Italy, 
since the Massiliotes could not entirely keep them 
back. Yet not even Sextius could effect more 
than merely this—that at those parts of the coast 
where there were good harbours the barbarians 
retired for a distance of only twelve stadia, and 
at the rugged parts, only eight. And the country 
thus abandoned by them he has given over to 
the Massiliotes. And in their citadel are set up 
great quantities of the first fruits of their victories, 
which they captured by defeating in naval battles 
those who from time to time unjustly disputed their 
claim to the mastery of the sea. In earlier times, 
then, they were exceptionally fortunate, not only 
in everything else, but also in their friendship with 
the Romans, of which one may detect many signs; 
what is more, the “ xoanon” 2 of that Artemis which 
is on the Aventine Hill was constructed by the 
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SidBeow %yov) 1H mapa toils Maccadtwrars 
dvébecav. xara dé thv Lloparniov mpds Kalcapa 
ordow 16 KparnOévte péper mpocOéuevor THY 
modry Ths evSatpovias améBarov, Suws 8 odv 
tyyn delmerat tod madraod Enrov mapa ois 
dvOpdrots, kal pddtora epi Tas épyavotrotias 
kal Thy vavTiKny TapacKeuny. éEnwepoupévar 
8 de trav brepxepévav BapBdpwr, xal avtl tod 
monepely TeTpappevay dn mpds ToATelas Kal 
yewpyias 8d THY TOV ‘Popaiwy émixpdreray, our” 
abrois ére tovTos cupBaivor dv wep) Ta rex OévTa 
tocavtn orovdy. Snrot 58 ra KabeatnKdTa vuvi 
mdvres yap of yaplevtes mpos TO Aéyew TpémovTat 
ral pirogogelv, O00" 4 mods pexpor pev ar poTepov 
trois RapBdpors aveiro madeurypiov, Kal pirer- 
Anvas Katecxevate rods Tadrdras dore xal Ta 
cvpBdraa ‘EAAnvicrl ypadetv, év 88 7G mapovre 
Kah Tovs yvwptmardrous ‘Papatwy méretxer, avtl 
ris els "AOjvas dtrodnuias éxeioe povtav, Prropa- 
Geis Svtas. spares d& rovtous of Tardrae kal 
da elpyyny ayovres, Thy axon dopevot mpos 
Tovs TotovTous SiaTiGevtas Biovs ov Kat’ lybpa 
povor, adda Kal Snpocia: aoptoTas youv vTro- 
Séyovrat, rods pev idle, Tods de MoNEs KOLVI) 
pucOovpevor, nabdmep Kal iatpovs. Tis dé deTO- 
rntos Tov Biav Kal THs cwppocvyys Tv Macca- 
Mardy ovK edxytarov av Tis Oein ToOTO TExpNpLOY" 
h yap peylorn mpolk abtois éortv éxatov xpucot 
1 ¥yov, Coraia, for fxovres ; 80 Meineke. 

21 *Sophists” in the good sense, who taught wisdom in 
speech and action, dicendi factendique saptentia (Cicero, de 
Oratore 3. 16). 
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Romans on the same artistic design as the “xoanon" 
which the Massiliotes have. But at the time of 
Pompey’s sedition against Caesar they joined the 
conquered party and thus threw away the greater 
part of their prosperity. Nevertheless traces of their 
ancient zeal are still left among the people, especially 
in regard to the making of instruments and to the 
equipment of ships. But since, on account of the 
overmastery of the Romans, the barbarians who are 
situated beyond the Massiliotes became more and 
more subdued as time went on, and instead of carrying 
on war have already turned to civic life and farming, 
it may also be the case that the Massiliotes them- 
selves no longer occupy themselves so earnestly with 
the pursuits aforementioned. Their present state of 
life makes this clear ; for all the men of culture turn 
to the art of speaking and the study of philosophy ; 
so that the city, although a short time ago it was 
given over as merely a training-school for the bar- 
barians and was schooling the Galatae to be fond 
enough of the Greeks to write even their contracts in 
Greek, at the present time has attracted also the 
most notable of the Romans, if eager for knowledge, 
to go to school there instead of making their foreign 
sojourn at Athens. Seeing these men and at the 
same time living at peace, the Galatae are glad to 
adapt their leisure to such modes of life, not only 
as individuals, but also in a public way; at any rate, 
they welcome sophists,! hiring some at private ex- 
pense, but others in common, as cities, just as they 
do physicians. And the following might be set 
down as not the least proof of the simplicity of the 
modes of life, and of the self-restraint, of the Massi- 
liotes: the maximum dowry among them isa hundred 
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xa eis ecOfta wévre nal wévte eis Ypuoodv 
kéapov' wréov 8 obx ekertt, Kal 6 Kaicap dé 
xa of per exeivov myepoves mpos Tas év TO 
morgum yevnbeicas dpaptias éuerpiacay, penvn- 
pevot Ths didlas, Kal THY adrovopiay épvdragar, 
dy && apyts elyev 4 mods, Sore pi) iraxovew 
Tov els Thy érapyiav) meumouévwy otpaTnyov 
pire abthy unre rovs bmyxoous. mepl pev Mac- 
cantas TavTa. 

6. Apa & 4 te Tay Ladvwv dopey wpos apKTov 
dard tis éorépas KAives padov Kal THs OaddrTys 
adlotatat Kata pixpor, al) wapadia mapa THV 
éomépav mepwwevess puixpov 8 amd Tis TodEws 
tov Maccariwtav mpoedOotca Saov eis éxatov 
oradious él dxpav eipeyéOn TAncioy AaTopL@Y 
rivev evretbev dpyetas KoNTodcOa ab mo.ely 
pov Tadarixdy Kodrov mpos 7h “Adpodictov, 76 

Ac Llupiyns dxpov xarovar 8 a’tov? nal Mao- 
Ths Llupivns dxpov: xadovar 8 avrov® Kal Ma 
gadtatixoy. gate 8 6 xdAmros Surdods év yap 
7h abrh meprypady dvo0 Kodrous ahopitov Exxertar 
7) SiHriov® bpos, mpocraPov Kal rHv BrAdonova 
vijcov wAnctoy iSpupevyy: Tov 88 KOMTaY 6 pev 
peltav iSios wddw kadretrar Taratinds, eis dv 
eFepetyeras 7d Tod “Podavod otdpa, 6 8 éddrtwy 
6 kata NdpBavd gore wéype Uvpyyns. 1) wey ody 
NdpBov srépeetar tov tod “Atakos éxBorav 
ear Ths Mpuys Ths NapBwvirisos, peyeorov éumo- 


1 grapxtav, Corais, for drapxlay; 80 Meineke. 
2 girdv, Corais, for ab7d ; so the later editors. 
3 Shriov, Palmer, for ¥/y:ov; so Corais and the rest. 
1 Roughly, $550. 
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gold pieces, and five for dress, and five for golden 
ornaments; + but more than this is not permitted. 
Both Caesar and the commanders who succeeded 
him, mindful of the former friendship, acted in 
moderation with reference to the wrongs done in 
the war, and preserved to the city the autonomy 
which it had had from the beginning; so that 
neither Massilia nor its subjects are subject to the 
praetors who are sent to the province.? So much 
for Massilia, 

6. While the mountainous country of the Sallyes 
inclines more and more from the west to the north 
and retires little by little from the sea, the coastline 
bends round to the west: but after extending a 
short distance from the city of the Massiliotes, about 
a hundred stadia, to a fair-sized promontory near 
some stone-quarries, the coastline then begins to 
curve inland and to form with the precincts of Aphro- 
dite (that is, the headland of the Pyrenees) the 
Galatie Gulf, which is also called the Gulf of Massilia. 
The Gulf is double, for, in the same circuit, Mount 
Setium,? with the help of the Isle of Blascon,é 
which is situated near by, juts out and thus marks 
off two gulfs. Of the two gulfs, the larger, into 
which the mouth of the Rhodanus discharges, is 
again called, in the proper sense of the term, 
“Galatic Gulf”; the smaller is opposite Narbo and 
extends as far as the Pyrenees, Now Narbo lies 
above the outlets of the Atax and the Lake of Nar- 
bonitis, and it is the greatest of the emporiums in 


2 See 4, 2, 2, and footnote 3, 

5 Cape de Cette, 

* Brescon, a rock opposite Agde, which has been connected 
with the mainland to form the port of Agde (Gosselin), 
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ptov Tav TaUTH, TOS 58 r@ ‘Podav@ modus éorl 
kad éurroptov ov puxpov, ‘Apedare: icov 5é 1ws 
Siéyer Ta eumopia tabTa aGdmprov Te Kab TOV 
+ , ” € A / a> , 
eLpnuévay axpwv, 7 HEV NdpBav rod “Adpodioioy, 
N 79 a a , e ; rf 
76 8 ’Apedate THs Macoadtas. éxarépwOev Se 
tis NdpBwvos aot mrorapol péovoww of pév ex 
rev Keupévav par, oi 8 éx rhs Tlupyuns, mores 
éyovres eis as dydarous 08 TOAUS éoTL pLKpOLS 
wrolois. ec pav Ths Tlupyvns 6 Te ‘Povekivev 
ear 6 TAN Bippis, TOMY eXov opwvupoy ExaTEPOS 
avtov, ToD dé ‘Povaxivwvos Kat Auvn mAnoiov 
dat) al ywpiov Upvdpor uixpov bTrep Ths Baddr- 
Ts, dduKidav perTor, To TOUS GpuKTods KeaTpEs 
you: dv0 yap 7) Tpels dpikavte Todas Kal Kab errs 
TprodovTa ets BSwp iv@des gots mweprmelpar TOV 
lyOiv d&todoyor 7d péyeOos’ Tpeperar de ard THS 
Kdos Kaddmep at éyyédves. odor pev ex Tis 
Tlupjvns péovew of rotauol peraktd NapBavos 
xal tod "Adpodiciov. él Oarepa 58! pépn ris 
NdpBovos éx Tod Keupévou dépovrar mpos THY 
e 
Oddarrav, e& obmep Kal o “Arat, 8 te “Opis ® 
\ ¢ “A 3 , é ? 2 4 B , 4 
nad 6 “Apaupis® rovTwy éb ov pev DatTepa 
, 3 \ a , n é 
moms aoparys tputas mAnoLov 77s NdpBovos, 
73? ha ,? ; , a 
ed’ ob Se Ayan, xtTicpa Maccandtwrov. 
4. *Ey pay odv exer mapadofov 4) mpoetpnuern 
mapania, To mept Tos dpuxrovs ixGis, Erepov 
n ? 
S$ peitov trovTov axedov TH, To NEXOnaopevov. 
peTakd yap THS Maccanrias nal tav éxBorav 
a n / nm 
ro ‘Podavod mediov éotl THs Paddrrys diéyov 
1 8é, before uépn, Kramer conjectures; Meineke following. 


2 “Oppis, Groskurd, for “OBpis ; later editors following. 
2 “Apaupis, Groskurd, for ‘Padpapis ; later editors following, 
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this country, though there is a city near the Rhodanus 
which is no small emporium, namely, Arelate. 
These emporiums are about an equal distance from 
each other and from the aforesaid headlands—Narbo 
from the precincts of Aphrodite, and Arelate from 
Massilia, On either side of Narbo there flow other 
rivers—some from the Cemmenus Mountains, the 
others from the Pyrenees—and they have cities to 
which voyages of no considerable length are made 
in small ships. From the Pyrenees flow both the 
Ruscino and the Ilibirris, each of them having a city 
of like name; and, as for the Ruscino, there is not 
only a lake near by, but also, a short distance above 
the sea, a marshy district, full of salt-springs, which 
contains the “dug mullets’’; for if one digs only 
two or three feet and thrusts his trident down into 
the muddy water, it is possible to spit a fish that is 
notable for its size; and it feeds on the mud just as 
the eels do. These, then, are the rivers which flow 
from the Pyrenees between Narbo and the precincts 
of Aphrodite; while on the other side of Narbo 
there flow to the sea from the Cemmenus (from 
which the Atax flows) both the Orbis and the 
Arauris. On the former of these rivers is situated 
Baetera, a safe city, near Narbo, and on the other, 
Agathe, founded by the Massiliotes. 

7. Now the aforesaid seaboard has not merely 
one marvel, namely, that of the “dug mullets,” but 
also another which one might say is greater than 
that, about which I shall now speak: Between 
Massilia and the outlets of the Rhodanus there is a 
plain, circular in shape, which is as far distant from 


* Bafrepa, Siebenkees, for BAlrepas so, perhaps better, 
Balreppa, a8 Meineke reads, 
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els éxatov otadious, tocodroy dé wad ri dd- 
petpov, KUKdoTEpes TO OXIA Kareitat bé ALOG- 
Ses Gro Too cuuBeBnKdtos. peaTov yap gate Ki- 
Bev xerpoTrrnO av, vromepucviay EX OVTOY abrots 
dypworey, ad As adpOovor vopal Borkjpaciv eiow" 
év péow § vdata nal dduxides evictaytar xal 
ddes. dmaca pev obv xal % bmepKxetpérn xopa 
mpoonvepuss éott, Svahepovtws 8° eis To medior 
rodTo TO! perapBopeov KaTasyiter, rvedpa Biavor 
kar dpixades’ pact yodv ciperOar Kal Kuduv- 
SeiaGat Tov ALOwy eviovs, KataxdGcbar Sé rods 
avOpdmovs ad THY dynudtov Kal yvpvodcbat 
xa drrwv Kal éoOAros UTd2 THs gumvons. ‘Apu- 
aToTéhns pev odbv dyow bd cetopav TaY Ka- 
oupévav Bpactdv éxmecdvtas Tovs ALGous eis 
Thy émiddveay cuvortcbeiv eis Ta Kotka THY 
yopiov. Tlocedwrios 5¢ Atpvny obcay tayivat 
weva Kdrvdacpod, Kat Sd todto eis mdelovas 
peptabfvar dLOous, KaOdmep Tods ToTaptovs Ka- 
yAnkas Kal Tas Wypous TAs aiyaritidas, opoiws 
Se nal relous Kal tcopeyéOers TH oporoTynTe Kal 
Thy aitiay amobeda@xacw aupéorepor. miBavos pev 
ody 6 Tap apdoty Aoyos* avadyKn yap TOvs odTW 


1 +4, Corais inserts; so Miiller-Diibner, and Meineke. 
2 $6, Meineke, for a7é. 





1 Now the Pluine de la Crau, 

1 So Pliny, 21,57. And Murray (Handbook for France, 
vol. 2, p. 154) says that to-day there grows under the stones 
on this plain a short sweet herbage which the sheep obtain 
by turning over the stones, and that during the winter 
months the plain is covered with flocks driven thither from 
the French Alps, where they spend the summer, 
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the sea as a hundred stadia, and is also as much as 
that in diameter. It is called Stony Plain! from the 
fact that it is full of stones as large as you can hold 
in your hand, although from beneath the stones 
there is a growth of wild herbage which affords 
abundant pasturage for cattle? In the middle of 
the plain stand water and salt Springs, and also 
lumps of salt. Now although the whole of the 
country which lies beyond, as well as this, is exposed 
to the winds, the Black North, a violent and chilly 
wind, descends upon this plain with exceptional 
severity; at any rate, it is said that some of the 
stones are swept and rolled along, and that by the 
blasts the people are dashed from their vehicles and 
stripped of both weapons and clothing. Now Aris- 
totle says that the stones, after being vomited to 
the surface by those earthquakes that are called 
“ Brastae,” > rolled together into the hollow places 
of the districts. But Poseidonius says that, since 
it * was a lake, it solidified 5 while the waves were 
dashing, and because of this was parted into a 
number of stones—as are the river-rocks and the 
pebbles on the sea-shore; and by reason of the 
similarity of origin, the former, like the latter, are 
both smooth and equal in size, And an account of 
the cause has been given by both men, Now the 
argument in both treatises is plausible; for of 
necessity the stones that have been assembled to- 


* Aristotle says (De Mundo 4) that ‘those earthquakes 
are called ‘Brastae’ which heave up and down at right 
angles,’ 

é The antecedent of “it” in Poseidonius must have been 
“‘what is now the stony surface of the plain,” 

5 Poseidonius was thinking of both the congealing and 
petrifying of the waters. 
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cuvestatas MOous od Kab’ éavTods 4 éE Uypod 
mayetas peraBarelv,) 42 éx meTpav peydnwv 
priypata cvvexh NaBovoay drroxptOjvar. Td pév- 
Tot Sucarodoyntov Aicyvros Katrapabov ho wap 
Brrov rAaBdv eis pdOov eFeromice. Pyal your 
Tpopndevs rap’ abte, xabnyoupevos ‘Hpaxdet ray 
GSav tov dro Kavedoov pos tas “Eorepidas’ 


4 > 3 f f 
HEes Se Avyvwr evs arapBnrov aTpatoy, 
80’ ob wdxns, cap’ olda, nal Poipos wep av, 
péprper: mémpatat yap oe Kat BédXn AtTrEly ~ 
evradd’> erécOar O od tw’ ée yatas iOov 

na na ? 
&€eis, érel Tas YOpds dots uadOaxos. 
av 8 dunyavouvra ce® Leds oixrepel, 

/ 7 ¢ ‘\ 4 ? 4 
vepérny & vrocyav vipdds yoyyvAwv TETpPOV 
imdaniov Once yOar’, ols errata ot 

\ 4 P) é 5 e 8 Ad Li : 
Barov4 diacer® padios Atyuy orpatov 


é 


(Prometheus Unbound, Fr. 199, Nauck) 


dartrep ob xpeirrov bv, pnalv 6 Tocedauios, els 
adrods tods Alyvas éuBareiy® rods AiGous Kar 
kataxaoas mdvras 4 ToTOUTHY Seopevov Trornoas 
Ov tov ‘Hpaxréa. 7d pev oby tocovTar avay- 
caiov %v, elmep kad mpos dydov TapmdOh 
dare tavTn ye mibavarepos 0 pvOoypddos Tod 
dvackevdtovros Tov poOov. dAXA Kal Ta ara 


merpacbat pycas 6 months ovK péuperbar 


1 peraPadeiv, Corais, for peraBddraAew 5 80 later editors. 
4% Corais inserts, later editors following. 

8 gé, Meineke, for a’ 6. 

& gi Baddy, Saumaise, for cupBard> ; 80 the editora. 

8 Sidoet, Corais, for 5ndoe: ; 80 the later editors. 

® guBadeiv, Corais, for éuBdddcw ; 80 the later editors. 
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gether in this way cannot separately, one by one, 
either have changed from liquid to solid or have 
been detached from great masses of rock that re- 
ceived a succession of fractures. What was difficult 
to account for, however, Aeschylus, who closely 
studied the accounts or else received them from 
another source, removed to the realm of myth. 
At any rate, Prometheus, in Aeschylus’ poem, in 
detailing to Heracles the route of the roads from 
the Caucasus to the Hesperides says: “ And thou 
wilt come to the undaunted host of the Ligurians, 
where thou wilt not complain of battle, I clearly 
know,—impetuous fighter though thou art; because 
there it is fated that even thy missiles shall fail 
thee, and no stone from the ground shalt thou 
be able to choose, since the whole district 
is soft ground, But Zeus, seeing thee without 
means to fight, will have pity upon thee, and, 
supplying a cloud with a snow-like shower of round 
Stones, will put the soil under cover; and with 
these stones, thereupon, thou wilt pelt, and easily 
push thy way through, the Ligurian host.”1 Just 


as if it were not better, says Poseidonius, for Zeus 


to have cast the stones upon the Ligures themselves 
and to have buried the whole host than to represent 
Heracles as in need of so many stones. Now, as for 
the number (“so many”), he needed them all if 
indeed the poet was speaking with reference to a 
throng that was very numerous; so that in this, at 
least, the writer of the myth is more plausible than 
the man who revises the myth. Furthermore, by 
saying “it is fated,” the poet forbids one to find 
fault in a captious way with anything else in the 


? These veraes were quoted by Strabo from the Prometheus 
Unbound, now lost. 
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drraitlas. Kal yap ev toils mepl Tis mpovolas 
Kad THs elpappevns Adyous ebpoe Tus av TOAAR 
roadta Tov dvOpwnivev Kal tTdv pice yivo- 
pévov, Sar én’ avtdv pdvar Tov KpeiT TOV elvat 
roSe 4} rdde yevérOat, olov evouSpov elvar THY 
Alyurtov, GdAd wh THY AlOtorlav rorivey THY 
yive «al rov [dpe eis Zardatny mréovTa vavaryi 
mepureceiy, GAXA phy THY “Edevny apm dcavta. 
Sixas ticas Tots aduenOelow Dotepov, Hvika TO- 
godrov ameipyiaato pOdpov ‘EXdjvav Kal Bap- 
Bédpov: Srrep Evpimidns dyijveyxev els Tov Ala: 


Teds yap Kaxov uev Tpaot mia 8 “EdAaSe 
bdrov yever0ar Tait’ éBovrevcev matip- 


(Fr. 1082, Nauck) 


8. Tlep) 88 trav tod ‘Podavod cropatwv IIo- 
AUBios pev emeTipgd Trpaio, hoas elvar py 
mevrdctopnov, GAAd Sioropov' “Aptepida@pos 8é 
rplatowov réyer. Madpios? S¢ Uorepor, Opa 
TupArdoTopoy ‘ywomevoy ex THIS mpoxaceas Kab 
SucelaBorov, kawhy ereue Sidpuya, kal TavTy 
SeEdpevos To TAgOY TOD ToTApod Maccaniwrais 
BSwxev apiotetov xata Tov mpos "AuSpovas Kal 
Twuyevots morenov' €& of mAobTov vey KAVTO 
rodvv, Te? Mparropevot Tods dvamréovras Kal 
rods KaTayouéevous. Spas ody ere péver Suceéic- 
moa Sid te THY NaBpoTnTa Kal THY mpoaKwoty 
kal THY TaneveTnTaA THS XKepas, Gate pn xa8o- 


1 Mdpios, Xylander, for Tlnatos; so the later editors, 
4 roruy, TéAn, Conjecture of Tyrwhitt, for woAureA} $ 80 
the editors. 
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passage—captious,” I say, for one might also find 
in the discussions on “ Providence” and “ Predestina- 
tion "’ many instances among the affairs of men and 
among the natural occurrences of such a kind that, 
in reference to them, one might say that it were 
much better for this to have taken place than that; 
for example, for Egypt to be well-watered by rains, 
rather than that Ethiopia should soak its soil 
with water; and for Paris to have met his reversal 
by shipwreck on the voyage to Sparta, instead of 
later carrying off Helen and paying the penalty to 
those whom he had wronged, after he had effected 
all that ruin of Greeks and barbarians—a ruin which 
Euripides attributed to Zeus: “ For Zeus, the father, 
willing not only evil for the Trojans but also sorrow 
for the Greeks, resolved upon all this.” 

8, With respect to the mouths of the Rhodanus: 
Polybius reproves Timaeus by saying that there are 
not five but two; Artemidorus says three; Marius, 
later, seeing that, in consequence of the silting, 
its mouths were becoming stopped up and difficult 
of entrance, cut a new channel, and, upon admitting 
the greater part of the river here, presented it to 
the Massiliotes as a meed of their valour in the war 
against the Ambrones and Toygeni ;1 and the wealth 
they carried off from this source was considerable, 
because they exacted tolls from all who sailed up 
and all who sailed down it. Nevertheless, the 
mouths still remain difficult of entrance for ships, 
not only on account of the impetuosity of the river 
and the silting up, but also of the lowness of the 


1 These two peoples joined the Cimbri for the purpose of 


invading Italy. ith the aid of the Maasiliotes, Marius 
defeated them at Aix (102 3,0.). 
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pacbar pnd eyyds ev tats Sucacpiats. Sidmep oF 
Magcadtiatar mupyous avéotncayv onpeta, éfot- 
xetovpevor avra TpoToy Thy xwpav' Kal d) Ths 
’Edeolas ’Apréut8os xdvtad0a iSpicavto lepov, 
yoplov dmodaBdvtes & rose’ vijcov Ta oTOpaTa 
Tov motapyod. wtmépxertar 8&8 trav éxBorady Tob 
‘PoSavod Mpvobdratra’ Kadovar 8 Lropariuyyy, 
dotpdxia 8 exes maprrodrAa Kal drrdws evorpel. 
rairny 8 evioe cuyxarnplOunoay toils ordpact 
rod ‘PoSavod, nal pdrdvora of pyoavres éntd- 
oTopoy avrov, ove TodT’ eb A€yovTeEs aut éxeivo" 
dpos ydp gore peTa€d Td Sieipyov amo Tod ToTa- 
pod THY Aipuny. 1) wev odv amo TAS Ilupyyns emt 
Maccaniav rapadiay roavtn Kal TocavTy THs. 
9,°H 8 él rov Odapov morapdv Kat rods 
ratty Ablyvas tds te Tav Maccadtwray exer 
models Tavpoévtiov «ad ’OSiav Kal ’Avtimohuw 
ral Nixacav nal ro vavorabpov 7d Katcapos. tov 
YeBacrod, § carodor Dépov lodrvov. putas dé 
roiro petatd rhs OdBias wal rhs ’Avtimodews, 
Siéyov Maccandtas eis é€axocious oradlovs. 0 
88 Odapos péoos eat) ris “Avtimddews kal Ne 
kalas, tis pev Sc0v elxoot, THs 88 éEnxovTa 
aradious Siexyor, 06’ 4 Nixasa tis “Iradias 
yiverat ata Tov viv drodederypévov Opor, kai- 
mep obca Maccamiwrav: émereixicav’ yap Ta 
xtiopara tadra Tois wmepxetpevors BapRapors 


1 ererefxicav, Casaubon, for érelxicav ; 80 the later editors, 


creer 


t Literally, ‘* Mouth-marsh.” 
2 The Varus. Cp. 4. 1. 3, 
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country, so that in foul weather one cannot descry 
the land even when close to it. Wherefore the 
Massiliotes set up towers as beacons, because they 
were in every way making the country their own; 
and, in truth, they also established a temple of 
the Ephesian Artemis there, after first enclosing a 
piece of land which is made an island by the mouths 
of the river. Beyond the outlets of the Rhodanus 
lies a sea-water marsh; it is called “ Stomalimne,” 1 
and it has a very great quantity of oysters, and, 
besides that, is well supplied with fish. This lake 
was by some counted in with the mouths of the 
Rhodanus, and particularly by those who said there 
were seven mouths, although they were right in 
neither the latter nor the former; for there is a 
mountain intervening which separates the lake from 
the river. This, then, is approximately the nature 
and the extent of the seaboard from the Pyrenees 
to Massilia, 

9, Again, the seaboard which extends from 
Massilia to the Varus River and to those Ligures 
who live in the region of the river has not only the 
following cities of the Massiliotes, namely, Tauroen- 
tium, Olbia, Antipolis, and Nicaea, but also that 
naval-station of Caesar Augustus which is called 
Forum Julium, This naval-station is situated between 
Olbia and Antipolis, at a distance of about six 
hundred stadia from Massilia, The Varus is between 
Antipolis and Nicaea, at a distance of about twenty 
stadia from the latter and sixty from the former, 
so that, according to what is now the declared 
boundary,? Nicaea becomes a part of Italy, although 
it belongs to the Massiliotes; for the “Massiliotes 
founded these places as strongholds against those 


Ig! 
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of Maccantsoras, tTHv ye? Oddartav énevbépav 
eyeww Bovrdopevor, Ths Xwpas in éxelveov Kpatov- 
pens dpe ydp éaots xal épupyy, mpos Mev TH 
Macoadla mrdros Te pérplov KaTadelmovoa TOV 
emiméeSev Kaplov, mpoidvre 88 émt thy Eo mavrd- 
macw amo@dBovca mpos THY OddaTTav Kal 
pods adThy mopevorpov cdoa THY ooov. Karté- 
yovot Sé Ta pev TPATA Ldrrves, Ta 86 TeNeuTaia 
mpos tH ‘ITadlay ouvamtorTes Atyves, mepl ov 
NeXOHoeTas wera TAdTA, vuvt 6 tocovTOv Mpoc- 
Oeréov, ote THY pev “Avtimdrews ey Tols TIS 
NapBwvitidos pépece xeypevns, THs S& Nexatas 
év trois ras “Iradtas, 4 pev Nixasa bro ois 
Maccadidtats péver wad tis erapxias® éotiv, 


4 8 'Avtimorts TaY Iradwwridwy éberdterat, 


kpeica mpos Tovs Macoadiwras cal édevPepw- 
Ocioa Tay Tap exelvwy TpoTTAypLaTwD. 

10. [péxecvra, 88 t@v_otevdv TovTeY amo 
Maccanrias aptapévoss af Lrouxddes vijcou, tpels 
uav d£vdroyor, Sto 58 ptxpal yewpyotor 8 abtas 
Maccatrat. 1 88 radaidv Kal dpoupar eixov, 
iSpupévny abrode pos Tas TOY Ano Tnpiov épodous, 
ebmopodvTes Kal Aruevov. peTa O€ Tas Lrovxyabas 
4 Unavacia cal Anjpwv, &xovoar KaToLKias. €v 
88 7H Ajpovt Kal jpdov éote To ToD Anpewvos: 

a ’ fod \ lo] > f Ld ? 
xeiras 8 abrn mpd ris “Avtimddews. adda 8 


1 ve, Corais, for re; 80 the later editors. 
% érapxlas, Corais, for brapxlas ; 80 the later editors. 
ee 
1 That is, of Narbonitis (see 4. 1. 3). 
2 An Italiote city was a Greek city in Italy. 
3 Thus called from the Greek ‘‘stoichades,” ‘in a row,"— 
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barbarians who were situated beyond, wishing at 
least to keep free the sea, since the land was con- 
trolled by the barbarians; for it is mountainous and 
also strong for defence, since, although next to 
Massilia it leaves a strip of level land of moderate 
width, yet as you proceed towards the east it 
squeezes the strip off altogether towards the sea, 
and scarcely leaves the road itself passable. Now 
the first of these districts are occupied by the 
Sallyes, but the last by those Ligures whose terri- 
tory connects with Italy, concerning whom I shall 
speak hereafter. But at present I need add only 
this, that, although Antipolis is situated among the 
parts that belong to Narbonitis, and Nicaea among 
those that belong to Italy, Nicaea remains subject 
to the Massiliotes and belongs to the Province,! 
while Antipolis is classed among the Italiote cities,2 
having been so adjudged in a suit against the 
Massiliotes and thereby freed from their orders, 

10. Lying off these narrow stretches of coast, if 
we begin at Massilia, are the five Stoechades Islands,? 
three of them of considerable size, but two quite 
small; they are tilled by Massiliotes, In early 
times the Massiliotes had also a garrison, which 
they placed there to meet the onsets of the pirates, 
since the islands were well supplied with harbours. 
Next, after the Stoechades, are the islands of 
Planasia and Lero, which have colonial settlements. 
In Lero there is also a hero-temple, namely, that in 
honour of Lero; this island lies off Antipolis. And, 


a fairly suitable appellation. Plin (3. 11) applies the name 
only to the three lage ones, while Pomponius Mela (2. 7) 
includes the other islands off the shore from Massilia as far 
us the country of the Ligures, 
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dor) vnoldia ode aka prijuns, Ta pev apo THs 
? 7 A \ a wv a 
Maccanrlas adtis, Ta S& mpd THs adANS TNS 
é nA , ¢€ 
nexGelans nrovos. TaV 58 rupevov 6 pev Kata 
roy vatataOpov akiodoyos Kal o TOV Magca- 
riwrdv, of 8 Gdrdot wérpiow tovtwv 8 éotl wal 
€ 5 4 tA é b] , n 
6 "OEVBtos Kadovpevos AumyVY, ET@VYPOS THY 
% f / \ XN a / a 
OfuBiov Avyvov. mept mev TNS Taparias TavTa 
Déryopev. 
A é 
ll. Thv 8 brepeerpevny avdtis xopav uadtoTa 
ryewypagel Ta Te Opn TA TepiKeLpmeva Kat of woTa- 
pot, SiahepovTas dé 6 ‘Podavés, péyteoros Te dv 
Kal wrelotov GvdT our exwy, Ex TOAAOY awhnpov- 
pevos pevpdtav’ AexTEov obv edeEhs mept TOUT. 
oars Maccanrias toivuy apkapévors Kal mpoiotvow 
él thy petaky Yopay TaY TE "Adrewy Kal Tod 
‘Podavod, méyps pev Tov Apovevtia qmoTapov 
é 3 a > f 
Sdrrves olxovow emi mwevtakoaiovs oTadtovs: 
mopOpeiw 8¢ SiaBaow eis KaBadXMova rom 7 
épek is yopa mica Kaovdpwy éotl wéxps TOY TOU 
cal e fol 
"Yoapos aupBorav mpos Tov Podavov: érravda 
Si cal rd Kéupevov ovvdmre mwas TO “Podave 
phos To péxps Sebpo amo Tov Apovevtia aradiwy 
dativ értakociav. ot pev ody Ldddves €v aurots 1 
rd Te Tedia Kal Ta UTepKelpeva dpn KaTotKovcL, 
tav 8¢ Kaovdpov bréprevtat Odoxeytiot Te Kat 
) » ‘lee » Méd » be 
Tprxdptor nad ‘Ixdveor cal Meovdrrot. petaty oe 
rod Apovertia nab Tod “loapos Kal &ddot ToTapol 


péovoly amo TOY “AXmewp ert Tov ‘Podavay, dvo 
1 atrois, Jones, for abrots. 


1 South of the Druentia. 
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besides, there are isles that are not worth mention- 
ing, some off Massilia itself and the others off the 
rest of the aforesaid shore. As for the harbours, 
the one that is at the naval-station is of con- 
siderable size, and so is that of the Massiliotes, 
whereas the others are only of moderate size ; among 
these latter is the harbour that is called Oxybius, 
so named after the Oxybian Ligures. This is what 
1 have to say about the seaboard. 

11. As for the country that lies beyond the sea- 
board, its geographical limits are, in a general way, 
traced by the mountains that lie round about it, 
and also by the rivers—by the Rhodanus River 
especially, for it not only is the largest but also 
affords the most navigation inland, since the number 
of the streams from which it is filled is large. 
However, I must tell about all these regions in 
order. If you begin, then, at Massilia, and proceed 
towards the country that is between the Alps and 
the Rhodanus: Up to the Druentia River the country 
is inhabited by the Sallyes for a distance of five 
hundred stadia; but if you cross the river by ferry 
into the city of Caballio, the whole country next 
thereafter belongs to the Cavari, up to the confluence 
of the Isar with the Rhodanus; this is also approxi- 
mately where the Cemmenus Mountain joins the 
Rhodanus ; the length of your journey from Druentia 
up to this place is seven hundred stadia. Now the 
Sallyes occupy—I mean in their own country 1— 
not only the plains but also the mountains that lie 
above the plains, whereas above the Cavari are 
situated the Vocontii, Tricorii, Iconii, and Medulli. 
Between the Druentia and the Isar there are 
still other rivers which flow from the Alps to the 
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piv of trepippéovtes TOMY Kaovdpwrv) cal Oud- 
pov? xow® pelOpp cup Barrovtes eis TOV ‘Podavoy, 
tpitos 88 LovAyas, 6 Kata ObvSadov rodL pLoryo- 
pevos TO ‘Podave, Srrov Tvaios "AnvoBapBos me- 
yarn padxyn Tworrds étpéyato Kearav pupiddas. 
ela) 88 év TH petatd mores Kal Adevioy Kat 
"A f 1 ’Acpia, T@ dvtt, dyoly *Aptepi- 
pavoiay Ka pia, TG » on prey 
Seopos, depia did 7d &’ yous iSpicbar peyddov. 
4 pev ody GdAN wacd éott Tedtas Kal evBoTOs, 7) 
S é« tijs "Aepias eis tHv Aoupiwva trepGéces 
eyes oTevas Kal UAwoeis. xa 6 8¢ cuprimrovoty 
6*loap motapes Kal 6 “Podavis kal ro Képpevov 
8pos, Kéivros PaBios MaEtwos Aiptrcavos ovx 
draws Tpict puptdow eixoot pupiddas Kedraov 
Katéxowe, Kal éotnoe TpoTatoy avrToGs AevKov 
nriGov Kal ves dvo, Tov péevApews, tov 8 “Hpa- 
Kréous. ard de TOU “Iaapos eis Odiervay thy TOV 
"ArroBplywv pntpdmody Kecuérny ert TO ‘Po- 
Sav@ arddiot ear tprakdcror eixoot. mAnaiov 


< 


1 Kaovdpwr, Siebenkees, for KAaovdpwy ; so the later editors. 

a Xylander would omit xa) Oddpwy ; 80 Niebenkees, Corais, 
Kramer, Forbiger, and Meineke. Groskurd emends to 
Kaprévrapov, or Kapmevrdpwrva. Casaubon, comparing Aove- 
plovos in 4. 6. 3, conjectures Avveplwra. 


rec 

1 Groskurd, believing with Gosselin that the Ouvéze and 
the Made are the rivers meant by Strabo, emends ‘‘ and the 
Vari” to ‘Carpenteron”—the ‘‘Curpentoracte” (to-day 
Carpentras) of Pliny (3. 5). Several scholars (see critical 
note above, on this page) omit ‘and the Vari” altogether. 
Ukert (Geogr. 1832, vol, iii, page 138) thinks he recognizes in 
“Cavari” and “Vari” the corrupted names of the rivers 
now called Rubion and Jabrou, and that the city (which he 
thinks has fallen out of the text) is Akousio (mentioned by 
Ptolemaeus), to-day Anconne. But Béretta (Les Cites 
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Rhodanus, namely, two that flow round a city of 
the Cavaran Vari,! and coming together in a 
common stream empty into the Rhodanus; and a 
third, the Sulgas, which mingles its waters with the 
Rhodanus near the city of Undalum,? where in a 
great battle Gnaeus Ahenobarbus turned many 
myriads of Celti to flight. And there are in the 
intervening space ® the cities of Avenio,4 Arausio,5 
and Aeria ®—“ an ¢ Aeria’ in reality,” says Artemi- 
dorus, “ because it is situated on a lofty elevation.” 
All the country, however, is level and good for 
pasturage, except that the stretch from Aeria to 
Durio7 has mountainous passes that are narrow and 
wooded. But where the Isar River and the Rhodanus 
and the Cemmenus Mountain meet, Quintus Fabius 
Maximus Aemilianus, with less than thirty thousand 
men all told, cut down two hundred thousand Celti; 
and on the spot he set up a trophy of white marble, 
and also two temples, one in honour of Ares, the other 
in honour of Heracles. From the Isar to Vienna, 
the metropolis of the Allobroges, situated on the 
Rhodanus, the distance is three hundred and twenty 


Mystérieuses de Strabo, pp. 36-44) rightly defends the Greek 
text and seems to prove that the city in question was what 
is now Bédarrides, at the confluence of the Ouvéze and the 
Méde. 

* What is now Sorgnes, according to Béretta (op. cit, 
p. 49). The name is also spelled ‘‘ Vindalum,” 

* Between the Druentia and the Isar. 

* Now Avignon. * Now Orange. 

* Béretta (op. cit. pp. 50-73) convincingly identifies Aeria 
with what is now Carpentras, 

" A. Béretta (op. cit, 74-100) identifies Durio with what is 
now Malaucéne. Some scholars emend to “‘ Luerio,” a place 
referred to in 4, 6, 3, but otherwise unknown, while others, 
including Meineke, wrongly emend to Avenio (Avignon). 
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8 varépxerrar Ths Ovrévyns Ts AovySouvoyv, é¢’ 
of cvupuplayovow adAAoLs 6 TE “Apap Kad o 
¢ U sf +] > 3? >. N fal \ 

Podavesr atddiot 8 eloly er’ adro melh pev rept 
Staxocious 81a THS "AdXoBpiyav, avdTro dé 
pxp@ Trelous. "ArddBpuyes 8¢ puptace TONNES 
mporepov jev eatpadrevoy, vov 88 yewpyovor Ta 

‘4 4 2 n ‘ > a wv 
media Kal TOUS avAdvas Tos év Tals “Admect, 
kad of pev dAdoL Kapndov Cwow, oi 8 émipave- 
orator thy Ovlevvav exovtes, KapnY a poTepov 
odaayv, pntpoToru 8 Spas Tob &Avous Aeyouerny, 
nareaxevgxact modv. (putas 8 él To ‘Podave. 
déperar 8 amd) ray “Adrewy obros mods Kal 
opodpos, os ye Kal Sid Luvs eEroy THs Anpévyns? 
gavepoy Seixvuar 7d petOpov eri qodAous oTadious. 
xarenOov dt els Ta Tredia THS X@pas THs “ANdo- 
Bplyav wal Snyooravér ® cupBdarre Te "Apape 
kata AovySouroy modi TOV Unyootavay.® pet 
88 xal o "Apap éx TaV “Ardrrewv, opitov XnKoa- 
, \ ARS , 4 \ 
vous Te Kat Aldovous kal Aiyyovas qaparaPov 
S Yorepov tov AodBuv éx Trav altav dpav depo- 
pevov TROTOY, émixpatiaas TO dvdpart Kab ryeve- 
pevos && audoiv “Apap cuppicyer TO ‘Podare. 
¢ 

madi & émixpatnaas 6 ‘Podaves eis THY Ovievvay 
déperar. oupPatver 87 Kat’ apxyas wey Tous TpEls 
motapovs pépecOar mpos apKTor, elta mpos Svow" 
eis dv 8 H8n cuprecdy® felfpov mddw adrny 

1 and, Corais, for vw; so the later editors. 

2 Anuévwns, Kramer, for ris peydAns (op. 4. 6. 11); so the 
later editors. 

3 Snyoravay, the editors, for the variants of the MSS. 
(see C, Miiller Ind. Var. Lect, pp. 962 (154, 32, 33) and 963 
(159, 40); also Holmes, Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, p. 848). 

4 Alyyovas, Corais, for Avyxaotous ; 80 the editors in general. 
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stadia, Near Vienna, and beyond it, is situated 
Lugdunum, at which the Arar and the Rhodanus 
mingle with one another; and the distance to 
Lugdunum ! in stadia is, if you go by foot through 
the territory of the Allobroges, about two hundred, 
but if by voyage up the river, slightly more than that, 
Formerly the Allobroges kept up warfare with many 
myriads of men, whereas now they till the plains 
and the glens that are in the Alps, and all of them 
live in villages, except that the most notable of 
them, inhabitants of Vienna (formerly a village, but 
called, nevertheless, the “ metropolis’ of the tribe), 
have built it up into acity. It is situated on the 
Rhodanus. This river Tuns from the Alps in great 
volume and impetuosity—since on its way out, while 
passing through the Lemenna Lake, its stream is 
clearly visible for many stadia. And after coming 
down into the plains of the country of the Allobroges 
and Segusiavi, it meets the Arar at Lugdunum, a 
city of the Segusiavi. The Arar, too, flows from 
the Alps, since it separates the Sequani from the 
Aedui and the Lingones; then, later, taking on the 
waters of the Dubis—a navigable river that runs 
from the same mountains—it prevails over the Dubis 
with its name, and though made up of both mingles 
with the Rhodanus as the “Arar.” And, in its 
turn, the Rhodanus prevails, and runs to Vienna. 
So the result is, that at first the three rivers run 
northwards, and then westwards; and then, im- 
mediately after they have joined together into one 


1 That is, from Vienna, now Vienne. 


The people in question are called ‘‘ Lingones” by other 
Writers, 28 well as by Strabo himself (4, 3, 4 and 4, 6; 11). 
oupmerdy, Xylander, for ouprerdy, 
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kapmhy AaBov vorsov péperas 7d petua méexpe TOY 
éxBorav, Sebdpevov nah TOUS GAdAoUs TOTApOUs, 
xaxeidev Sq THY Rovwny morevTas pepe THS 
Gaddrrns pyow. % pev ovv petaky tay’ Adtewy 
xa) TOD ‘Podavod TotauTy TEs. 

12. Thy, 8 eri Oarepa pépn Too moTapou 
Ordrnat vépovtar Thy mhreioTny, ods “Apnto- 
pbaKous mpoaayopevouat. rovtwy & émivetov 1) 
NdpBav Aéyerau, Sexarérepov 8 dv Kat THs aNANS 
Kerrixis Aéyouro: TocovTov brepBEBrAntat TO 
mriber TOY Kpapevav TO epmropei@. of pev ovv 
Oidrcat yertovevovos TO Podave, Tous BdAAVAS 
Eyovres avTeTapnKoVvTas abrois ev TH wepaig Kal 
rovs Kaovdpous. émixpatet $3.75 Trav Kaovdpor 
8vopa Ka) mavtas obTaS 45n mpooaryopevouat TOUS 
ravtn BapBapous, ovde BapBapous ért ovtas, ara 
PeATAKELLEVOUS > rréov els Tov TOY ‘Pwpaioy TUTOY 
kal Th yrortn Kat Tois Blows, Teas 88 Kal TH 
moditela. Gdda Sé eat adoka 2Ovn wal puxpa, 
Ta,paxe.peva Trois ’ Apnxopic cots expt Tupzyns. 
pntpomorus dé TOY ApnkopicKov éoTt Népavaos, 
KATO pev TOV ANAOTPLOV &ydov «al Tov €T OptKov 
morw NapBovos Devtropévy, KATA O€ Tov TONLTLKOY 
imepBadrovea: imnxoous yap exer KOUAS TETTAPAS 
na) elxoot TOV opoeOvav evavopla Siadepovaas, 
cupredovaas eis AUTH, Exouoa * Kal Td KaNOUPEVOY 
Adnov, date tous abtwbévtas dryopavopias Kal 


1 ¥youga, Corais, for éxotoas (ABI), €xovoav (C); so the 
later editors. 


1 ‘Jus Latii” (see footnote on * Latins,” 3, 2. 15). 
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bed, the stream again takes another turn and runs 
a southerly course as far as its outlets (although 
before this it has received the other rivers), and 
from there begins to make the remainder of its 
course as far as the sea, Such, then , is approximately 
the nature of the country which lies between the 
Alps and the Rhodanus, 

12, As for the country which lies on the other 
side of the river, most of it is occupied by those 
Voleae who are called Arecomisci. Narbo is spoken 
of as the naval-station of these people alone, though 
it would be fairer to add “ and of the rest of Celtica’”” 
—so greatly has it surpassed the others in the number 
of people who use it as a trade-centre. Now, al- 
though the Volcae border on the Rhodanus, with 
the Sallyes and also thé Cavari stretching along 
parallel to them on the opposite side of the river, 
the name of the Cavari prevails, and people are 
already calling by that name all the barbarians in 
that part of the country—no, they are no longer 
barbarians, but are, for the most part, transformed 
to the type of the Romans, both in their speech and 
in their modes of living, and some of them in their 
civic life as well. Again, situated alongside the 
Arecomisci as far as the Pyrenees, are other tribes, 
which are without repute and small. Now the 
metropolis of the Arecomisci is Nemausus, which, 
although it comes considerably short of Narbo in its 
throng of foreigners and of merchants, surpasses 
Narbo in that of citizens; for it has, subject to its 
authority, twenty-four villages, which are exceptional 
in their supply of strong men, of stock like its own, 
and contribute towards its expenses; and it has also 
what is called the “ Latin tight,” ) so that those who 
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rapselas ev Nepatow ‘Papaious vrdpxev did bé 
rodto ovS’ id Tots mpootdypact! Tav ex THS 
‘Pauns etpatnyav éore 76 EOvos TOUTO, iSputas © 
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kad gapos mydwdy Kal moTAapoKAVE TOV Tia ev 
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yepupats, Tals per Evrwv merronpévais, Tals dé 

4 a \ \ ’ ~ e , ? 
riGwv. motovat S¢ Tas é« Tav USdTav ducKoAlas 
of xeluappot, Kal pexpe ToD Oépous eof” Ste éx THY 
“AXerewy KaTabepopevor petra THY aTroTnE TOY 

Syeov. tis 8 Gd0D THs AexGetons % ev EvOds ert 
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1 mpoordypact, the reading of 0; spdéypact, ABCI. 


I S 


1 See 4, 2, 2 and footnote on “ autonomous,” 
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have been thought worthy of the offices of aedile 
and quaestor at Nemausus are by that preferment 
Roman citizens, and, on account of this fact, this tribe 
too is not subject to the orders of the praetors who 
are sent out from Rome.! The city is situated on the 
road that leads from Iberia into Italy, which, although 
it is easy to travel in summer, is muddy and also 
flooded by the rivers in winter and spring. Now 
some of the streams are crossed by ferries, others by 
bridges—some made of timber, others of stone. But 
it is the torrents that cause the annoying difficulties 
that result from the waters, since, after the melting 
away of the snows, they sometimes rush down from 
the Alps even till the summer-time. Of the afore- 
said road, the branch ? that leads straight to the Alps 
is, as I stated, the short cut through the territory of 
the Vocontii, whereas that through the Massilian 
and Ligurian seaboard is indeed longer, although the 
passes it affords over into Italy are easier, since the 
mountains begin to lower there. The distance of 
Nemausus from the Rhodanus—reckoning from a 
point opposite the town of Tarusco, on the other side 
of the river—is about a hundred stadia; but from 
Narbo, seven hundred and twenty. Again, in terri- 
tory that joins the Cemmenus Mountain, and that 
takes in also the southern side? of the mountain as 
far as its summits, there live that people of the 
Voleae who are called Tectosages and also certain 
others. About these others I shall speak later on. 
13. The people who are called Tectosages closely 
approach the Pyrenees, though they also reach over 
small parts of the northern side of the Cemmenus; 


* See 4. 1, 2, ’ 
* To Strabo, the Cemmenus ran east and west, 
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nad Tous Te Onaavpods Tos ebpeDevTas Tap’ avrots 


1 we, Corais, for re. 
ard, Jones, for rhv; the reading of no is 74. 


1 Strabo refers to Galatia, a part of Greater Phrygia (12. 
8.1). One of the three Galatian tribes retained the name of 
“Tectosages,” ‘from the tribe of that name in Celtica” 
(12. 5. 1). 

4 That is, the Gallic Brennus who made an invasion against 
Delphi in 278 3.0, with 152,000 infantry and 20,000 cavalry 
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and the land they occupy is rich in gold. It appears 
that at one time they were so powerful and had so 
large a stock of strong men that, when a sedition 
broke out in their midst, they drove a considerable 
number of their own people out of the homeland ; 
again, that other persons from other tribes made 
common lot with these exiles; and that among these 
are also those people who have taken possession of 
that part of Phrygia which has a common boundary 
with Cappadocia and the Paphlagonians.!| Now as 
proof of this we have the people who are still, even 
at the present time, called Tectosages; for, since 
there are three tribes, one of them—the one that 
lives about the city of Ancyra—is called “the tribe 
of the Tectosages,”” while the remaining two are the 
Trocmi and the Tolistobogii. As for these latter 
peoples, although the fact of their racial kinship with 
the Tectosages indicates that they emigrated from 
Celtica, I am unable to tell from what districts they 
set forth; for I have not learned of any Trocmi 
or Tolistobogii who now live beyond the Alps, or 
within them, or this side of them. But it is reason- 
able to suppose that nothing has been left of them 
in Celtica on account of their thoroughgoing mi- 
grations—just as is the case with several other 
peoples. For example, some say that the second 
Brennus? who made an invasion against Delphi was 
a Prausan, but I am unable to say where on earth 
the Prausans formerly lived, either. And it is 
further said that the Tectosages shared in the 
expedition to Delphi; and even the treasures that 
were found among them in the city of Tolosa by 


(see Pausanias 10. 19); not the Gallic Brennus who a century 
before sacked Rome. 
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2 Kamlwvos, and Kairlwva (below), are obvious corrections 
for Zximlovos and Zximlwva; eo the editors since Xylander, 
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Caepio, a general of the Romans, were, it is said, 
a part of the valuables that were taken from Delphi, 
although the people, in trying to consecrate them 
and propitiate the god, added thereto out of their 
personal properties, and it was on account of having 
laid hands on them that Caepio ended his life in 
misfortunes—for he was cast out by his native land 
as a temple-robber, and he left behind as his heirs 
female children only, who, as it turned out, became 
prostitutes, as Timagenes has said, and therefore 
perished in disgrace. However, the account of 
Poseidonius is more plausible: for he says that the 
treasure that was found in Tolosa amounted to 
about fifteen thousand talents (part of it stored away 
in sacred enclosures, part of it in sacred lakes), un- 
wrought, that is, merely gold ‘and silver bullion ; 
whereas the temple at Delphi was in those times 
already empty of such treasure, because it had 
been robbed at the time of the sacred war by 
the Phocians; but even if something was left, it 
was divided by many among themselves; neither 
is it reasonable to suppose that they reached their 
homeland in safety, since they fared wretchedly 
after their retreat from Delphi and, because of 
their dissensions, were Scattered, some in one direc- 
tion, others in another, But, as has been said 
both by Poseidonius and several others, since the 
country was rich in gold, and also belonged to people 
who were god-fearing and not extravagant in their 
ways of living, it came to have treasures in many 
places in Celtica; but it was the lakes, most of all, 
that afforded the treasures theiy inviolability, into 
which the people let down heavy masses of silver or 
even of gold. At all events, the Romans, after they 
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1 gy, Xylander, for ds; so the later editors. 


14,1, 2. ® The ocean. 
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mastered the regions, sold the lakes for the public 
treasury, and many of the buyers found in them 
hammered mill-stones of silver. And, in Tolosa, 
the temple too was hallowed, since it was very much 
revered by the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country, and on this account the treasures there 
were excessive, for numerous people had dedicated 
them and no one dared to lay hands on them. 

14, Tolosa is situated on the narrowest part of the 
isthmus which separates the ocean from the sea that 
is at Narbo, which isthmus, according to Poseidonius 
is less than three thousand stadia in width. But it is 
above all worth while to note again a characteristic 
of this region which I have spoken of before 1 
the harmonious arrangement of the country with 
reference, not only to the rivers, but also to the 
sea, alike both the outer sea2 and the inner; for 
one might find, if he set his thoughts upon the 
matter, that this is not the least factor in the 
excellence of the regions—I mean the fact that 
the necessities of life are with ease interchanged by 
every one with every one else and that the advantages 
which have arisen therefrom are common to al] 3 but 
especially so at present, when being at leisure from 
the weapons of war, the people are tilling the country 
diligently, and are devising for themselves modes of 
life that are civil, Therefore, in the cases of this 
Sort, one might believe that there is confirmatory 
evidence for the workings of Providence, since 
the regions are laid out, not in a fortuitous way, 
but as though in accordance with some calculated 
plan. In the first place, the voyage which the 
Rhodanus affords inland is a considerable one, even 
for vessels of great burden, and reaches numerous 
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1 Kadérous, Xylander, for badérous, editors following. 


a 

1 The former lived south, the latter north, of the mouth of 
the Sequana. 

2 Apparently from the Rhodanus, at its confluence with 
the Arar, at Lugdunum (Lyon). 

2 The Rhone for some distance runs as close as thirty miles 
to the Loire (Liger) ; the Arvernians lived still farther west. 
But there seems to have been no convenient way here to 
transfer merchandise to the Loire. 
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parts of the country, on account of the fact that the 
rivers which fall into it are navigable, and in their 
turns receive most of the traffic. Secondly, the 
Rhodanus is succeeded by the Arar, and by the 
Dubis (which empties into the Arar); then the traffic 


_ goes by land as far as the Sequana River; and thence 


it begins its voyage down to the ocean, and to the 
Lexobii and Caleti;! and from these peoples it 
is less than a day’s run to Britain, But since the 
Rhodanus is swift and difficult to sail up, some of 
the traffic from here 2 preferably goes by land on the 
wagons, that is, all the traffic that is conveyed to the 
Arvernians and the Liger River—albeit in a part of 
its course the Rhodanus draws close to these also ;8 
still, the fact that the road is level and not long 
(about eight hundred stadia)* is an inducement 
not to use the voyage upstream,® since it is easier 
to go by land; from here, however, the road is 
naturally succeeded by the Liger; and it flows from 
the Cemmenus Mountain to the ocean. Thirdly, 
from Narbo traffic goes inland for a short distance 
by the Atax River, and then a greater distance by 
land to the Garumna River; and this latter distance 
is about eight hundred or seven hundred stadia, 
And the Garumna, too, flows to the ocean. This, 
then, is what I have to say about the people who in- 
habit the dominion of Narbonitis, whom the men of 
former times named “ Celtae”’ ; and it was from the 
Celtae, I think, that the Galatae as a whole were by 


‘ About the distance from Lyon. to Bourbon-Lancy on the 
Loire; but it is by no means certain what tecininal: Strabo 
had in mind, 

* That is, up the Arar, following the first route above- 
mentioned to the ocean, 
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1 For the purposes of administration. 
3 Cp. 4. 1.1. 
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the Greeks called “Celti”—on account of the fame 
of the Celtae, or it may also be that the Massiliotes, 
as well as other Greek neighbours, contributed to 
this result, on account of their proximity, 


II 


1, Next, I must, discuss the Aquitani, and the 
tribes which have been included within their bound- 
aries,’ namely, the fourteen Galatie tribes which 
inhabit the country between the Garumna and the 
Liger, some of which reach even to the river-land of 
the Rhone and to the plains of Narbonitis. “For, 
speaking in a general way, the Aquitani differ from 
the Galatic race in the build of their bodies as 
well as in their speech; that is, they are more like 
the Iberians.2 Their country is bounded by the 
Garumna River, since they live between this and 
the Pyrenees. There are more than twenty tribes 
of the Aquitani, but they are small and lacking in 
repute; the majority of the tribes live along the 
ocean, while the others reach up into the interior 
and to the summits3 of the Cemmenus Mountains, 
as far as the Tectosages. But since a country of 
this size was only a small division, they* added to 
it the country which is between the Garumna and 
the Liger. These rivers are approximately parallel 
to the Pyrenees and form with the Pyrenees two 
parallelograms, since they are bounded on their 
other sides by the ocean and the Cemmenus Moun- 
tains. And the voyage on either of the rivers is, 
all told, two thousand stadia. The Garumna, after 
being increased by the waters of three rivers, dis- 


® Not “extremities” (op, TA &xpa 4, 6, 7). 
* The Romans, 
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1 ObuBloxwv, Xylander, for "Idcxev; so Corais, Groskurd, 
and Forbiger. Ptolemaeus (2. 7.5) says *$ Qi:Bicxol,” and 
Pliny (4. 33) ‘ Vivisci.” 

? ratty, Corais, for ravrns; so the later editors, 
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charges its waters into the region that is between 
those Bituriges that are surnamed “ Viyisci” and 
the Santoni—both of them Galatic tribes; for the 
tribe of these Bituriges is the only tribe of different 
race that is situated among the Aquitani; and it does 
not pay tribute to them, though it has an emporium, 
Burdigala, which is situated on a lagoon that is 
formed by the outlets of the river. The Liger, 
however, discharges its waters between the Pictones 
and the Namnitae. Formerly there was an em- 
porium on this river, called Corbilo, with respect 
to which Polybius, calling to mind the fabulous 
stories of Pytheas, has said: Although no one of 
all the Massiliotes who conversed with Scipio! was 
able, when questioned by Scipio about Britain, to 
tell anything worth recording, nor yet any one of 
the people from Narbo or of those from Corbilo, 
though these were the best of all the cities in that 
country, still Pytheas had the hardihood to tell all 
those falsehoods about Britain.” The city of the 
Santoni, however, is Mediolanium. Now the most 
of the ocean-coast of the Aquitani is sandy and 
thin-soiled, thus growing millet, but it is rather un- 
productive in respect of the other products. Here 
too is the gulf which, along with that Galatic Gulf 
which is within the coastline of Narbonitis, forms the 
isthmus (itself too, like the latter gulf, having the 
name “Galatic’’). The gulf is held hy the Tarbelli, 
in whose land the gold mines are most important of 
all; for in pits dug only toa slight depth they find 
slabs of gold as big as the hand can hold, which at 
times require but little refining ; but the rest is gold 


1 It is not known to which member of the Cornelian gens 
Strabo refers; probably Africanus Major. 
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7d 88 Nourdv Wiyyd gore Kal Baro, Kal abras 
karepyactay ov TOAMY éxovTAL. 7 58 pecdyevos 
ral opervh Bertin yh Exel, Mpos Mev TH ILupyvn 
thy tév Kevoverav, 6) éote auyxrvoay,? év 7) 

/ 4 \ a > ” X 
mods AovydSouvoy Kal Ta Twp Ovary ® Oepya 
nddmota ToTiwwtdtov datos: Kar dé Kal 
4 tov Avoxiov.$ 

2. Ta S& petakd tod T'apotva Kat Tob Aeirynpos 
XOun ta tpockeipeva ois 'AxouiTavois dori 
"Brovol pev dard tod “Podavod thy apxnv éyovtes: 
Oderrddios 88 pera TovTovs, of mporwpilovTo more 
"Apovépvois, viv Sé TaTTovTaL xa’ éavtous’ lta 
"Apovepvot wat -Aepoovixes ® xat Tlerpoxdpioe: 
mpos 8 Tovrois NetidBpeyes wat Kadodprot Kai 
Birovpeyes of KotBor xadovpevor apos b& TO 
dxeave Lavrovol te kal Tikroves, of pév TH T'a- 
povva mapotcobyres, WS elTroper, ot 8& 7@ Aci- 
ynpt. ‘Pournvod 8 cat TaBareis 7H NapBoviride 
mryodtovel. mapa pev ody Tos Ilerpoxopiots 
aidnpoupyeid eat doteia Kal ois KovBors 


f 


Birovpiks, mapa 88 tois Kadovpxois ALvoupyiat, 


1 8, Corais inserts; so the later editors. 

2 For cvyxavdwr Corais reads ournavéav; Meineke follow- 
ing. But the text is right. 

3 Xylander, comparing Pliny 4. 33, conjectures Mornjaluy, 
for ’Ovnaiav. 

@ Aboxlwy, Xylander, for Yavoxlwy ; 80 the later editors. 

5 Aewoovlees, Xylander, for Acpobplxes ; 80 the later editors. 


1 The ‘‘Convenae” seem to have been refugees from the 
army of Sertorius, whom Pompey generously assembled 
together in the territory in question; their city, to which 
Strabo refers in this passage, was called ‘‘ Lugdunum Con- 
venarum” (to-day, St. Bertrand de Comminges). 
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‘dust and nuggets, the nuggets too requiring no great 


amount of working. The interior and mountainous 
country, however, has better soil: first, next to the 
Pyrenees, the country of the “ Convenue”’ (that is, 
“assembled rabble”),! in which are the city of Lug- 


-dunum and the hot springs of the Onesii2—most 


beautiful springs of most potable waters; and, 
secondly, the country of the Auscii also has good 
soil. 

2. Those tribes between the Garumna and the 
Liger that belong to Aquitania are, first, the Elui, 
whose territory begins at the Rhodanus, and then, 
after them, the Vellavii, who were once included 
within the boundaries of the Arverni, though they 
are now ranked as autonomous; then the Arverni, 
the Lemovices, and the Petrocorii; and, next to 
these, the Nitiobriges, the Cadurci, and those 
Bituriges that are called “ Cubi” ; 4 and, next to the 
ocean, both the Santoni and the Pictones, the former 
living along the Garumna, as I have said, the latter 
along the Liger; but the Ruteni and the Gabales 
closely approach Narbonitis. Now among the 
Petrocorii there are fine iron-works, and also among 
the Bituriges Cubi; among the Cadurci, linen 


® A people otherwise unknown. 

* Literally ‘‘ ranked according to themselves.” A com: 
parison of 4. 1. 5 (where Strabo speaks specifically of the 
“‘autonomy” of the Massiliotes), 4. 1, 12, 4. 6, 4, and tho 
above passage, clearly indicates that the Voleae Arecomisci, 
the Vellavii, and the Vocontii, were grunted a form of 
autonomy by the Romans—one of the special privileges of 
that rank being that they were “not subject to the orders 
of the praetors who are sent out from Rome” (4, 1. 12), 
a the government of Messenia under Melanthus 

» 4.1), 

* As distinguished from the “ Vivigci” (§ 1 above), 
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mapa 8& roils ‘Pournvots dpyupetar exovar 3 
2 a ‘ ¢ a ’ , 
dpryupela cal ot TaPanrels. Sedwxace 5¢ Adriov } 
‘Papaio. kal tav ’Axovitavay Tist, Kabarrep 
Adaxiows cat Kwvovévats. 

3. "Apovepvor Sé tSpuvtae pev émt t@ Aetynpt: 
untpéroms 8 abtdv éore Nepwoods ert TH 
TWOTAL@ Keupevn. puels 8 obtos mapa KryvaBov, 
7) tav Kapvovrov éurdpiov cata pécov Trou TOV 
ardoby cuvoitovpevoy, exBadr«€t apos TOV MKEAVOD. 
tis Suvdpews Se THs aporepov *“Apovepvot péeya 
rexprpiov TapexovTas 70 TOANGKLS TOKELIO AL 
apes ‘Pwpatous Tote wey pupidaow exo, waAwy 
36 Sumaaciats. rtocavrats yap mpos Kaicapa 
Tov @edv Sinywovicavto peta OvepauyyeTopryos, 
arpotepov 5¢ Kal elkoae arpos Madfcpov tov Abpt- 
Asavev, calmrpos Aopyriovd dcavtas’ AnvoBapBov. 
pos pev obv Kaicapa mept re Vepyooviay, mou 
cav ’Apovepyav, ep trynhov opovs Ketmevmyy, 
cuvéstnaay of ayaves, && is Hv 0 OvepatyyéropeE 
nal ep "AAnotay mod MavSoufiov,? vous 
éucpov tots Apovépvors, Kal ravtny ed inpndov 
NOhou Kerpevny, mepLexopevny § dpect kal morTa- 
pots Sualv, év I} Kab éado 6 Hryeuay Kad O TOhEHOS 
Tédos gaxe' mpos 68 Makcpov Aipidtiavoy kata 


shy aupBoray tod 7 “loapos nal tov ‘Podavod, 


1 Adriov, Corais, for Aarlviov ; so the later editors. 
4 Mavdovflov, Xylander, for Mava:BovAwy; so the later 
editors. 


i 


1 See § 12 above, and footnote. 
2 «Nemossus” is otherwise unknown. If the name 18 
correct, it is apparently an earlier name for what was later 
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factories; among the Ruteni, silver mines; and the 
Gabales, also, have silver mines. The Romans have 
given the “ Latin right ’’} to certain of the Aquitani 
Just as they have done in the case of the Auscii and 
the Convenae. 

3. The Arverni are situated on the Liger; their 
metropolis is Nemassus,? a city situated on the Liger. 
This river, after flowing past Cenabum (the emporium 
of the Carnutes at about the middle of the voyage,® 
an emporium that is jointly peopled),4 discharges its 
waters towards the ocean. As for their former power, 
the Arverni hold out as a great proof thereof the 
fact that they oftentimes warred against the Romans, 
at times with two hundred thousand men, and again, 
with double that number—with double that number, 
for example, when they, with Vercingetorix, struggled 
to a finish against the Deified Caesar; and, before 
that, also, with two hundred thousand against 
Maximus Aemilianus, and also, in like manner, 
against Dometius® Ahenobarbus. Now the struggles 
against Caesar took place near Gergovia (a city of 
the Arverni, situated on a high mountain), where 
Vercingetorix was born, and also near Alesia (a city 
of the Mandubii—a tribe which has a common 
boundary with the Arverni—and this city too is 
situated on a high hill, although it is surrounded by 
mountains and two rivers), in which not only the 
commander was captured but the war had its end. 
But the struggles against Maximus Aemilianus took 
place at the confluence of the Isar and the Rhodanus, 
called ‘‘ Augustonemetum” (now Clermont-Ferrand), the city 
of the Arverni mentioned by Ptolemaeus (2. 7. 12). 

* From Augustonemetum to the outlets uf the river, 


‘ a both natives and Romans. 
* More commonly spelled ‘‘ Domitius,” 
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xa Mv kal rd Kéupevov dpos mrnordbes +O ‘Po- 
Sava mpds 88 Aopyteoy KatwTépw ert KaTa THY 

“a 4 \ ae a / 
cupBorny Tod Te Lovdya kal roi ‘Podavod. S4€- 
reway Se Thy apxnv of ’Apovepvor Kal péxpr 
NdpBavos Kai tov dpwv Tijs Maccariwrtioos, 
éxpdrovy S& Kal tov péxpe Llupyyns eOvav kai 
pexpt dxeavod xal ‘Prjvov. Butvirov) 8, Tob 
mpos Tov MdEcpov kat tov Aopi}teoy TONE LNTAVTOS, 
6 rathp Aovéptos TocodTov mrAOUT@ AeyeTaL Kal 
Tpudh dieveyxely, Gare ToTE émridertuy ToLlovpevos 
Trois dirors? THs evmopias én’ amnuys pépecbat 
Sid redlov, Xpycod vopuicpa Kat apyvpov Seipo 
naxelce Siactelpwr, date ovddéyew éxeivovs 
aKxorovbovrtTas. 


Hl 


1. Mera 8¢ riv’Axourrarny pepida xar rv Nap- 
Bovit 4 ebeEfs gots péype Tov ‘Pyvou mavTos 
aad tod Aelynpos motapov Kal Tod Podavod, nab 
§ cuvdrtes mpds To AovySouvoy amo tis mnyijs 
Karevexdels 0 ‘Podaves. ravrys 68 Tis Xopas Ta 
pev dvw pépy Ta mpos Tais Tyyais TOY TOTALOD, 
tod te Phvov kal tod ‘Podavod, péxyps péowy 
cyedév tt Tov Tediav ITO TO AouySovvm Téta- 


1 Brrutrov, Corais, for Bitlrov; so the later editors. 
2 For pidors, Corais, conjectures $xAos 5 A. Jacob, puaas. 


acne 

1 According to the Greek text, ‘‘his followers” would 
naturally refer to ‘‘his friends.” But Athenaeus (4. 37) 
quotes Poseidonius, who was probably Strabo’s authority for 
the incident, as saying, ‘‘ Luerius, in his effort to win the 
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where the Cemmenus Mountain approaches closely 
the Rhodanus; and against Dometius Ahenobarbus, 
at a place still lower down the Rhodanus, at the 
confluence of the Sulgas and the Rhodanus. Again, 
the Arverni not only had extended their empire as 
far as Narbo and the boundaries of Massiliotis, but 
they were also masters of the tribes as far as the 
Pyrenees, and as far as the ocean and the Rhenus. 
Luerius, the father of the Bituitus who warred 
against Maximus and Dometius, is said to have been 
so exceptionally rich and extravagant that once, 
when making a display of his opulence to his friends, 
he rode on a carriage through a plain, scattering gold 
and silver coins here and there, for his followers to 
pick up.} 


Ill 


1. The country next in order after the Aquitanian 
division ? and Narbonitis® reaches as far as the whole 
of the Rhenus, extending from the Liger River and 
also from the Rhodanus at the point where the 
Rhodanus, after it runs down from its source, touches 
Lugdunum. Now of this country the upper parts 
that are next to the sources of the rivers (the Rhenus 
and the Rhodanus), extending as far, approximately, 
as the centre of the plains, have been classified under 


favour of the crowds, rode on a carriage through the plains 
and scattered gold and silver to the hosts of the Celts which 
followed him.” Corais, by a slight emendation (see critical 
note on opposite page), conjectures ‘‘crowds” for “ friends,” 
thus harmonizing the account with that of Athenaeus, The 
conjecture of A. Jacob, however, of ‘* troops” for ‘' friends ”’ is 
more plausible, on textual as well as on contextual grounds. 
® Gallia Aquitanica. * Gallia Narbonensis, 
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erat, Ta 88 Aouad Kal mapwxeamTind br’ Addy 
réraxtar pepide, Hv idios Béryars mpoovéuovow 
jyeis 5¢ xorvdrepov TA Kal? Exacta SnrAw@oopev. 

2. Adtd pev 4 70 AovySouvor, éxtecpévov v0 
Addo Kata tiv cupBordnv Tod Te “Apapos Tod 
motapod Kal tov ‘Podavod, xaréyovat ‘Pw paiot. 
edavdpet 5¢ pddcota Tay dAdwv TAQY NapBovos: 
kad yap éumopio xpavrat, Kal 76 voutopa yapar- 
Tovaw evtatéa To Te apyupovv Kal Td Xpvaody o1 
tov ‘Pwpatwy tyeuoves. TO Te tepov Td avadet- 
yey ind mdvrwv xowh tov Tarardv Katoape 
7) LeBactS mpo tavrns Wpvras ris Torews emt 
Th aupBorh Tav motapay' gore 8é Bwpos afso- 
Aovyos emiypadyy éxav tav eOvdv éEjxovTa Tov 
apiO pov cal eixoves TOUT@Y éxdaoTou pla, Kal AddOs 
péeyas.: mpoxdOntat d¢ tod eBvove Tod Xnyouot- 
avov? 4 médts adrn, Keyevov® pera£d Tod ‘Podavod 
Kad rod AovBios: Ta 8 é&fs Evy TA cuvTEvovTa 
mpos Tov ‘Phvov, Ta pev Ud Tod AovBros opifera, 
7a 8 bs Too “Apapos. ovTot péev ob, ws eipnTat 
mporepov, amo Tov "Admewy kal avtol KaTeve- 

Gévres, drrevt’ els av petOpov cuprrecdrtes eis TOV 
Podavdv xatadépovtat dros 8 dotiv, opotas év 


1¥Ados péyas, C. Miiller emends to UAAn XeBacrod ; 
Meineke reads &AAos (?vBpids] péyas. 

4 Ynyoriquav, the reading of C (see note 3 on p. 198, 
and Holmes, Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, p. 848). 

3 xesuévov, Xylander, for remévn ; so the later editors. 
i 

1 Gallia Lugdunensis. ® Gallia Belgica. 

3 As Strabo has already said, it was not political divisions 
(here the divisions of Lugdunensis and Belgica), but ea 
and ethnic distinctions that geographers treated in detail, 
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Lugdunum ;1 whereas the remaining: parts, including 
the parts along the ocean, have been classified under 
another division, I mean that division which is 
specifically assigned to the Belgae.? As for me, 
however, I shall point out the separate parts in a 
rather general way.? 

2. Lugdunum itself, then, (a city founded at the 
foot of a hill at the confluence of the River Arar and 
the Rhodanus), is occupied by the Romans. And it 
is the most populous of all the cities of Celtica except 
Narbo; for not only do people use it as an emporium, 
but the Roman governors coin their money there, 
both the silver and the gold. Again, the temple 
that was dedicated to Caesar Augustus by all the 
Galatae in common is situated in front of this city at 
the junction of the rivers. And in it is & note- 
worthy altar, bearing an inscription of the names 
of the tribes, sixty in number ; and also images 
from these tribes, one from each tribe, and also 
another large altar.4 The city of Lugdunum pre- 
sides over the tribe of the Segusiavi, which tribe 
is situated between the Rhodanus and the Dubis, 
The tribes that come next in order after the 
Segusiavi, I mean those which together stretch 
towards the Rhenus, are bounded partly by the Dubis 
and partly by the Arar. Now these rivers too, as | 
have said before,® first run down from the Alps, and 
then, falling into one stream, run down into the 
Rhodanus; and there is still another river, Sequana 


since the political divisions made by the Romans varied, and 
hence were only referred to in a summary way by the 
geographer (see 4, 1. 1). 

“C. Miller emends the Greek text to read “‘and also 
an image of Augustus” ; Meineke, to read “and also a great 
statue,” ¢.¢. of Augustus, $4.1, 11. 
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vais "Adreat tas Tyas Exar, Uneodvas Svopa-* 
pet & eis Tov dxeavdv, Tapaddyros TQ ‘Prive, dia 
ZMvovs Guwvipov, cvvdrrovtos TO ‘Pyvp Ta TpOS 
fw, 7a 8’ els Tavavtia TH” Apapt, Bev at KaNALO TA 
Tapiyeiar TOY Lewy KpEav eis THY ‘Pouny Kata- 
opitovrar. peTakd pev obv Tod AovBuos nat rod 
9 ? a \ a ié LA 4 f 4 
Apapos olxel 76 THy Atoovwy ZOvos, wort Exov 
KaBvaxrivov ért ro” Apapt rai dpotptov BiBpaxta. 
e ? a X a_¢ , bd tA 
of 88 AddoGor Kal ovyyeveis ‘Pwpalwv avopalovro 
kal mpatot Tav TavTy mpoaHOov mpos THY pidtay 
kal cuppayiay. mépav 6@ Tod "Apapos oikodow 
€ f : a ¢ ? ? fo) 
of Snxoavol, Siddopor eal Trois Pwpators ex qWoANOU 
yeyovores Kal Tols AlSovots' Ore pos Teppavors 
mpoceydpovy Todddxs Kata, Tas épddous avTay 
ras em) thy Iradiay, cal GredeixvuvTd ye ov THY 
tuxodcay Sivapw, GAL Kal Kotv@vodvTes aUTOtS 
érrotouy peydrous, Kal apraTapevot puxpovs* 7mpds 
83 rods Aldovous xal dd raiTta? pév, add’ éné- 
rewe thy &yOpav 4 Tod rotapod Epis Tov Stetp- 
yovTos avrous, éxaTépou TOD ZOvous idtov aktovvTos 
elvat tov "Apapa Kab éavt@ mpoonnew Ta Stayo- 
/ +o ¢ \ a_¢ , a 2? / 
vend TEX. vurt & bad Trois Papators amavtT eort. 
3, Thy 8 én 7G ‘Pave mpator Tay amr ayTov 
oixodawy Erourrriot,® map’ ols elow ai wyyal Tov 


1 péwy, after dvoue, Siebenkees deletes; so the later editors. 

2 rabrd, Jones, for ravra. 

3 EAoufrrio, Corais, for Alroudriot ; 80 Meineke, Miiller- 
Diibner, Forbiger, and Tardieu. But Xylander, Casaubon, 
and Siebenkees conjecture Navrovdrat. Cp. the first words in 
§ 4 following. 
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by name, which likewise has its sources in the Alps. 
It flows into the ocean, however, running parallel to 
the Rhenus, through a tribe of like name,’ whose 
country joins the Rhenus in its eastern parts, but in 
the opposite parts, the Arar; and it is from their 
country that the finest of salted hog-meat is brought 
down and shipped to Rome. Now between the 
Dubis and the Arar dwells the tribe of the Aedui, 
with their city of Cabyllinum, on the Arar, and their 
garrison of Bibracte. (The Aedui were not only 
called kinsmen of the Romans,? but they were also 
the first of the peoples in that country to apply for 
their friendship and alliance.) But across the Arar 
dwell the Sequani, who, for a long time, in fact, had 
been at variance with the Romans as well as with the 
Aedui. This was because they often joined forces 
with the Germans in their attacks upon Italy; aye, 
and they demonstrated that theirs was no ordinary 
power: they made the Germans strong when they 
took part with them and weak when they stood 
aloof. As regards the Aedui, not only were the 
Sequani at variance with them for the same reasons, 
but their hostility was intensified by the strife about 
the river that separates them, since each tribe 
claimed that the Arar was its private property and 
that the transportation tolls belonged to itself. “Now, 
however, everything is subject to the Romans. 

3. As for the country that is on the Rhenus, the 
first of all the peoples who live there are the Elvetii,? 


1 Strabo wrongly thought the Sequana ran through the 
country of the Sequani. 

* Caesar (De Bello Gallico 1. 33) says ‘the Aedui were often 
called by the Senate brethren and kingsmen,” 

* Usually spelled ‘ Helvetii,” 
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moranod ev te 'AdovNa? dpet. rovTo 8 éoti 
pépos trav “Adrewr, d0ev cai 6 "Adovas eis Tdavar- 
ria pépn pel Ta mpos THY éytos Kedtixny kat 
o ok f ow ‘ ey \ 
wrnpot Thy Adprov Aipynv, Mpos T exTLTTAL TO 
Kapov, elt’ evOévbe eis Tov Tddov cupBarret, 
qepl dv UaTEepov epovdper. nar 6 ‘Phvos 8 eis Edy 
peydda Kal Myvny dvayelrar peydrny, ts épa- 
nrovrat kat ‘Patol cat OdrvdorrKot, TaY ’AXriov 
ives Kal Tav repartiav. gyal bé To pAjKos 

’ A ’ e , ’ f > v 
abtod ctadioy éEaxicxiAwy ‘Acivios, ove eare 
52. grr’ én’ edOelas pdv Tod huloous ddtyou av 
imepRdrrot, Tots 58 cxo\wpace xal xidtoe Tpoa- 
reGévres (xavas dv Syoev’ nal yap ofvs éote, 
Sid Tobro 88 Kal Svayepipwros, Kal Sid mediov 
Barrios hépetas TO Aovtrov xaTaBas ard TOY Opav: 
mas ody oloy Te peveLv 6fuv Kal Biaor, eb TO 
batiacp@ mpocdoinuer Kal TKOMOTNTAS TOAAGS 
} / X 8e \ di 9 4 
cal paxpas; pnot oe Kat OlaTopoY ELvat, peura- 
pevos TOUS Telw NEyovTas. dyxuxdobvras pev 57 
Twa yopav Tals oKONMOTHAL zal obtos Kal 6 ZnKo- 
dvas, ob rocavTay 56.2 dpddrepor b¢ péovow én) 
rds dpxtous dd Tad voTiwy pEpav. mpoxertat & 
abrdv  Bperravinn, Too pev ‘Prhvov xa éyyuber, 

@ n ‘ , 4 > 4 @a 
date xa0opacOa: ro Kavtzoy, omep éotl TO é@ov 
&xpov THs vycou, TOD Se Snxodva puxpov dmarépo. 
1 ’A8obAg, Siebenkees from conj. of Xylander, for A:adovéA- 


Aa; so the later editors. 
2 3é, Kramer inserts ; 80 Meineke. 
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in whose territory, on Mount Adula, are the sources 
of the river. Mount Adula is a part of the Alps, 
and from it flows also the River Addua,! in the 
opposite direction, that is, towards Cisalpine Celtica, 
and fills Lake Larius (near which the city of Comum 
has been founded), and then, flowing on from Lake 
Larius, contributes its waters to those of the Padus 
(matters about which I shall speak later on). The 
Rhenus, too, spreads into great marshes and a great 
lake, which lake is touched by the territory of both 
the Rhaeti and the Vindelici (certain of the peoples 
who live in the Alps and also beyond the Alps). 
Asinius says that the length of the river is six 
thousand stadia, but itis not. In fact, it could only 
slightly exceed the half of that in a Straight line, 
while the addition of one thousand stadia would be 
quite sufficient for the windings. For not only is it 
swift, and on this account also hard to bridge, but 
after its descent from the mountains runs the rest of 
the way with even slope through the plains. How, 
then, could it remain swift and violent, if to the even 
slope of the river we added numerous long windings ? 
He further says it has only two mouths, after first 
finding fault with those who say it has more than 
that. So then, both this river and the Sequana 
encircle somewhat of territory within their windings, 
but not so much as that. Both rivers flow from the 
southern parts towards the north; and in front of 
them lies Britain, which is near enough to the 
Rhenus for Cantium, which is the eastern cape of 
the island, to be visible from it, though it is slightly 
farther off from the Sequana. Here, too, the Deified 


1 But the Addua rises far to the east of Mt, Adula, in 
the Rhaetic Alps, 
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evrad0a 88 Kal rd vaumijytoy cvverticato Kaicap 
§ @eds waéov eis Thy Bpettavixyy. tod 5é Lnxo- 
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catecbar wc Aner els dxTaxtaxirLous, draws pry Tots 
Teppavois éucpors odowv, Epnuov thy Xapav adj. 
4. Mera 8 rods *Edountriovs Xnxoavol xab 
Mediopatpixol KaTotxovct tov ‘Phvov, év ols 
{SpuTat Veppavixoy 2Ovos trepatwOev ex THs oixeias, 
TpiBoxxyo.. ev S¢ Tois Xyxoavois ore 76 pos o 
"loupdacos, Siopifes & ’Brountrious Kal LnKoavovs. 
imip obv Tov EXounttiovy Kal tv ZyKoavdv 
AlSotot nal Alyyoves oicodae mpos Svow, vTép 
$8 tv MeSiopatpixdy Aedxos kal trav Avyyover 


1 #, before x:Alwy, Corais deletes ; 80 Meineke, 

4 5°, Corais inserts; so Meineke. 

8 +6, Corais inserts ; so Meineke. 

4 rérov (MSS.), alter Aomdy, Corais suspects ; Meineke 
deletes, 
i 

1 Strabo could not have meant by ‘‘Here” the mouth 
of the Sequana (which the mere Greek text seems to imply), 
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Caesar established his navy-yard when he sailed to 
Britain. The part of the Sequana that is navigated 
by those who receive the cargoes from the Arar is 
slightly longer than that of the Liger and that of the 
Garumna; but the distance from Lugdunum®? to 
the Sequana is a thousand stadia, and that from the 
mouths of the Rhodanus to Lugdunum is less than 
double this distance. It is said also that the Elvetii, 
although rich in gold, none the less turned them- 
selves to robbery upon seeing the opulence of the 

Cimbri; but that on their campaigns two of their 
tribes (there were three) were obliterated. But still 
the number of the descendants from what was left of 
them was shown by their war against the Deified 
Caesar, in which about four hundred thousand lives 
were destroyed, although Caesar allowed the rest of 
them, about eight thousand, to escape, so as not to 
abandon the country, destitute of inhabitants, to the 
Germans, whose territory bordered on theirs. 

- 4. After the Elvetii, along the Rhenus, dwell the 
Sequani and the Mediomatrici, in whose territory 
are situated the Tribocchi, a Germanic tribe which 
crossed the river from their homeland. Mount Jura 
is in the territory of the Sequani; it marks the 
boundary between the Elvetii and the Sequani. 
So it is beyond the Elvetii and the Sequani, towards 
the west, that the Aedui and the Lingones dwell; 
and beyond the Mediomatrici, that the Leuci and a 
niuch Jess that of the Rhenus, since Caesar aailed from Portus 
Itius (see 4, 5. 2 and Caesar De Bello Gallico 5. 2) on his 
second expedition, and almost certainly from there on his first 
(De Bello Gallico 4, 21) ; and Portus Itius was either Boulogne 
or Wissant—almost certainly the former. (See Holmes, 


Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, pp. 432-438.) 
* An overland journey. 
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STRABO 


vt pépos. Ta Sd perakd evn rod re Aeiynpos kal 
Tob Xnxodva Totapod Ta Tépav Tod ‘Podavod re 
cal tod "Apapos wapdxertar mpos apetov ois 
te "ANAOBprét wal tots mept 7o Aovydouvor 
rovtay 8 émridavectatoy éatt TO TOV’ Apovépyav 
ral 7d Tov Kapvovtav, 8° dv audoiv éveyGels 
6 Aeiynp eis tov wxeavov éFeror. Siappa 8 eat 
eis thy Bperravuxyy amo TOY ToTaLaY Tis 
Kerreefs elxoor nal tptaxdcioe otdb.ot bro 
yap thy dumwrw af éatépas avaxOévtes TH 
votepaia ep) dySony Opav Kkatatpovow eis Thy 
pioov. peta 8&8 tovs Mediopartpixots nal Tpr- 
Boxxous mapotkotct tov “Pivov Tpnovcpor, Ka 
ods meroinras To Cedypa brs Tov ‘Pwpaior vuvi 
tev otpatnyouvTwy Tov Tepmavixdv trodepov. 
arépav && @xovv OvBioe kata Todrov Tov ToToD, 
ods petiyayer ’Aypimmas éxovras eis Thy évTds 
rod ‘Pivov. Tpnovipas 8& cuveyels Nepoviot, 
Kal rodro Teppavixov @Ovos. Tedevtatos dé Me- 
varriot TAnoioy Trav éexBorOv ep Exdtepa Tod 
qrotapov Katoxobvtes @Xn Kal Spupods ovy 
inyrHs, GANA muxvis Vans Kal axavOadous. 
xara tovrous 8 tpvvrar YovyapBpoe Teppavot. 
waons §& brépxewtar Ths Twotapias tavTys ot 
SdnBot mpocayopevopevoe Teppavol wal duvapes 
kal mrjber Stadépovtes THY AArAdwr, UP dv ot 
éFehavvopevor Karépevyoy els Thy évtas Tod ‘PHvov 
yuvi: kat dAdot 5é Kat’ &AXous TOTous Suvacrtev- 
ovat Kal Siadéxovrat Ta Cwrupa tod modéuou, 
TOY TpwTwOv del KaTadvopEevwy, 

1 It is uncertain what ceinpeign or bridge Strabo refers to, 


since the time of composition and of revision of Strabo's work 
has by no means been settled (see Vol. I, p. 36, footnote 2). 
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part of the Lingones dwell. But those tribes between 
the Liger and the Sequana Rivers that are on the far 
side of the Rhodanus and the Arar are situated side 
by side, towards the north, with both the Allobroges 
and the people round Lugdunum; and of these tribes 
the most conspicuous are those of the Arverni and 
the Carnutes, through both of whose territories the 
Liger runs on its way out tothe ocean. The passage 
across to Britain from the rivers of Celtica is three 
hundred and twenty stadia; for if you put to sea on 
the ebb-tide at nightfall, you land upon the island 
about the eighth hour on the following day. After 
the Mediomatrici and the Tribocchi, along the 
Rhenus, dwell the Treveri, near whom the bridge 
has been built by the Roman officers who are now 
conducting the Germanic war.) The Ubii used to 
live opposite this region, across the Rhenus, though 
by their own consent they were transferred by 
Agrippa to the country this side the Rhenus. Next 
after the Treveri are the Nervii, who are also a 
Germanic tribe. Last come the Menapii, who dwell 
on both sides of the river near its mouths, in marshes 
and woods (not of tall timber, but dense and thorny). 
It is opposite to these that the Sugambri are situated, 
a Germanic people. But beyond this whole river- 
country are those Germans who are called the Suevi 
and excel all the others in power and numbers (the 
people driven out by the Suevi in our time have been 
fleeing for refuge to this side of the Rhenus). And 
other peoples, also, lord it in different places, and in 
their turn take up the tinders of war, but the fore- 
most are always put down,? 


One think of the campaigns of Drusus Germanious (7. 1. 8), 


of Varus (7. 1. 4), or of Germanious the Younger (7, 1: 4). 
* By the Romans, apparently. 
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5B. Tay 88 Tpnovipwr nal Nepoviwy Zévoves xab 
‘per \ e 4 3 n v >? , 
Piotr mpds éorrépay olxodaw, ere & '"ArpeBarior 

\» / es , 29 4 mo 
cat’ EBovpwves’ tots Mevarrios 8 eiat cuveyeis emt 
7h OardrTn Mopwvol cat Bedrodeor nat "ApBtavol 
wat Yoveroiwves Kal Kanderos péxpe ths éxBoris 
Tod Snxodva morapov. eudepns 8 éeatl tH Tad 
Mevariov 4 re tov Mopivdy Kal 4 tov ‘Atpe- 

, ‘ ? , ‘ d f > > 
Bariov kat "EPovpwverv’ trAn yap eotw ovyx 
inpnrav dévSpov Tord) pév, OV TOTAUTH dé bony 
of ovyypadels elpjxact, TeTpaxiayirtov oTadiop, 
Karovor 8 abtiv "Apdovévvav. cata 88 Tas 
x oy / / \ a ? 

monrenias ebodous cupmréxovres TAS THY Oayver 
Avyous, BaTades obcas, dnéppartov' tas wap- 
é8ous. gots 8 Sirov Kal cKorXowas KaTETNTTOV, 

> ON QX : ’ \ ; , t 
avo) 5&8 KaréSuvoy els Ta BdOn wavoiK.ot, vycidsra 
eyovtes év Tois EdXeot. ev pev-ody Tails érrouSpiats 
daparels ras katapuyas elxov, év dé Tois aux pois 
Ariskovta pgdias. vuvt 8 dmavtes of évTos 
e / > @¢ / v ¢ ¢ ¢ 4 
Pyvov ca’ yovxiav dvtes UTaxotvovar Paopatov. 
mepi 88 tov Xnxodvay motapdv elor nab ob 
Tapiowot, vijcov éxovtes ev TO TOTALD Kal wow 

, 

Aovsoroxtav, nat MédSan wal Anfootwor, map- 
n Aa 3 , ? 3 \ ? 
wxeavirat obto. atvoroywtatoy 8 éativ &Ovos 
rav tavtn ‘Phot, xal } pntpoTrodts avrdp 
Aoupixoprépa padiota auvotkeitar Kal déxeras 

Tous Tov ‘Pwpaioy hyepovas. 

1 dmépparrov, Groskurd, for avéppartoy; so the later 
editors. 
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5. West of the Treveri and the Nervii dwell the 
Senones and the Remi, and farther on, the Atrebatii 
and the Eburones; and after the Menapii, on the 
sea, are, in their order, the Morini, the Bellovaci, the 
Ambiani, the Suessiones, and the Caleti, as far as 
the outlet of the Sequana River. Both the country of 
the Morini and that of the Atrebatii and Eburones 
resemble that of the Menapii; for much of it, though 
not so much as the historians have said (four thousand 
stadia), is a forest, consisting of trees that are not 
tall; the forest is called Arduenna. At the time of 
hostile onsets they used to intertwine the withes of 
the brushwood, since the withes were thorny, and 
thus block the passage of the enemy.! In some 
places they also used to fix stakes in the ground— 
themselves, with their whole families, slinking away 
into the depths of the forest, for they had small 
islands in their marshes. Now although the refuge 
they took was safe for them in the rainy seasons, 
they were easily captured in the dry seasons. But 
as it is, all the peoples this side the Rhenus are 
living in a state of tranquillity and are submissive 
to the Romans. The Parisii live round about the 
Sequana River, having an island in the river and a 
city called Lucotocia; and so do the Meldi and 
the Lexovii—these latter beside the ocean. But the 
most noteworthy of all the tribes in this region of 
Celtica is that of the Remi; their metropolis, 
Duricortora, is most thickly settled and is the city 
that entertains the Roman governors, 

1 Caesar (De Bello Gallico 2. 17) describes this,more fully, 
saying that they first cut into saplings and bent them over, 
and hed intertwined them with brambles and thorns, thus 


making wall-like hedges that could neither be penetrated nor 
seen through, 
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STRABO 
IV 
1. Mera 82 7a Nex Oevra Gyn Ta Novwd Bedyov 


? L4 n n bd La / 
dorw tOvn Tov TapwxeaviTav, dv Ovevetor pev 
elow of vavpaysoavres mpos Kaicapa: érorpoe 
yap haoav kodveww Tov eis THY Bpetravixny wrovy, 
ypwevor TH eurroply. catevaupaynoe 58 padias, 
odx éuBdrots ypwpevos (jv yap maxéa Ta Eva), 
? > bd 4 / L) > \ f ¢ 
GAN dvéum pepopévov em avtov KaTeaT@Y Ot 
‘Pwpaiot ta iorla Sopudperrdvas’ qv yap TKUTLVA 
Sia tiv Biav tay avépov ddrvoes 8 Sreevov avtt 
cddov. Tratinvya 88 moder xal inpimpvpva 
nad inpompeopa Sid Tas apmares, Spulvyns dAqs, 
hs éorev evrropia’ Sidmep ov gupdyoudt Tas 
€ , “a / 3 » > , 

dpnovias tév caviSav, aXX apaiwpata Kara 

? ‘ aA \ é 4 “a ‘ 

yelrover' Tada dé Bpvors Sava tover TOV p7) Kata 
Tas veodgxias Katupotcba, THY UANY pnt vott- 
Louévnv, Tod wev Bpvov votiwrépou dvros TH Peet, 
rhs 8& Bpuds Enpas al aduobs. TOUTOUS Oluat 
rove Ovevérous oixiotas elvar TeV Kata TOV 
"ASpiav’ xal yap of addot adyres axedov Tt ob 
év rh Iradig Kerrob peravéotnaay ex THS UTep 
rav “Adreav yis, kabdmep Kab ot Boiow? al 
Sévoves: Sid 88 thy dpovuplay Tadda-yovas 


1 uh, Siebenkees from conj. of Casubon; 60 the later 
editors. 
9 Béiot, Xylander, for Blo: ; so the later editors. 
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1, After the aforesaid tribes, the rest are tribes of 
those Belgae who live on the ocean-coast. Of the 
Belgae, there are, first, the Venet{ who fought 
the naval battle with Caesar; for they were already 
prepared to hinder his voyage to Britain, since they 
were using the emporium there. But he easily 
defeated them in the naval battle, making no 
use of ramming (for the beams! were thick), but 
when the Veneti bore upon him with the wind, the 
Romans hauled down their sails by means of pole- 
hooks ;2 for, on account of the violence of the winds, 
the sails were made of leather, and they were hoisted 
by chains instead of ropes. Because of the ebb-tides, 
they make their ships with broad bottoms, high 
sterns, and high prows; they make them of oak (of 
which they have a plentiful supply), and this is why 
they do not bring the joints of the planks together 
but leave gaps; they stuff the gaps full of sea-weed, 
however, so that the wood may not, for lack of 
moisture, become dry when the ships are hauled up, 
because the sea-weed is naturally rather moist, 
whereas the oak is dry and without fat. It is these 
Veneti, I think, who settled the colony that is on the 
Adriatic (for about all the Celti that are in Italy 
migrated from the transalpine land, just as did the 
Boii and Senones), although, on account of the like- 
ness of name, people call them Paphlagonians.? I 


1 That is, in the ships of the Veneti. The beams, accord- 
ing to Caesar (De Bello Gallico 3. 13), were a foot thick, 

* “Sharp pointed hooks inserted in, and fastened to, long 
poles,” Caesar says (loc. ¢7t.). 

* Strabo refera to the “‘ Eneti,” a Paphlagonian tribe (ep. 
1. 3. 2, 1. 3. 21, and 5. 1. 4). 
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4 x ee ae ’ .2 es 
gacly avrous. Aéyo 8° ov ioxupilduevos’ apxet 
n U 
yap mept THY ToLoUTM@Y 7) exes. 'Oolopsoe S 
| p 70 / I > ¢ TI G6 , 7 
eiaiv, obs OQoTiptous dvoudate Iluéas, emt Tivos 
mpoTeTTWKUIAS iKAVOS dxpas eis TOV @Keavov 
a “a , a 
oixodyres, odk em) TocolToy Sé, ép’ daov éxeivds 
pnot kat of meatevoavTes éxelveo. Tav S¢ peraky 
2bvav tod te Smxodva kad tod Aciynpos ol pep 
a a a} ? n . 
rois Xnxoavols, of 88 Tols "Apovépvors opopovat. 
9. TS 88 ctprav pirov, b viv Taddtxov 7é 
a) é 
nai Pararicoy xarovow, aperpdridv® éate wal 
Oupixdy te Kal TaxXd mpos paxny, ddrAws de 
A , a 
drroov Kal od kaxdnOes. dia 5& TodTO €pe- 
brobévres piv GOpdor cuviact mpds Tovs aydvas 
kai davepds Kal od peta mepronepens, @ate cal 
ebpeTaxelploTot ylvovTat Tots KaTacTparyyeiy 
bya es . \ \ @ / 4 \ 9 93 
26drovae' kal yap Ste Bovreras Kal Sov Kal ad 
fs Sruye Tpopacews mapokUvas Ts AUTOUS ETOLLOUS 
‘ 
eae Tpos TOV xivdvvov, AH Blas Kal TOApNs ObdEV 
éyovras To cuvaywvilopuevoy" mapameoOévres O€ 
n . 
eiuapas evdddact mpos TO XpITLHLOr, ote Kal 
n ? 
madeias drrecGas Kad Aoyor THs 68 Bias To jeep 
ex Tay cwopdtav éotl peyddov ovtwr, 7o 8 éx 
a é / X \ a e , \ 
rod mAHGouS: cuviace 58 Kata TAIHGOS padiws Sia 
fal f 
Tr) amdovv Kal avdexacTor, CUVAYAVAKTOUVT OV 
roils GdixcioOat Soxodow det Tav mrnatov. vuvi 
> 
piv obv ev eipyvyn TavTes elo SeSovrAwpévor Kal 
tyres KATA TA TpooTaypaTa TOV édXovTmwpy avrovs 
a a / a 
‘Popaior, GAN & Tov TadaLey Xpov@y TOUTO 
L-Ontonin 8 eloly, obs ‘Aoriulovs, Kramer, from conj. of 
Hagenbuch, for oi Siopios 8' elaly obs Tipfovs ; 80 Meineke, 
and Forbiger. See text, 1. 4. 5. (Vol I, p. 238). 
® donudvioy is the reading of ABC. 
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do not speak positively, however, for with reference 
to-such matters probability suffices. Secondly, there 
are the Osismii (whom Pytheas calls the Ostimii), 
who live on a promontory that projects quite far 
out into the ocean, though not so far as he and those 
who have trusted him say. But of the tribes that 
are between the Sequana and the Liger, some border 
on the Sequani, others on the Arverni. 

2. The whole race which is now called both 
“Gallic” and “ Galatie”’ is war-mad, and both high- 
spirited and quick for battle, although otherwise 
simple and not ill-mannered. And therefore, if 
roused, they come together all at once for the 
struggle, both openly and without circumspection, 
so that for those who wish to defeat them by 
stratagem they become easy to deal with (in fact, 
irritate them when, where, or by what chance pre- 
text you please, and you have them ready to risk 
their lives, with nothing to help them in the struggle 
but might and daring) ; whereas, if coaxed, they so 
easily yield to considerations of utility that they lay 
hold, not only of training in general, but of language- 
studies as well! As for their might, it arises partly 
from their large physique and partly from their 
numbers. And on account of their trait of simplicity 
and straightforwardness they easily come together in 
great numbers, because they always share in the 
vexation of those of their neighbours whom they 
think wronged. At the present time they are all 
at peace, since they have been enslaved and are 
living in accordance with the commands of the 
Romans who captured them, but it is from the early 


1 Op. 4. 1. 5. 
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DNapRdvowev mepl avTav dx rel ray péype viv 
cuppevovtav Tapa Tois Veppavois vopipov. Kal 
yap Th pvaet Kal TolS modiTevpacw empepels ioe 
Kad ovyyevets GA|AOLS OUTOL, Suopov te olKodct 
xapav, Siopfoperny TO ‘Pive moTay®, Kal mapa- 
mrjora éyovcay Ta qWAsicTa (apetixwtépa 5 
éoriv 4 Leppavia) Kpwopevav TOY TE voti@y 
pepav T pos 7a vorta Kal Ta apetiKnay mpos Ta 
dpetied. bia, roto 88 nal Tas peTavacraces 
aitav padiws imdpyev ovuPaiver, pepopevay 
dyehnSov Kab TavaTpaTed, wardov dé Kai* mavot- 
kiov ekatpdvtwv dtav bm’ addov éxBarrwvTat 
xpeTTovwr. ol TE ‘Pwpyator word pdov TovTous 
éyerpdoavto 7 ros "IBnras: Kat yap npEavtTo 
mpotepov Kal emavcayTo totepov exeivous TOAE- 
poovres, ToUTOUs O év TO perakd Ypove TavTas 
kaTervaar, TODS ava pécov ‘Prvou Kal TOV Ilupn- 
vaiwy dpa@y cvpTavTas. dOpéot yap Kal Kata 
mrjOos eumimtovtes dOpoot xatedvovto, of & 
érapievoy cad katexeppdtifov Tovs ayavas, GATE 
*rdot ead KaT Adda wépyn ANoTPLKaS WodepLovv Tes. 
ela) pav ody paxntal mavtes TH Picet, KpELTTOUS 
8° frmorac } metol, cai gore ‘Pwpaiors 77s tarmeias 
dpistn mapa TovTwD. del S¢ of mpooBopporepos 
nab mapoxeavirar paxLparepol. 

3. Tovrav 88 rovs Bédyas apiarous pact, eis 

1 re, after éx, Kramer inserts ; Corais and Meineke insert 


xal before éx. 
4 $t wal, Corais, for 8 é«; so the later editors. 


EEE oO 
1 Namely, the trait of simplicity and straightforwardness. 
2 Cp. 3. 4.5. 2 That is, all the Gallic people. 
4 Caesar, for example (De Bello Gallico 1. 1). 
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times that I am taking this account of them, and also 
from the customs that hold fast to this day among 
the Germans. For these peoples are not only similar 


the Pyrenees Mountains. For, since the former 
were wont to fall upon their Opponents all at once and 
in great numbers, they were defeated all at once, 
but the latter would husband their resources and 
divide their struggles, carrying on war in the manner 
of brigands, different men at different times and in 
Separate divisions.2 Now although they are all3 
fighters by nature, they are better as cavalry than 
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id Z6un § é a » Tod 
mrevrexatsera €Ovn SLNPNMEVOUS, 7 petaky Tov 
e na n 

Pyvov Kal TOV Aelynpos trapotcouvTa 1 yoy @Kea- 


i XN 


pov, Gare? povous aVvTEXELV T POS chy tov Teppa- 
n ¥ i fd bg n \ 
vav &podov, KipBpov xa Tevtover. avrav oe 


tov Beryav Beddodxovs aplatous pact, peta S€ 


7 / n \ / 

roUTovs overoiwvas. TS $8 modvavOpwTtas 
onpetov eis yap TpidKovTa pupiddas ékerdtecOat 
act Tov Bedyov mpoTepov TOY Suvapévon péperv 
Barra elpynTat O€ Kay Th Tay "Edounttioy aN- 
Bos kal To TOV “Apovepyov Kal TO TOV TULPAXOY, 
é& dv 9 rodvavOpwomia paiveTat xat, dep elroy, 


f TOV yUvaLKa@Y dpetiy mpos TO ricrew kad éxTpe- 

ew Tovs Taldas. caynpopodae 8é Kab KOmoTpo- 
godot Kal dvatupiot xpavTat TEpLTETAPEVALS, 
ay 88 yuT@vaY TXLTTOV yerprdotods épovet 


mex pls aidotwy Kab yAouTmp. 4 8 épéa tpaxsia 
pév, aKpopadhos 34, ad? Hs Tous daceis odyous 
éEupaivoval, ods daivas KadodoLv* ot pevTot 
‘Pewpator nal ev Tols mpoo BoppoTators brodipbépas 
tTpépover molpvas teavos GoTeas epéas, ome 


‘ 


aopos Sé TUppETPOS roils TOY copdtov peyedert, 


1 mapoikovrTa, Corais, for maporcovvras ; 80 the later editors. 
3 gore, Xylander, for ofre; 80 the later editors. 


1 So in Caesar (De Bello Gallico 2. 4), where the Belgae 
are credited with being the only people in all Gaul who 
prevented the Cimbri and Teutones from entering within 
their borders (in the year 103 B.C.) 

2 Of Gaul as a whole. 

2 Strabo follows Caesar (De Bello Gallico 2, 4), who got 
his information from the Remi, whose figures amount to 
306,000. 44,2, 3 and 4. 3. 3. 

64.1.2 ¢ A kind of coarse cloak. 
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bravest (who have been divided into fifteen tribes, 
the tribes that live along the ocean between the 
Rhenus and the Liger); consequently they alone 
could hold out against the onset of the Germans— 
the Cimbri and Teutones.! But of the Belgae them- 
selves, they say, the Bellovaci are bravest, and after 
them the Suessiones. As for the largeness of the 
population,? this is an indication: it is found upon 
inquiry,? they say, that there are as many as three 
hundred thousand of those Belgae (of former times) 
who are able to bear arms; and I have already 
told# the number of the Elvetii, and of the 
Arverni, and of their allies,—from all of which the 
largeness of the population is manifest, as is also 
the thing of which I spoke above &—the excellence 
of the women in regard to the bearing and nursing 
of children. The Gallic people wear the “ sagus,’’6 
let their hair grow long,” and wear tight breeches 8; 
instead of tunics® they wear slit} tunics that have 
sleeves and reach as far as the private parts and the 
buttocks. The wool of their sheep, from which they 
weave the coarse “sagi” (which they 4 call “laenae’’), 
is not only rough, but also flocky at the surface; the 
Romans, however, even in the most northerly parts 12 
raise skin-clothed 13 flocks with wool that is sufficien tly 
fine. The Gallic armour is commensurate with the 


” Hence the Romans often referred to Transalpine Gaul as 
‘*Gallia Comata,” 

® The breeches were made of leather (Polybius 2, 30). 

* That is, ordinary Roman tunics, 

1° At the sides, for the sleeves, 

11 The Romans, ™ Of Gaul, apparently. 

* Strabo refers to the custom (still in vogue) of protecting 
13) wool by means of skins tied around the sheep (op. 12. 3. 
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pdyaipa papa, mapnpTnpen mapa To de€ov 
adeupov, nal Oupeds paxpos Kal Noyyat KaTa 
Adyov Kal pddapis, madtod Te eldos. YpavTas 
Si nad rékous Svtor nad operddvais ears dé TH war 
ypoobe cords EdAov, ee xerpos ode ef ayKorNS 
ddrépevov, THEBorA@TEpov Kal Bédous, 6 pddtoTa 
al mpos TAs TaY opyéwv ypdvTat Oypas. Yapev- 
yotor S88 xat péxpt viv ot Todroi, kal eabeloue- 
vor Sevmvodow ev atiBdot. Tpopy Se wreiaTn 
peta yddaxtos Kal Kpe@y marrow, padrmiota §é 
Tov velwov Kal véwv kal ddoTav. at 8 bes wal 
dypavrotaw, type te eal adap kat Taye Svapé- 
povaat Kivduvos yobv eat TP ajOer mpoctovTt, 
@cavtes Kal AUK@. Tods 8 olKous &« cavidwr 
Kal yéppov éxovor peyadous Goroerdets, Spodov 
rohoy emiBddrovres. obtas 8 earl Sayirh Kal 
Ta Troiuvia kal rd bopdpBia, dove Tov oayov 
kad rhs tapyelas adpOoviay ph tH “Poun xopr- 
yeicOat povor, arAXa Ka Tos TAELaTOLS MépEect 
ths “Iradtas. dptatoxpatixal 8 joav Qi WELOUsS 
Tov Toduretcv, eva 8 Hyepova npodvTo Kat’ eviav- 
rv 7) maratév, as 8 adtws els wédenov els ira 


rod mAjOous dmedelevuTo oTpaTnyos. vurt &é 


mposéxovat Tols THY ‘Pwpalwy mpootaypace TO 
adéov. iSrov Se 7d ev Tois cuvedpiows cvpPatvoy 
dv ydp tis OopuBA Tov éyouTa Kal bToKpoven, 
a 

1 A Celtic word; in Latin, ‘* matara.” 

4 «'Grosphus” is the Greek word Polybius (6. 22) uses for 
a kind of spear used by the Roman ‘ flying traops” (‘‘velites”). 
“The spear,” he says, ‘‘hos a wooden haft of about two 


cubits and is about a finger’s breadth in thickness.” 
® In Julius Caesar's day (cp. De Bello Gallico 6. 11). 
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large size of their bodies: a long sabre, which hangs 
along the right side, and a long oblong shield, and 
spears in proportion, and a “ madaris,” 1 a special kind 
of javelin. But some of them also use bows and slings, 
There is also a certain wooden instrument resembling 
the “ grosphus ” 2 (it is hurled by hand, not by thong, 
and ranges even farther than an arrow), which the 

use particularly for the purposes of bird-hunting. 
Most of them, even to the present time, sleep on 
the ground, and eat their meals seated on beds of 
straw. Food they have in very great quantities, 
along with milk and flesh of all sorts, but particularly 
the flesh of hogs, both fresh and salted. Their hogs 
run wild, and they are of exceptional height, bold- 
ness, and swiftness; at any rate, it is dangerous for 
one unfamiliar with their ways to approach them, and 
likewise, also, for a wolf. As for their houses, which 
are large and dome-shaped, they make them of 
planks and wicker, throwing over them quantities 
of thatch. And their flocks of sheep and herds of 
swine are so very large that they supply an abund- 
ance of the “sagi” and the salt-meat, not only to 
Rome, but to most parts of Italy as well. The 
greater number of their governments used to be 
aristocratic?—although in the olden time only one 
leader was chosen, annually; and so, likewise, for 
war, only one man was declared general by the 
common people.* But now they give heed, for the 
most part, to the commands of the Romans. There 
is a procedure that takes place in their assemblies 
which is peculiar to them: if a man disturbs 
the speaker and heckles him, the sergeant-at-arms 


“In Caesar's day (De Bello Gallivo 6. 18) the common 
people were treated almost as slaves and were never consulted, 
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STRABO 


mpoaiav 6 brnpéerns, éamacpévos 70 Eidos, Kenrevet 
ouyay per’ darecdts: put) mavopévou 6, Kad SevTepov 
kal Tpirov Totes TO avTd, TedevTaiov S& adarpet 
Tod cayou TtocovToy baov AXpnaToY Tolhoas 70 
Novrdy. 7d Se Tept rods avdpas Kal Tas yuvatras, 
7d SinhrdyOar Ta Epya Urevavtios Tois Tap’ Tir, 
Kowvov kal mpos &dXous avxvots Tov BapRdpwv 
oti. 

4. Ilapda waot 8 as éwimay tpia pidda Tov 
ripopévov Siadpeporvtws éotl, Badpdou te Kar 
Oddres xa Apvidar Bdpdoe pév dpvytal Kat 
mountal, Ovdrers S58 leporrosol xa pvaotodoyor, 
ApuiSas 8&8 mpds TH Pucoroyig Kal Thy nOreny 
girocopiay doxodou Sixarotatos 8e vouifovTat 
xa) Sia TodTO meaTevovTat TAs Te LMTLKAS KpiceLs 
kal tas Kowds, date Kal Toreuous Sujt@v mpo- 
Tepov kal mapatatrecBat pérdovtas eravor, TAS 
88 dovinds dixas pddtaTa TovTOLS eTeTETPATTO 
Sexatery. Gray Te dopa tovTay %, popav Kal THs 
yopas vopifovaw imdpyev. apfdprous dé Aé- 
yovor Kab odtor Kat dAdo? Tas puxads Kal Tov 
Koapov, émixpaticew S¢ mote kal wip Kal bdwp. 


1 Meineke, following Corais, wrongly inserts of before 
BAAo., making of 4AAn refer to the Bards and Vates. 


oe 
1 Cp. Diodorus, 5. 31, and Caesar, De Bello Gallico 6. 138-16. 
2 That is, a big yield of criminals for execution. The 
Gauls sacrificed criminals to the gods, and when the supply 
of criminals failed they resorted to the execution even of the 
innocent (Caesar, De Bello Gallico 6. 16). 
3 For example, the Pythagoreans, as Diodorus Siculus says 
(5. 28). 
4 One of the cardinal doctrines of the Druids was that of 
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approaches him with drawn sword, and with a threat 
commands him to be silent; if he does not stop, 
the sergeant-at-arms does the same thing a second 
time, and also a third time, but at last cuts off 
enough of the man’s “sagus” to make it useless 
for the future. But as for their custom relating to 
the men and the women (I mean the fact that 
their tasks have been exchanged, in a manner 
opposite to what obtains among us), it is one which 
they share in common with many other barbarian 
peoples, 

4, Among all the Gallic peoples, generally speak- 
ing, there are three sets of men who are held in 
exceptional honour; the Bards, the Vates and the 
Druids.| The Bards are singers and poets; the 
Vates, diviners and natural philosophers; while the 
Druids, in addition to natural philosophy, study also 
moral philosophy. The Druids are considered the 
most just of men, and on this account they are 
entrusted with the decision, not only of the private 
disputes, but of the public disputes as well; so 
that, in former times, they even arbitrated cases 
of war and made the opponents stop when they 
were about to Jine up for battle, and the murder 
cases, in particular, had been turned over to them 
for decision, Further, when there is a big yield 
from these cases,* there is forthcoming a big yield 
from the land too, as they think. However, not 
only the Druids, but others as well,’ say that men’s 
souls, and also the universe, are indestructible,! 
although both fire and water will at some time or 
other prevail over them, 


metempsychosis (Caesar, De Bello Gallico 6. 14). See also 
Diodorus Siculus 5, 28. 
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5. TO 8 dad@ wal Oupse@ word 7d dvonrov 
Kal dratovindy mpocerte cal To tdOxoopov" 
yxpvaopopodci Te yap, mepl pev Trois TPAX NALS 
aotpenTa éxyovres, Tepl 68 tots Bpaytoot xat tois 
kaptrois Wedia, kal ras éoOATas Banrtas hopodat 
kal ypuvoomdatovs of év dfthwatt. vd THs 
roavTns Sé KovpoTnros apopytot pwev viK@vees, 
éxmrayels & ArtnGevtes Sparta, mpdceote oe 
Th dvoig kal ro BapBapov nal rd expudov 3d Tois 
mpoaBopots eOvece mapakoNovlel wrEloTOV, TO 
amd tis wdyns amovtus Tas Kepards THY Tode- 
pio éekdmrev éx Tov adyévov tOv immor, Kopt- 
cavras 5¢ rpoomattanevery Hv Géay! trois mpo- 
muraios. dno yoov Mocedavios abrtos ideip 
TauTnY TOAAAXOD Kal Td pev mparov andilerOar," 
peta 5¢ tadta pépew mpdws did Thy cvvyear. 
rds 58 Tov evdckwv epardas Kedpobvtes emedetxvuov 
trois févors, nai ode mpos ivootdovoy xpuoor 
dmodutpoby jEiouv. Kal Tovtwy 8 émavoay av- 
rods ‘Pwpaior, cal tav Kata tas Ouoias Kal 
pavrelas Uvmevavtiov® trois map iuiv vopipors. 
dvOpwrov 88 katectreapévov maicavres ets vaTOv 
paxatpa éuavrevovto é« tod opadacpod. eOvoy 
88 obn dvev Apviddv. kal ddra S€é dvOpwrobvaiay 


1 Meineke transfers r}v Oéav to a position after radrny in 
the following sentence ; quite unnecessarily. 

4 dndiCerdat, Jones. for &ndiferGar. 

3 Srevavtiwy, Casaubon, for tmevavriws; so Corais, and 


Meineke. 


ep 


1 Cp. 4. 4. 2. 4 Cp. 3. 3. Gand 11. 4. 7. 
3 Diodorus Siculus (5. 31) says ‘‘ without a philosopher” ; 
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5. In addition to their trait of simplicity and 
high-spiritedness,! that of witlessness and boasiful- 
ress is much in evidence, and also that of foudness 
for ornaments; for they not only wear golden orna- 
ments—both chains round their necks and bracelets 
round their arms and wrists—but their dignitaries 
wear garments that are dyed in colours and sprinkled 
with gold. And by reason of this levity of character 
they not ‘only look insufferable when victorious, 
but also scared out of their wits when worsted. 
Again, in addition to their witlessness, there is 
also that custom, barbarous and exotic, which 
attends most. of the northern tribes—I mean the 
fact that when they depart from the battle they 
hang the heads of their enemies from the necks of 
their horses, and, when they have brought them 
home, nail the spectacle to the entrances of their 
homes. At any rate, Poseidonius says that he 
himself saw this spectacle in many places, and that, 
although at first he loathed it, afterwards, through 
his familiarity with it, he could bear it calmly, The 
heads of enemies of high repute, however, they 
used toembalm in cedar-oil and exhibit to strangers, 
and they would not deign to give them back even 
for a ransom of an equal weight of gold. But the 
Romans put a stop to these customs, as well as to 
all those connected with the sacrifices and divinations 
that are opposed to our usages. They used to 
strike a human being, whom they had devoted to 
death,? in the back with a sabre, and then divine 
from his death-struggle. But they would not sacrifice 
without the Druids We are told of still other 


Caesar (De Bello Gallico 6. 13) says ‘*They” (the Druids) 
‘take care of the sacrifices, public and private,” 
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Lf 
ein Aéyerar. Kab yap xaterokevay Twas Kal 
aveotavpou ev Tois iepois Kal KaTacKevdoavTes 
‘ f ; a 
Kodoo oor xsptov Kal Evdwy, éuBarovres els TOU- 
rov Booxnpata Kal Onpia mavtoia kal avOpwrrous 
@doKavTour- 
A bd ca) aA 
6, "Ep 88 7 dxeavd pnow elvat vijcov pix pap 
f a a n 
od rdvu Tedraylav, mpoKerpevny THs éxBors TOU 
Aeiynpos moTapov- oixely Sé TauTyy Tas TOP 
fa Cad / 
Sapurav yuvaixas, Avovvop kaTeyouevas Kal 
€ ‘ n n 
iracxopévas tov Geov ToUTOV TereTais Te Kal 
w e , ] é + 3 , 
GArAaLS LEPOTTOLLALS éEcheoupevas' OVUK émtBaiver 
58 dvSpa Tis vngov, Tas 5é yuvaikas avTas areou- 
cas Kowwmvely Tos avdpdct Kal wddww éraveévat. 
w 3 % 5 . d \ ¢ \ 3 
tos 8 elvas KaT evlauToY dmak 1b tepov atroaTe- 
é ‘ é , > \ X 
yalerGar Kat aoteyaterOar Tadw avOnpepov mpo 
Sicews, éxdoTns PopTiov erupepovons: Hs 8 av 
a tA “a 
éxméon To poptiov, Siacoraobat tavtTny bro TOV 
\ 
Grrov: epovoas' 88 7a pépy mept TO tepov mer 
n é . 
evac pod py maverGar mpoTepoy mply TavowrTal 
an , 
ris MUTTHS! del bE cuuBaivev wore Twa é petri 


nn 


mrew TH TOTO TELoOMErT. robro & ers pvGwdé- 
oTepoy elpnkev "A ptepidwpos To mepl TOUS KOpaKas 
oupPBaivov. Mpéva ydp TVA 77S mapwKeaviTe- 
S05 iatopet Avo KopaKav érovopatopevor, paive- 


» 3 4 / \ \ / 
cbat 8 ev ToUT@ Svo Kopakas THY SeEravy mTEpuya 
. 
mapadevkov ExovTas* TOUS ody mept Tivwy apdio- 


1 pepovgas, Xylander, for pepotons ; 80 the later editors. 
Vai. ee oo metronern, Jones, for thy... . Tetwouevny. 


a a eee 

1 Caesar (De Bello Gallico 6. 16) says: ‘© Others use images 
of enormous size, whose members, woven out of twigs, they 
fill with living men and set on fire.” 
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kinds of human sacrifices; for example, they would 
shoot victims to death with arrows, or impale them 
in the temples, or, having devised a colossus of straw 
and wood, throw into the colossus cattle and wild 
animals of all sorts and human beings, and then 
make a burnt-offering of the whole thing.? 

6. In the ocean, he? says, there is a small island, 
not very far out to sea, situated off the outlet of the 
Liger River; and the island is inhabited by the 
women of the Samnitae, and they are possessed by 
Dionysus and make this god propitious by appeasing 
him with mystic initiations as well as other sacred 
performances; and no man sets foot on the island, 
although the women themselves, sailing from it, 
have intercourse with the men and then return 
again. And, he says, it is a custom of theirs once 
a year to unroof the temple and roof it again on 
the same day before sunset, each woman bringing her 
load to add to the roof; but the woman whose load 
falls out of her arms is rent to pieces by the rest, 
and they carry the pieces round the temple with the 
ery of “ Ev-ah,”® and do not cease until their frenzy 
ceases; and it is always the case, he says, that some 
one jostles the woman who is to suffer this fate.‘ 
But the following story which Artemidorus has told 
about the case of the crows is still more fabulous: 
there is a certain harbour on the ocean-coast, his 
story goes, which is surnamed “Two Crows,” and 
in this harbour are to be seen two crows, with their 
right wings somewhat white; so the men who have 

1 Poseidonius. 

* The ‘‘ Ev-ah ” isa joyful hallelujah in honour of Dionysus, 
one of whose numerous cult-names is * Evas,” 

‘And thus makes the victim, already decided upon 
apparently, drop her load of thatch. 
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Bnrodvras, adixopévous Sebpo ef’ ixpnrod tomrov 
cavisa Oévtas émtSddr\.Ww rrarotd, éxaTepov 
yeopls: tods 8 dpves éremrdvras Ta pev ea Bie, 
Ta de cxopmitew: ob & dv axopmicOh Ta ratoTd, 
éxelvov uxav, Tadta pev odv pvOwbécTepa réyet, 
mep) 8 rhs Anjpntpos wal Képys mearorepa, ore 
dyolv elvat vijcov mpos TH Bpertavixy Kal? iv 
Suowa oly év LapoOpaxn mept tHv Anuntpav Kad 
tiv Keépny lepymoira. al todo be Tay 
mistevopevov éotiv, Ore ev tH Kerrinh pverar 
SévSpov Suorov cuxh, eapTrov 8 éxpéper mapaTry- 
ovov xioxpave KopwOoupyei: éritunbels 8 obs, 
adinow div Oavdorpov moos Tas émtxpices TOY 
Berav. Kal tobTo 8é ray Opvrovudvav éoriv, Ott 
mdvres Kedro) diddverxot) ré eiot, nal od vopt- 
terat map avtois aloxpov 76 THs axptys aedeiv 
rods véovs. “Edopos 8& trepBdddXovedy Te TO 
peyeber réyer THY Kertixyy, HoTe homep voY "TBy- 
pias Kadovpev éxeivors Td whelata mpoovepely 
péxpe Tadeipwv, piredrnvds Te dmopaives TOvs 
a aes xa rornd idiws Neyer wepl adbTav ov‘ 
douxdta Tois vov. YStov 88 Kal TodTo’ doxely ya 
adrods pi mayels elvar pnSe mpoyaotopas, TOV § 
bmepBaddAdpevov Tov véwv 7d TH Covns méTpOV 
tnurodcOa, tadra pev repl rhs brép TAY" AATEwy 
Kenvrix7s. 


1 Meineke reads $3ov:xol, unwarrantedly, for piAdverkor. 
C. Miiller suggests as possible iAopefpaxes ; A. Jacob 
conjectuces piddveot. See Diodorus Siculus 5. 28 and 


i 


1 The Attic name for Persephone (Proserpina). 
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disputes about certain things come here, put a plank 
on an elevated place, and then throw on barley cakes, 
each man separately; the birds fly up, eat some of 
the barley cakes, scatter the others; and the man 
whose barley cakes are scattered wins his dispute. 
Now although this story is more fabulous, his story 
about Demeter and Core! is more credible. He says 
that there is an island near Britain on which sacrifices 
are performed like those sacrifices in Samothrace that 
have to do with Demeter and Core. And the follow- 
ing, too, is one of the things that are believed, namely, 
that in Celtica there grows a tree like a fig-tree, and 
that it brings forth a fruit similar to a Corinthian- 
wrought capital of a column; and that, if an incision 
be made, this fruit exudes a sap which, as used 
for the smearing of arrows, is deadly. And the 
following, too, is one of the things that are repeated 
over and over again, namely, that not only are all 
Celti fond of strife,? but among them it is considered 
no disgrace for the young men to be prodigal of their 
youthful charms.3 Ephorus, in his account, makes 
Celtica so excessive in its size that he assigns to the 
regions of Celtica most of the regions, as far as Gades, 
of what we now call Iberia; further, he declares that 
the people are fond of the Greeks, and specifies many 
things about them that do not fit the facts of to-day. 
The following, also, is a thing peculiar to them, 
that they endeavour not to grow fat or pot-bellied, 
and any young man who exceeds the standard measure 
of the girdle is punished. So much for Transalpine 
Celtica, 


? So says Diodorus Siculus (5. 28). 
* Diodorus Siculus (5. 32) says the same, and more, of thia 
immorality among the Celts. 
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1. ‘H 83 Bperravtxh rpiywvos pév dott TH oX7- 
part, mapabeBrnrar bé TO méyloToy avTHS mwhev- 
pov rh Kertunh, Tod wjxous 000 irepBaddov ovr 
édNelrov: gore yap doov TEeTpAKLTYLALWY Kal TPLA- 
coolwv 4 tetpaxociay atadiwy éxdrepov, TO TE 
Kerrixov to ard trav éxBordv rod ‘Pyvou péxpt 
Tpos TA Bopeva THs Tupivns dxpa Takata’ Axovt- 
taviav Kai To amd Kavtiov rod cataytixpd Tay 
éxBorav tod ‘Pivov, éwivwrdrov onpeiov Tis 
Bpetravixts, wéxpe mpos To éoméptov axpov Tijs 
pico To KaTa THY AxoviTaviay Kal THY Ilupnyny 
dvricelpevov. Todt pev 84 TOVAdXLATOV StacTN- 
pa ards Ths Wupiyns él rov ‘Phvov éarey, émrel TO 
péyrorov elpntar ote Kal mevtaxioxiMov oTabioy 
éotiys GAN eixds elvai tiva ovvvevow ek THS 
maparrdrov Oécews TH ToTaLG mpos To Gpos, 
dpporépwbev emia tpopiis TLvos ryWomErNsS KATA TAS 
TpOs TOV WKEAVOV eoXarias. 

2, Vérrapa § éotl Sudppara ols ypavrat cvv7- 
Bas eri thy vicov éx THs ymrelpov, TA amo THY 
éxBorav Tay totapav, Tod Te “PHvov Kal rob 
Snxodva kal tod Aelynpos «al tod! Papovva. 
toils 8 ams Tav mepi tov ‘Pivov tomwv avayo- 
pévors ove am’ avTay Tay ex Bor@v 6 TAOS EaTLY, 
GANA dd Tov suopotvrwy Tots Mevarios Mo- 
pwav, map’ ols date al ro “Intov, @ ex pngato 
vavaTdbueo Kaioap 6 @eés, diaipwv eis THY vi}cov 


1 70S, before Papodva, inserted by all the editors. 


nnn canescens 
1 Strabo should have made this the shortest side, as Caesar 
had already done (De Bello Gallico 5. 13). 
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I, Brrrain is triangular in shape; and its longest 
side! stretches parallel to Celtica, neither exceeding 
nor falling short of the length of Celtica; for each 
of the two lengths is about four thousand three 
hundred—or four hundred—stadia: the Celtic 
length that extends from the outlets of the Rhenus 
as far as those northern ends of the Pyrenees that 
are near Aquitania, as also the length that extends 
from Cantium (which is directly opposite the outlets 
of the Rhenus), the most easterly point of Britain, 
as far as that westerly end of the island which lies 
opposite the Aquitanian Pyrenees. This, of course, 
is the shortest distance from the Pyrenees to the 
Rhenus, since, as I have already said,? the greatest 
distance is as much as five thousand stadia; yet it 
is reasonable to suppose that there is a convergence 
from the parallel position which the river and the 
mountains occupy with reference to each other,? 
since at the ends where they approach the ocean 
there is a curve in both of them. 

2. There are only four passages which are habituall y 
used in crossing from the mainland to the island, 
those which begin at the mouths of the rivers—the 
Rhenus, the Sequana, the Liger, and the Garumna. 
However, the people who put to sea from the 
regions that are near the Rhenus make the voyage, 
not from the mouths themselves, but from the coast 
of those Morini who have a common boundary 
with the Menapii. (On their coast, also, is Itium, 
which the Deified Caesar used as a naval station 
when he set sail for the island. He put to sea by 


21.4, 2and 2, 5. 28, ® 2. 5. 28 and 4. 1. 1. 
* Cp. 4. 8. 3, 
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vintwp 8 aviyOn Kal rH botepala Kariipe rept 
TeTapTNY par, tptaxoatous Kal elxoat atadious 
rod Sidt@dov Terdécas: xatéraBe 8 év apovpats 
Tov otrov. tots 8 4 wrelotn TH vncov medias 
nal xatddSpupos, ToAAd 6& Kxal yewdopa Tav 
yoplov dori. pépet 8€ oirov Kal Bockpara xal 
vpvodv kat dpyupov xal otdnpov. tabra 67) Kopt- 
terar e& abtis cad dépuara xal avdpamoda Kal 
obves evpvels mpos Tas KuVnyecias: Kedrol b6 Kal 
T pos TOUS TOAEMOUS X@vTaL Kab TOUTOLS kal Tois 
émixwptos. of dé dvdpes evunKéarEepot TOV Kea- 
Tay or Kal haoov EavOdtpryes, yavvdrepor Sé 
Tots oo past. onpetov be TOD peyedous: avTimat- 
a 5 ‘ 
das yap elBopev mpels ev Pon Tov tynroTatoy 
avroO. tmepéyovtas Kal hutrrodiw, BNaicous be 
nal Tada OK ebypdppous TH avoTdce. Ta F 
bd 1 \ \ a n ~ \ ? e / 
On) 7a pev byora tots Kedrtois, Ta & amrov- 
orepa kal BapRapdrepa, dot’ eviovs yddaxros 
evropobvtas px TupoToeiy Sid THY arreipiay, 
delpous 8 elvas cal xntelas Kal GdrAwy ‘yewpys- 
nov. dvuvactetas & ect wap’ avtois. mpds dé 
robs ToA¢uous amivars YpavTat TO wréov, Kadd- 
mep Kal Trav Kerrey éviot. mrodets & avtav eiow 
of Spupol mepippdtavtes yap dévdpecr kata- 


1 #6n, the reading of the MSS., Jones restores (for %n). Cp. 
Diodorus Siculus (in reference to the same people): rors 
SHeeow amdvis elvat (5, 21). 
ae 

1 Cp, the time given in 4. 3, 4, Caesar made his first 
voyage to Britain (op, cit. 4. 23) between ‘‘about the third 
watch” (midnight) and ‘‘the fourth hour of the day” 
(10 A.m.); the second (op, cit. 5. 8), between “about sun- 
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night and landed on the following day about the 
fourth hour,! thus having completed three hundred 
and twenty stadia* in his voyage across; and he 
found the grain still in the fields.) Most of the 
island is flat and overgrown with forests, although 
many of its districts are hilly. It bears grain, cattle, 
gold, silver, and iron. These things, accordingly, are 
exported from the island, as also hides, and slaves, 
and dogs that are by nature suited to the purposes 
of the chase; the Celti, however, use both these and 
the native dogs for the purposes of war too. The 
men of Britain are taller than the Celti, and 
not so yellow-haired, although their bodies are of 
looser build. The following is an indication of their 
size: I myself, in Rome, saw mere Jads towering as 
much as half a foot above the tallest people in the 
city, although they were bandy-legged and presented 
no fair lines anywhere else in their figure. Their 
habits are in part like those of the Celti, but in part 
more simple and barbaric’—so much so that, on 
account of their inexperience, some of them, although 
well supplied with milk, make no cheese; and they 
have no experience in gardening or other agricultural 
pursuits. And they have powerful chieftains in their 
country.* For the purposes of war they use chariots 
for the most part, just as some of the Celti do, 
The forests are their cities; for they fence in a 


set” and ‘‘about noon,” being greatly delayed by unfavourable 
wind and tide, 

* That is, forty miles. Caesar (op. cit. 5. 2) says ‘about 
thirty miles.” Cp. 4, 3. 4. 

° Cp. Caesar op. cit, 5. 14 and Diodorus 6. 21. 

* Diodorus (5 21) says “they have many kings and 
chieftains, it is said, who are, for the most part, peaceably 
disposed towards one another,” 
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ReBrnpévors edpvxoph nierov evtad0a nal adrol 
kadvBorovvTat Kat ra Booxnpata KaTtacTaé- 
pevovowy, o0 mpos ToA’Y xXpovorv. émro Spot 5 
elaivy of aépes padrov % videtaders: ev sé tals 
alOplas suiydn xaréyer moddv xpdvov, Bote du 
huepas bAns emt Tpels mdvov 4 TéTTapas @pas Tas 
mept thy peonuBpiav opacbat Toy HALoV: TOUT 
82 nav trois Mopwvois cupBaiver, cal tois Meva- 
artows Kad baor TOUTOY TANTLEYWPOL. 

3. Als 88 8:é8n Kaicap els THY vijcov 6 eos, 
éravarde 58 S1d taxéwv, ovdev peya Siam paka- 
pevos od8e mrpoedOwy emt mord Tis vicou, da TE 
ras ev trois Kedtols yevopevas otdces THY TE 
BapBdpov nal tov oixelwy oTpaTioTar, kal dia 
T) TOANG Tov wrolev arroréoOat KaTa THY Tavaé- 
Anvov abknow AaBovaay Tav apreteav Kat TOY 
mAnppupioov. Svo pévrot } Tpels pitas évinnoe 
rots Bpetravous, xaimep S00 Taypnara peovov Te- 
parboas Ths oTpatias, Kal daijyayev Sunpa Te 
xa) avdpdroda Kal ths adds detas awrHOos. vuvt 
pévtor Tov Suvactav Twes TOY adTdoe mpeo Bev- 
ceat Kal Oeparrelars KaTacKevacdpevor THY TOs 
Katcapa tov XeBacrdv didiav, avadrjpaTa Teé 
avédnuav ev 76 Karrerwrdio kai oixelav oxedov TH 
mapecxevacay Tois “Pwpaiors dvnv tHv vijcov 
(il ein iene a ee eee 


1 Cp, Caesar op. cit. 5. 21. 

2 It was a question of (1) pasturage and (2) defence against 
the enemy. 

3 Caesar (op. cit. 5. 22) says ‘on account of sudden com- 
motions in Gaul,” referring to his second return to the 
continent. 

4 This loss took place before Caesar’s first return, “on the 
day when the moon ia wont to make the maximum tides in 
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spacious circular enclosure with trees which they 
have felled,’ and in that enclosure make huts for 
themselves and also pen up their cattle—not, how- 
ever, with the purpose of staying a long time.2 Their 
weather is more rainy than snowy ; and on the days 
of clear sky fog prevails so long a time that throughout 
a whole day the sun is to be seen for only three or 
four hours round about midday. And this is the 
case also among the Morini and the Menapii and all 
the neighbours of the latter. 

8, The Deified Caesar crossed over to the island 
twice, although he came back in haste, without accom- 
plishing anything great or proceeding far into the 
island, not only on account of the quarrels that took 
place in the land of the Celti, among the barbarians 
and his own soldiers as well,® but also on account of 
the fact that many of his ships had been lost at the 
time of the full moon, since the ebb-tides and the 
flood-tides got their increase at that time.* How- 
ever, he won two or three victories over the Britons, 
albeit he carried along only two legions of his army ; 
and he brought back hostages, slaves, and quantities 
of the rest of the booty. At present, however, some of 
the chieftains there, after procuring the friendship 
of Caesar Augustus by sending embassies and by 
paying court to him,5 have not only dedicated offer- 
ings in the Capitolium, but have also managed to 
make the whole of the island virtually Roman 


the ocean” (op. cit. 4. 28-29). For Strabo’s discussion of 
these tides, see 3. 5. 8. 

* Augustus had intended to subjugate Britain, but went 
no farther than Gaul (Dio Cassius 53, 22). Caesar mentions 
(Monumentum Ancyranum) two British chieftains who came 
to him as suppliants, ‘ Dumnobellaunua ” aud ‘ Tim—” (or 
6c Tinc—”), 
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rérm Te ob ws } brropévovar Bapéa tay Te eloaryo- 
pévev eis thy Kedtexny éxetOev Kal Tav éEayo- 
pévov evOévde (tadra 8’ éotiv edepdvtiva yarra 
kal mepravyévia Kal Avyyoupta” Kal ara oKevy 
Kal Gddos PaTros ToLodTOs) Gare pnbdev Seiv ppov- 
pas tis vjcou' TOUNaXLaTOY pev yap évos Taypa- 
ros ypntoe dy Kal (amriKov Tivos, ate Kal popous 
amdyerOar Tap’ avtay, eis loop 88 xabicratr av® 
7) dvddwpa Th aTpaTea Tots poo pepopevors xpn- 
paw? avayen yap perotcOar Ta Ten Popov 
emiBarropévwv, dua 6é ab xwdbvous amavTapy 
rivas, Blas érayopévns. 

4, Biot 88 xab ddrat wepl THY Bperravxhy 
yijcot pixpal peyddn 8 4 "Iépvn mpos apetov 
avTh mapaBeBrnpEern, mpopnnes* padrov wrATOS 
gyovoa. teph 4s obdéy Eyomev Néyerv cadés, TAY 
Sr. aypuotepot Tov Bperravav indpxovetv ob 


a > ‘ L 8 , 6 v ‘ 
KATOLKOUYTES auTnV, av pwmopay ot Te” ovTes Kab 


modruddyoat,® TOUS TE TATEpAS TENEUTHTAVTAS KATE- 

obiew ev Kar TLOéuevoe Kal pavepas playerOar 

rais Te GANaus yuvatkl nal pntpace xa aderdais’ 
4 @ 


na) TadTa 8 obTw Aéyouer, ds OvK éxovtes afto- 


1 oSrws, Madvig restores, for ofmws (Xylander’s emenda- 
tion), which is commonly read by the editors since Corais, 
except Tozer. 

2 Avyyovpia, for kaduyodpia (cp. 4. 6. 2 rryyouptor) ; 80 the 
editors in general. 

$ xablararr’ &v, Meineke from conj. of Kramer, for xadloraro 
way. 

4 apdunxes, Jones, for mpophkns ; other editors, following 
Corais, wrongly insert # after uaAAov. 

5 re, the reading of some of the MSS., instead of 5é. 

; For roAupéyor some of the editors read ronparyos (Epitome 
only). 
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property. Further, they submit so easily to heavy 
duties, both on the exports from there to Celtica 
and on the imports from Celtica (these latter 
are ivory chains and necklaces, and amber-gems! 
and glass vessels and other petty wares of that sort), 


money ;* in fact, the duties must necessarily be 
lessened if tribute is imposed, and, at the same time, 
dangers be encountered, if force is applied, 


further, they count it an honourable thing, when their 
fathers die, to devour them, and openly to have 
intercourse, not only with the other women, but also 
with their mothers and sisters; but I am saying this 
only with the understanding that I have no trust- 


1 “VLinguria” (Strabo’s word) means gems of red amber, 
like the red amber (‘‘lingurium” 4, 6, 2) on the coast of 
Liguria, from which Country it gets its name (Ridgeway, 
Origin of Currency, p, 110). 

72.5. 8, 


* That is, speaking in terms of rectangle, the geographical 
breadth ig longer than the geographical length; for geogra- 
phical breadth is measured north and south, and geographical 
length, east and west (see 2. 1. 32). And Strabo’s assertion 
about Ireland is correct, ® See 2. 5. 8, 

* Some of the editors read ‘‘herb-eaters” instead of 
‘heavy eaters “—perhaps rightly, 
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riotous pdptupas (xaiToe 7d ye THs avOpwrropa- 
qylas wal ZevOicov elvat déyerat, Kal év avdrycais 
mrodopxntixals Kal Kerro) cal “IBnpes Kal ardor 
mrelous Trotfjoat TOTO AéyovTat). 

5. epi 88 rhs @ovans Ere warrov acadys 7 
taropta Sua Tov éxtomis ov TAUTHY ‘yap TOY ovo- 
patopevav dpxticwtatny Teac. & & elpnxe 
[ludéas wepl re Tavrns Kal Tov ddrov TOY TAUTY 
romev OTL pev TETAATTAL, davepov &x TOV yvwpt- 
Louévav xapiav: katépevotar yap avTav Te 
--Relora, Gamep Kal mpoTEepoy elpyTat, date SHNos 
dori epevopévos paddov mept Tov éxTEeToOTt- 
opévov. pos wéevTob TA OUpavia Kal thy pabnpa- 
ruchy Gewpiay av) ixavas Sdkeve xexphoGar Tots 
mpdypact, Tos TH catepuypern Covn wrnoia~ 
ove. TO TOV? KapTaV clvar Tov hpépwov Kal 
Losov TOV bev adoplay mavTedh, TOV S¢ omdvu, 
éyype Sé eal adrous 8 Nayavols Kab KapTois Kar 
pitas tpépeaOas: map’ ols 5é atros Kad were yt- 


1 ty after Gewpiav, Jones inserts; others insert ty after 
ixavas, or read déger for Skee. j 

2 >) trav, Jones restores ; Meineke and others read Adve ; 
C. Miller suggests ioropav. 

® Meineke and Corais have emended Hadas to dyplos 5 C. 
Miller conjectures Spas. 


PE Fe ee ee 

1 ¢,g. when besieged by the Cimbri and Teutones (Caesar, 
op. cit. 7. 17). 

Meg. when besieged at Numantia by Scipio (Valerius 
Maximus 7. 6). 

2 ¢.g. the city of Potidaea in Greece (Thucydides, 2. 70). 

4 See 1. 4. 2 ff 
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worthy witnesses for it; and yet, as for the matter 
of man-eating, that is said to be a custom of the 
Scythians also, and, in cases of necessity forced by 
sieges, the Celti,1 the Iberians,2 and several other 
peoples are said to have practised it.3 

5. Concerning Thule our historical information 
is still more uncertain, on account of its outside 
position ;5 for Thule, of all the countries that are 
named, is set farthest north. But that the things 
which Pytheas has told about Thule, as well as the 
other places in that part of the world, have indeed 
been fabricated by him, we have clear evidence from 
the districts that are known to us, for in most cases 
he has falsified them, as I have already said before,? 
and hence he is obviously more false concerning the 
districts which have been placed outside the in- 
habited world. And yet, if judged by the science 
of the celestial phenomena® and by mathematical 
theory, he might possibly seem to have made 
adequate use of the facts as regards the people 
who live close to the frozen zone,® when he says 
that, of the animals and domesticated fruits, there 
is an utter dearth of some and a scarcity of the 
others, and that the people live on millet and 
other herbs, and on fruits and roots; and where 
there are grain and honey, the people get their 

5 Strabo has insisted (2, 5. 8) that the northern limit of 
the inhabited world should be placed in Ierne (Ireland), and 
that therefore Thule falls outside. 

* Strabo means “from what he has told us about the 
districts that are known to us” (cp. 1. 4. 3), 

7164.3, ® See 1. 1. 15, and footnote 2, 

* Strabo speaks of ‘‘the people who live close to the 
frozen zone” only for argument’s sake; he himself regards 
such people, as well as those farther north, as non-existent 
so far as geography is concerned (2. 6. 43). 
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yverat, Kab To Toma evredOev Eye’ Tov 6 ciTor, 
erred} Tods HALoUs ovK Eyouat KaGapodts, ev olKots 
peydrows KOmToveL, cuyxoucbévtwy Setpo THY 
craytwv: ai yap Gdwst dypyaros yivovtas Sia To 
avndtov Kal Tovs duBpous. 


Vi 


1. Mera 88 rip brép ray" Adem Kerrixny cal 
ra 2vn Ta ExovTa THY Yopay TAavTHY, TEpt AUTOY 
rv Adrewy MeXTéoY KAL TOV KaATOLKOUYTMY aUTds, 
drecra twept Ths cupmdons Iradias, puddrroveww 
dv th ypadh thy avrny rdEw fvrep didwow 1 THs 
yipas pias. apxovras pev ody at “Ades ovK 
amo Movotxov Aupévos, ws eipjeact Twes, GAN 
dmb Tov avTov Xwplov ad’ dvrep nal ra Anévywa 
8pn kara Tévovav éuroprov Acyvwv nal Ta Kadov- 
peva LaBdtov Ovada, Smep earth Tevayn TO pev 

X a] I bd ‘ / e Ww 3 \ 
yap ’Amévywov amo Tevovas, ai dé “Adrets aro 
rav SaBdrwv syover tTHv apxiy arddiot & etal 
peta£v Tevovas cal LaBdrwv diaxdaror pos Tois 
éEjxovta’ peta S& tpraxoaious mpos Tois éBdoun- 
xovra Arlyyavvev eats Tomoye, of 8 évat- 
xoovres Abryues"lyyavvor kadodvras evted0er & eis 
Movolxov Aypeva TeTpaxdctor Kal dySojKovta, ev 


1 faws, Kramer, for &AAws ; 80 the editors in general. 


1 That is, as well as nourishment. 

3 Obviously a kind of beer, such as ‘the wheat-beer pre- 

ared with honey” and ‘drunk by the poorer olasses” in 
Gaul (Athenaeus 4. 36). Diodorus Siculus (5. 26) refers to 
this ‘‘ beverage” of the Gaula, made of ‘‘ barley” and ‘‘ mead,” 
‘‘what is called beer.” 
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beverage, also, from them.? As for the grain, he 
says,—since they have no pure sunshine—they pound 
it out in large storehouses, after first gathering in 
the ears thither ;® for the threshing floors become 
useless because of this lack of sunshine and because 
of the rains, 


VI 


1, Arter Transalpine Celtica and the tribes which 
hold this country, I must tell about the Alps them- 
selves and the people who inhabit them, and then 
about the whole of Italy, keeping the same order in 
my description as is given me by the nature of the 
country. The beginning, then, of the Alps is not at 
the Port of Monoecus, as some have told us, but at 
the same districts as the beginning of the Apennine 
mountains, namely, near Genua, the emporium of the 
Ligures, and what is called Vada (that is, “ Shoals’’) 
Sabatorum:‘ for the Apennines begin at.Genua, and 
the Alps have their beginning at Sabata; and the 
distance, in stadia, between Genua and Sabata is 
two hundred and sixty; then, after three hundred 
and seventy stadia from Sabata, comes the town 
of Albingaunum (its inhabitants are called Ligures 
Ingauni); and thence, to the Port of Monoecus, four 
hundred and eighty stadia, Further, in this last 


* Diodorus Siculus (5, 21), who, like Strabo, quotes Pytheas 
through Poseidonius, makes a similar reference to the Britons, 
saying that the Britons ‘cut off the ears of grain and store 
them in houses that are roofed over, and pluck the ears from 
day to day. The threshing floors with which Strabo and 
Diodorus were familiar were in the open air, ¢.g. in Greece 
and Italy, 

* Also called Vada Sabatia (now Vado). 
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re TD perakd mors ebperyeOns "Ar Biov Ivtepédtov, 
nad of aroixodyTes “Ivreuédtot, nal 87 Kal on- 
pelov Tidevrar TOD THY apxnY amo Tov LaBaTov 
elvat tais “ANmect x TOY dvoudTwY TOUTwY" Ta 
yap "Ama KareloOat mpoTepov "AnBia, xaOarep 
nay Admugvia,) Kal yap vov ere 76 ev Toi "Idrrocey 
pos inpndov cuvdwrov mes TH "Oxpa kal Tais 
"Admrecw "ArXBiov déyerOas, ds dv péxpe Sedpo 
Tov" Admewy éxrerapevwn. 

2, Tav ody Avyvav rev pav dvtav ‘Tyyavvon, 
cov 88 Ivteperiwv, exdtws Tas érroikias avTav 
ém 1h OaddtTy, THY Bev dvopaterOar “AdProv 
yreuéacov, olov “AXmeov, Trav Se émereTunpevea 

wédsov, 77 TUTET LN LEVOS 
padrov "AdBiyyauvop. Tord B.os 88 mpoctiOnae 
rois Svat pvdros TOY Atydwv Trois NeyGeiar TO Te 
tov ’O£uBiov Kal 76 Tév Aexintan. drws O¢ 7 
maparia aitn aca péxpt Tuppnvias é« ® Movoe- 
Kou dupévos Tpocexys TE Cate Kal GAtwevos why 
Boayéov bppwv cal dyxupoBortwv. UmépKewrTat 
88 of Tov dpav éEatovot Kpynpvol, areviny arronel- 
movres mpos Oardttn mapodov. KaTorKovot dé 
Alyves, Civtes ad Opeppator 7d WAéov Kal ya- 
Naxos Kal KpiOlvov mopatos, vEewopevot Th TE 
mpos Gardtrn xopia cat 70 mréov TA Opn. eXOUCL 
8 Drnv evratOa mapTodAnv vauTrnynoipov Kat 
peyardderdpov Gat eviov Tob maxous Thy diape- 
Tpov bKT® Today ebpioxerOac: monn 6€ Kab TH 


/ n 


r) sh : wv , \ \ 
ToLtKthla Toy Gvivay ovK €aTt XELpw 1 pos Tas 


1 Meineke, following Kramer, reads ‘Armed, for AAmdvia, 
2 2x, Meineke, for ral. 


———————— 
1 « Alpionian,” is now known only as the name of an 
Etrurian gens. 2 Mt. Velika. Op. 7. 5.4. 
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interval there is a city of fair size, Albium Inte- 
melium, and its occupants are called Intemelii. 
And indeed it is on the strength of these names 
that writers advance a proof that the Alps begin 
at Sabata; for things “Alpian” were formerly 
called “Albian,” as also things “ Alpionian,’} and, 
in fact, writers add that still to-day the high 


-mountain? among the Iapodes which almost joins 


Mount Ocra and the Alps is called “ Albius,” thus 


‘implying that the Alps have stretched as far as that 


mountain. 

2, Since, then, the Ligures were partly Ingauni 
and partly Intemelii, writers add, it was reasonable 
for their settlements on the sea to be named, the 
one, Albium (the equivalent of Alpium) Intemelium, 
and the other, more concisely, Albingaunum. Poly- 
bius, however, adds to the two aforesaid tribes of 
the Ligures both that of the Oxybii and that of the 
Decietae. Speaking generally, this whole coastline, 
from the Port of Monoecus as far as Tyrrhenia, is 
not only exposed to the wind but harbourless as well, 
except for shallow mooring-places and anchorages. 
And lying above it are the enormous beetling cliffs of 
the mountains, which leave only a narrow pass next 
to the sea. This country is occupied by the Ligures, 
who live ‘on sheep, for the most part, and milk, and 
a drink made of barley; they pasture their flocks in 
the districts next to the sea, but mainly in the 
mountains. They have there in very great quantities 
timber that is suitable for ship-building, with trees 
so large that the diameter of their thickness is some- 
times found to be eight feet. And many of these 
trees, even in the variegation of the grain, are not 
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A 
tpanelorroiias. raird te 8) Katdyovow els TO 
’ 
éurrdptov thy Pévovay, cal Opéuparu nat Seppata 
\ i ’ i \ WW 2 \ 
Kal pert, avtepoptivovtar 6é éXatov xal olvoy Tov 
A e a 
éx THs Iradias: o 5é wap’ abrois ddtyos éotl met- 
fal ig 
ritns, avaTnpos. évtedOev dé eiow of Te) yivvor 
¢ 
Nevyouevol, (10. TE Kal Hutovor, al of AuyvoTLVoL 
Te xiTOres Kal oayo wreovdter b& Kal TO ALYy- 
youptov jap avTois, 6 TiwWEs NEKTPOY ITpoTayo- 
pevover. otpatevovtas 8 immeis pev ov mdvu, 
e a 4 2? \ > , 2 \ x n 
Omritat dé dya8ol Kal axpoBormoTtat’ aro 5é Tod 
xNarkdomidas elvar texpatpovtat twes “EANnvas 
auTous elvat. 
8. ‘O 88 roi Movolxov Atuny Spyos éoriv od 
, by \ ral , wv € N ¢ 
peydras ovSé TroAXals vavaiv, Exwy lepov “Hpa- 
xr€ovs Movoixov xadovupévov: goixe S€ ard Tod 
évouatos cal péxype Sedpo Staretverv 0 Maccans- 
wrixos mapatrous. Ssexes 8 Avtimorews puxpe 


1 ze ylyvet, Corais, for yuyhvios (ABC), yeyhvios (Ald.); 80 
Groskurd. Meineke and Tozer read only yivvo, following 
Scaliger, and Casaubon. 





2 Cp. 17. 3. 4; Revelation, 18. 12; Pliny (Nat. Hist, 13. 
29-31), who discusses at length wood for tables, and tells of 
the ‘‘mania” of the Romans for large ones of beautiful wood. 

4 Dioscurides (5. 48) gave a formula for the mixture: one 
or two ounces of pitch to about six gallons of new wine. It 
is the resinated wine still used in Greece. 

® Aristotle (Hist, An. 6. 24) and Pliny (Naf. Hist. 8. 69) 
define the ‘“‘ginnus” as the stunted foal of a mare by a mule. 
But here the term is simply colloquial for a stunted animal, 
whether horse or mule. The Latin word is “‘hinnus.” Cp. 
English “ ginny” and ‘‘ flying-jenny.” 

4 The sagus was a kind of coarse cloak. Cp. 4. 4. 3. 

5 Literally, ‘‘lingurium” (cp. page 259, footnote 1). 

6 **Monoecus” {of which the ‘‘Monaco” of to-day is a 
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inferior to the thyine wood! for the purposes of 
table-making. These, accordingly, the people bring 
down to the emporium of Genua, as well as flocks, 
hides and honey, and receive therefor a return-cargo 
of olive oil and Italian wine (the little wine the 
have in their country is mixed with pitch,? and harsh). 
And this is the country from which come not only 
the so-called “ginni’”—both horses and mules,’— 
but also the Ligurian tunics and “sagi,’4 And 
they also have in their country excessive quantities 
of amber, which by some is called “electrum.” 
And although, in their campaigns, they are no good 
at all as cavalrymen, they are excellent heavy-armed 
soldiers and skirmishers; and, from the fact that they 
use bronze shields, some infer that they are Greeks. 
3. The Port of Monoecus affords a mooring-place 
for no large ships, nor yet for a considerable number ; 
and it has a temple of Heracles “ Monoecus,” ¢ as he 
is called ; and it is reasonable to conjecture from the 
name’ that the coastal voyages of the Massiliotes 
reach even as far as the Port of Monoecus.2 The 
distance from the Port of Monoecus to Antipolis is a 


corruption) means ‘‘ the Solitary.” The epithet was given 
to Heracles, according to Servius (note on the Aeneid 6. 
829), either because Heracles drove out the inhabitants of 
Liguria and remained sole possessor of the land, or because 
it was not the custom to associate other divinities with him 
in the temples dedicated to him; but according to Prof. 
Freeman’s suggestion to Tozer (Selections from Strabo, p. 138), 
the epithet probably refers to the solitary position of the 
place, as being the last of the Greek cities on this coast, 

7 The name is Greek. 

® Strabo means that the Port of Monoecus probably came 
under the influence of Massilia. He has already said that 
Nicaea, which is only a few miles west of Monoecus, belongs 
to Massilia (4. 1. 9). 
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adelous 4 Staxoctovs otadious. tovvredGer 5 Hon 
péxpe Maccarias cat pixpdy mpocwtépw To THY 
Sarrvov eOvos olxed ras “Armes Tas vreEp- 
xetuévas Kal ria Ths adrhs wapartas avapit 
rois “EAXnot. Kadrovor 5é Tods YddrAdvas ot pev 
madatol trav ‘EAX}vev Atyvas kal Thy yopav tv 
gyouow of Maccadidras Avyvotixny, of 8 
torepov Kerrortyvas ovopdfovar, cal tiv méxpe 
Aovepiwvos xal tod ‘Podavod mebidda rovTors 
mporvewovar, ah’ ts ov regyy pdvov, GAAA Kal 
inmuchy éoredrov otpatiay, eis Séxa pépy Ou- 
npn jevol. _ Mparous é exetpoavro ~Popaior 
TovTous Tay Umepadtioy Kedrav, roAvy xpovov 
moreunoartes Kal Tovtos Kal tots Atyvow, 
drroxexhectoot Tas eis THY "[Anpiav mapddous Tas 
did THs wapadtas. cal yap Kal cata yi Kal Kara 
Odrarrav eryivovta Kal TocodTov iayvoyv wate 
pores oTpaToTédots peydAors TMopevTHY elvat THD 
6ddv. dySonxootov 8 éros modepovvTes Stempa- 
Eavro poms wot’ én dwdexa atadtous TO WAATOS 
dveicOar thy 6dov Tots Odevovor Sypocia. pera 
rabta pévToe Katédvoav dravtas, kal diétakav 
avro) Tas TodTEelas, émiatHcavTes Popov." 

4, Mera 88 rovs SddrAAvas ’AAPBtels wal ’AD- 
Blowxor xat Odoxdvrior véuovtat Ta TwpocdpKTia 
pépn tov dpav. mapateivovor dé of Ovoxoytiot 


1 swa, Corais, for tivas ; 80 the later editors. 
4 gdpov, Aldine £d., for péBov ; so the editors in general, 
except Meineke. 





1 The Latin form is “ Ligures,” 
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little more than two hundred stadia, As for the 
stretch of country which begins at Antipolis and 
extends as far as Massilia or a little farther, the 
tribe of the Sallyes inhabits the Alps that lie above 
the seaboard and also—promiscuously with the 
Greeks—certain parts of the same seaboard. But 
though the early writers of the Greeks call the Sallyes 
“ Ligues,’! and the country which the Massiliotes 
hold, “ Ligustica,” later writers name them “ Celto- 
ligues,”’ and attach to their territory all the level 
country as far as Luerio and the Rhodanus, the 
country from which the inhabitants, divided into 
ten parts, used to send forth an army, not only 
of infantry, but of cavalry as well. These were 
the first of the Transalpine Celti that the Romans 
conquered, though they did so only after carrying 
on war with both them and the Ligures for a 
Jong time—because the latter had barred all the 
passes leading to Iberia that ran through the sea- 
board. And, in fact, they kept making raids both 
by land and sea, and were so powerful that the road 
was scarcely practicable even for great armies, And 
it was not until the eightieth year of the war that 
the Romans succeeded, though only with difficulty, 
in opening up the road for a breadth 2 of only twelve 
stadia to those travelling on public business. After 
this, however, they defeated them all, and, having 
imposed a tribute upon them, administered the 
government themselves. 

4. After the Sallyes come the Albienses and the 
Albioeci and the Vocontii, who occupy the northerly 
parts of the mountains, But the Vocontii, stretching 


? Not from the coastline; we should say that the Romans 
secured a “right of way.’ 
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péxpe 'ArdoBpiyav, ExovTes airavas év Babe 
Tis dpewhs &Etordoyous Kal ov xelpous Ov Exovoly 
exelvor. "AXdOBpuyes pdv ody Kal Atyves bo 
roils aTpATHYOIS TUTTOVTAL TOLS adixvovpévors eis 
tiv NapBavirw, Ovoxdytvos Sé, xabdrep TOUS 
Oddrkas &papev tods wept Néuavoov, rarrovrat 
xab’ abtovs. trav Sé perakd Tov Ovdpov Kai rijs 
Tevovas Avyvov of pev emt TH Gardtrn Tots 
Ieadidrats elolv of adrol, éwl 8& Tots dpesvods 
mépretal tis brapxos Tov immicay avdpor, 
nabdmep Kal én’ dddous THY TEAEWS BapBapwv. 
5. Mera 8& Odoxovtiovs Txovtot Kal T pexdptot, 
Kal pet avtovs Médovrdo, olrep' ras vYndo- 
rdtas tour Kopupds’ To your opOtdtarov avTav 
Urros atabdiwy éxatov exXesv daci thy dvaBaow, 
navgevdse madi thy ert rods Spovs Tovs THs 
J f A bd b] wv 
Iradias xatdBacw. dvw 8 ev test KOtNOLS 
yoptoss dipvn Te cvvloTaTat peyaan xal mnyal 
Sto ob word drwbev GdrrA2/wY, dv ex pev THs 
érépas éotiv 2 6 Apovertias, qotapos yapadpwodns 
So Gm) tov ‘Podavav katapdrret, Kal 6 Aoupias 
els tavavria’ TH yap Idd@ cupptoyer, Kateve- 


> 


yOels S14 Laracady eis Thy évTos Tay “Adem 


Kerrinip. ex 88 ris érépas modu TATELVOTEPOS 


1 ofrep, Siebenkees, for brép; so the editors. 
2 For éorly Kramer reads elow; 80 Groskurd, Meineke, 
and Miiller- Diibner. 


2 See 4, 1. 12, and ep. 4. 2. 2 and footnote 3. 

4 i,¢., are autonomous with ‘Latin right” (see 3, 2. 15, 
4.1.9, 5. 1. 2). 

3 There were two Durias Rivers, namely, the Durias Major 
(now Dora Baltea) and Durias Minor (now Dora Riparia), 
both of which emptied into the Padus (Po). The Durias 
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alongside the others, reach as far as the Allobroges ; 
they have glens in the depths of their mountainous 
country that are of considerable size and not inferior 
to those which the Allobroges have. Now the 
Allobroges and the Ligures are ranked as subject 
to the praetors who come to Narbonitis, but the 
Vocontii (as I said of the Voleae who live round 
about Nemausus) are ranked as autonomous.! Of 
the Ligures who live between the Varus River and 
Genua, those who live on the sea are the same as 
the Italiotes,? whereas to the mountaineers a praefect 
of equestrian rank is sent—as is done in the case of 
other peoples who are perfect barbarians. 

5. After the Vocontii come the Iconii and the 
Tricorii; and after them the Medulli, who hold the 
loftiest peaks, At any rate, the steepest height of 
these peaks is said to involve an ascent of a hundred 
stadia, and an equal number the descent thence to the 
boundaries of Italy. And up in a certain hollowed- 
out region stands a large lake, and also two springs 
which are not far from one another. One ot these 
springs is the source of the Druentia, a torrential 
river which dashes down towards the Rhodanus, and 
also of the Durias, which takes the opposite direction, 
since it first courses down through the country of 
the Salassi into Cisalpine Celtica and then mingles 
with the Padus ;? while from the other spring there 
issues forth, considerably lower than the region 


Major passed through the country of the Salassi, who lived 
round about Augusta Praetoria Salassorum (now Aosta), 
while the Durias Minor rose near the Druentia (Durance) 
and emptied into the Padus at what is now Turin, some 
twenty miles weat of the mouth of the Durias Major. Strabo, 
it appears confuses the two rivers, for he is obviousl y talking 
about the Durias Minor, 
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TovTay Tav xeoplov avadidwou aitos o Llaéos, 
modus Te Kal d€Us, mpoiwv d8 yiverar peifov Kar 
i al , 

mpaorepos. éx Todrav yap hap Paver Thy avenow 
év tois medio On yevopuevos Kal MAaTUVETAL TH 
ob Siayvoes meptamg Kal dpBdrUver Tov podv: eis 
88 thy ASpratixny OddraTray exTimter, peyLaTos 
yevouevos TOv Kata THY Evpomny wotapav may 
rod "Iorpov. tmépxewras & of MédovrAroe padtara 
rhs cupBorss ToD "laoapos mpos Tov ‘Podavov. 

6. "Em 88 Odrepa pépn Ta pds THY “Iradtav 
xexropeva! rijs rexOeions dpetvfs Taupivot re 
oixotat Auyvotixdy @Ovos Kal addror Aiyves. 
roitwv 8 éoth tab % rod Advyov? rAeyopuévn yi 

13 row Korzi a 8€ Tov L rd Lo 
xa? rod Korriou. peta 5é rovrovs cal tov Hadov 

é o fal 

Saraccol' irép 5¢ tovrwy ev tails Kopudais 

Kevtpwves* nat Karopuyes xal Oddpaypos Kal 

n \ € A 7 ? Ad ee 

Navrovatat cal 4 Anpévva diwvyn, 80 as 0 Po- 

Saves péperas, kal 4) any TOD moTapod. ovK 

v \ / 29h ne , e / soo ¢ 

drobev d& rovTav obdérod ‘Prvou ai raya, od’ o 

na e na 

’"ASovAas 7d dpos, €F od pet nad 6 ‘Phos eal tas 
v ye 8 4 > > / D1 / 

doxrous kal 6 "ASovas eis tavavria éufdrAdgov 

\ n 

eis Thy Adprov riwvqv tiv mpos TH Kapo. 

~ , A a 

imépxewrat 8& to) Kapov mpos TH pitn Tav 

“Adrreay iSpupévou® +H pev ‘Pactol cal Ovevvwves 

eri thy & Kexripévor, TH Sé€ Anrrovtcoe Kal 

Tpidevtivor cab Yrovot nal dada mreiw piKpd 

1 xexdyuéva, Xylander, for kexpinéva ; 90 the editors, 

4 advvov, conj. of Siebenkees, for 18edvvov (Aovarov Marg. 
A prim. manu); 8o the editors in general. See Pauly- 
Wissowa, 8.v. Donnus, p. 1548. 

% Casaubon inserts # after cal; so some of the editors, 


including Meineke. # Kedrpwves, A. Jacob, for Kévtpawves. 
§ {Spujévov, Xylander, for idpupévat. 
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above-mentioned, the Padus itself, large and swift, 
although as it proceeds it becomes larger and more 
gentle in its flow; for from the time it reaches the 
plains it is increased from many streams and is thus 
widened out; and so, because of the spreading out 
of its waters, the force of its current is dispersed and 
blunted; then it empties into the Adriatic Sea, 
becoming the largest of all the rivers in Europe 
except the Ister. The situation of the Medulli is, 
to put it in a general way, above the confluence of 
the Isar and the Rhodanus, 

6. Towards the other parts (I mean the parts 
which slope towards Italy) of the aforesaid moun. 
tainous country dwell both the Taurini, a Ligurian 
tribe, and other Ligures; to these latter belongs 
what is called the land of Donnus! and Cottius.? 
And after these peoples and the Padus? come the 
Salassi; and above them, on the mountain-crests, 
the Ceutrones, Catoriges, Varagri, Nantuates, Lake 
Lemenna (through which the Rhodanus courses), 
and the source of the Rhodanus. And not far from 
these are also the sources of the Rhenus, and Mount 
Adula, whence flows not only, towards the north, 
the Rhenus, but also, in the opposite direction, the 
Addua, emptying into Lake Larius, which is near 
Comum. And beyond Comum, which is situated near 
the base of the Alps, lie, on the one side, with its 
slope towards the east, the land of the Rhaeti and 
the Vennones, and, on the other, the land of the 
Lepontii, Tridentini, Stoni, and several other small 

1 The father of Cottius. * Cp. 4 1.3, 

* The words ‘‘and the Padus” have perplexed some of the 
commentators. They are added, apparently, for the purpose 


of definitely placing all the Salassi north of the Padus; the 
Taurini lived on both sides of the river, 
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£0un xatéyovta tiv “Iradlay év ois mpoa0ev 
f \ \ v N 
ypdvors, ANTTPLKA Kal aTropa puvt dé Ta pev 
ekédOaptat, Ta 8 Hpepwrae rergws wote Tas be 
avrav wrepBords tod Spovs, mpoTepov oboas 
b] é ‘ i Ld 
briryas kal Svorepdrous, vuvil qornaxobev elvar 
\ 3 ~ ? \ a > ra > , 
nal dodareis ad TOV avOpwrav kal evBarous, 
sy eveott,) Sid THY KaTacKEUHDY. mpoaéOnke yap 
€ X a a“ / mn n 
6 SeBacrds Kaicap tH Katadvoce Tov AjoToP 
Thy KaTacKevnY TOY odd”, Sanv oldv vr Hv ov 
yap Suvatov mavtaxod BidcacOa tiv pov, 
Sid werp@v Kal xpnpvadv éFaciwv, Tay pep 
Smeprerpevov THs 6800, tav 8 tromiumrrovtwr, 
Gare Kal puxpdv éxBaow apuerov elvat Tov 
xlvdvvov, eis Pdpayyas aB8vaaous Tov TTOLATOS 
Byros. ot w S€ eaTL oTev KaTd TwWa* avTod 4 
633s Bor’ Tsyyov dépev trois met Badbifover 
nal abtois kab wrotuyiows Tots andeot 7a 8 
3 é- ? A i b fal yw 
émixwpia Kopite TOUS goptovs agpadws, ouT 
ody Taira idea 008 ai KxatodcPdvovear 
, a ? wv > a 
mddKes Tov KpvoTddAdwv dvabev eFaictor, Tuv- 
odiavy 8rnv amrodapBdve dvvdpevar Kal ouvee- 
obeiv es TAS UromumTovaas Pdpayyas TohAal yap 
> / ? , , / > \ / 
GANAS emixervTaL WhaKEs, TAayov EeTb mWayous 
yevouevav THS xLavos kpvoTaddwoav, Kal Taev 
enimodijs ded padiws amoAvopevar dio Tay évTos 
\ n / > “a ex? 
pw diadrvOivar Tedéws év Tols NALous. 
1 &s %veor:, Corais from conj. of Tyrwhitt, for av &y éort 


(ACI), &v tveor: (B) 3 80 tho later editors. 
4 +wa, Kramer, for 715 80 the editors in general. 
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tribes, brigandish and resourceless, which in former 
times held the upper hand in Italy; but as it is, 
some of the tribes have been wholly destroyed, while 
the others have been so completely subdued that 
the passes which lead through ‘their territory 
over the mountain, though formerly few and hard 
to get through, are now numerous, and safe from 
harm on the part of the people, and easily passable — 
so far as human device can make them so. For in 
addition to his putting down the brigands Augustus 
Caesar built up the roads as much as he possibly 
could; for it was not everywhere possible to over- 
come nature by forcing a way through masses of 
rock and enormous beetling cliffs, which sometimes 
lay above the road and sometimes fell away 
beneath it, and consequently, if one made even a 
slight misstep out of the road, the peril was one 
from which there was no escape, since the fall reached 
to chasms abysmal. And at some places the road 
there is so narrow that it brings dizziness to all 
who travel it afoot—not only to men, but also to 
all beasts of burden that are unfamiliar with it; 
the native beasts, however, carry the burdens with 
sureness of foot. Accordingly, these places are 
beyond remedy; and so are the layers of ice that 
slide down from above—enormous layers, capable 
of intercepting a whole caravan or of thrusting them 
all together into the chasms that yawn below ; for 
there are numerous layers resting one upon another, 
because there are congelations upon congelations of 
snow that have become ice-like, and the congela- 
tions that are on the surface are from time to time 
easily released from those beneath before they are 
completely dissolved in the rays of the sun. 
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7. ‘H 88 trav Ladacodv word) pév dorw ev 
atrave Babel, radv dpav appotépwav? xrecovtav 
7d xoptov, pépos Sé Tt abray dvateiver Kal I pos 
Tas vmepKeruevas Kopupds. Tois ody ex Tis 
Irarias trepribeios ta bpn Sid Tod AexOevTos 
aidaves cat % odds. lta oxiferar diya’ kal 7 
pav 12 Tod Towivov reyouévou péperat, Levyeoty 
ob Bath Kata Td dxpa Tay "Adrewv, 4 Sé dia 
Keutpaver® duvcpixwtépa. exer &¢ wal xpuceta 
4 Tav Yaracody, & Kkatelyov iaxvovTes of La- 
Aaccol mpotepov, Kabdrrep Kal TOY Trapddwv hoav 
Kkupiot. TpocehduPave S8 wreiaTov eis THY pETAr- 
relay adtois 6 Aoupias Totauds, els TA ypuco- 
arvoia, Svomep él moddovs ToTous axXiCovTes 
cis? ras eEoyerelas 76 BSwp To Kowwov peiOpov 
ékexévouv. tovTo 8 éxelvors pev ouvédpepe pos 
riv Too ypucod Onpav, Tos de yewpyobvTas Ta 
im adrtois media, ths apdelas atepovpévous, 
érvret, Too wotauod Suvapévov motive THY 
yopav Sea 7d drepdéEtov Exerv 7d petOpov. éx Oe 
TabTns Tis altias modenot ouvexels Toav Tpos 
aAM)rous audorépots Tols Overt. KpaTnTdyTwY 
88 ‘Papalwv, tov pev xpucoupyetwv éféerecor kab 
Tis xapas ol Laragot, Ta & épn KaTeXOVTES 
axuhy ro Ddwp éwwdouvv Tols Snpoowwvars Tots 
epyodaSioact Ta ypuceia: Kal mpos TovTous 8 
joay ael panera 6 Thy TAeovesiay TOV SnpLo- 


1 For dupordpwr, Casaubon reads dupordpwley ; 80 Meineke, 
and others. 

2 Kevrpdvev, A. Jacob, for Keytpdver. 

2 els before tds, Casaubon inserts; so the editors in 
general. 

‘ rodrous, Xylander, for rodro:s; so the later editors. 
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7. Most of the country of the Salassi lies in a 
deep glen, the district being shut in by both 
mountains, whereas a certain part of their territory 
stretches up to the mountain-crests that lie above, 
Accordingly, the road for all who pass over the 
mountains from Italy runs through the aforesaid 
glen. Then the road forks; and one fork runs 
through what is called Poeninus? (a road which, 
for wagons, is impassable near the summits of the 
Alps), while the other runs more to the west, 
through the country of the Ceutrones. The country 
of the Salassi has gold mines also, which in former 
times, when the Salassi were powerful, they kept 
possession of, just as they were also masters of the 
passes. The Durias River was of the greatest aid 
to them in their mining—I mean in washing the 
gold; and therefore, in making the water branch 
off to numerous places, they used to empty the 
common bed completely. But although this was 
helpful to the Salassi in their hunt for the gold, 
it distressed the people who farmed the plains below 
them, because their country was deprived of irriga- 
tion; for, since its bed was on favourable ground 
higher up, the river could give the country water. 
And for this reason both tribes were continually at 
war with each other, But after the Romans got 
the mastery, the Salassi were thrown out of their 
gold-works and country too; however, since they 
still held possession of the mountains, they sold 
water to the publicans who had contracted to work 
the gold mines; but on account of the greediness 
of the publicans 2 the Salassi were always in disagree- 


1 That is, through the Pennine Alps, by Mt. Great Bernard, 
* Cp. the greed of the New Testament publicans (e.g. 
Luke 3. 13). 
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ciovdv. ottw 88 cvvéBawe Tos sTpaTnyLavTas 
ge) tov ‘Popalwy nal mepropévous emt Tovs 
romous ebrropelv mpopdaewy ap’ dv Toheunoouct, 
péxpe pev 8) THv veworh povwoy ToTé "ev TTo- 
Aepwovpevot, TOTE 5é KaTaVOpEVoL Tov mpos TOUS 
"Pwpaious modepov tayvor ums, Kat TONNG KaTe- 
Brarrov tovs Ss avTayv drepBddrovras TA Spy 
Kata To AnoTpLedv Bos of ye at Aexiuov Bpod- 
tov guyovta é« Moutivns émrpafavro Spaxyeny - 
car dvopa: Mecaddas 8¢ wAnciov avTav xewpa- 
Sevwv tipqy EvAwv KatéBare TV TE Kavolpov 
Kal Tov wrerelvwor akovticpatav Kal TOY yupva- 
arixay. eavdrnoay Sé mote kal xpypata Kal- 
capos of dvdpes obtot wal éméBarov Kpnpvovs 
otparorésous, Mpopaciw ws odomovobyTes H yepu- 
podvres moTapous. Uorepov pévrot KaTEeoTpepato 
avrovs &pdnv 6 SeRactbs kal mdvras eAapupoTd- 
Anoe, KomabevTas els ’ Erropediav, ‘Popatev arrot- 
xlav, iv cvvdkicay per, ppoupay elvat Bovdojevor 
rois Sadaccois, 6diyov & dvréxew édvvavTo ot 
air6be ws Apaviaby Te ZOvos. Tav uev ody Addwv 
copdtov tpels pupiddes éEntdcOncay él trois 
éEaxioxiriols, THY 58 paxipwr avdpav oxTaKtayi- 


/ 


rrot, wavtas & érwrnoe Tepévtios Ovddppwv 7rd 


1 Snuociwvav, Xylander, for dnpoclwy; so the later editors. 


naman 


143 BC. 

2 About sixteen American cents, with far greater purchas- 
ing power. 

8 Perhaps for ‘‘ wooden swords” and the like, used in 
‘‘sham battles,” as described by Polybius 10. 20, 

4 Now Ivrea 
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ment with them too, And in this way it resulted 
that those of the Romans who from time to time 
wished to lead armies and were sent to the regions 
in question were well provided with pretexts for 
war, Until quite recently, indeed, although at one 
time they were being warred upon by the Romans 
and at another were trying to bring to an end their 
war against the Romans, they were still powerful, 
and, in aecordance with their custom of brigandage, 
inflicted much damage upon those who passed 
through their country over the mountains; at any 
rate, they exacted even from Decimus Brutus, on 
his flight from Mutina,2 a toll of a drachma? 
per man; and when Messala was wintering near 
their country, he had to pay for wood, cash down, 
not only for his fire-wood but also for the elm-wood 
used for javelins and the wood used for gymnastic 
purposes? And once these men robbed even Caesar 
of money and threw crags upon his legions under 
the pretext that they were making roads or bridging 
rivers, Later on, however, Augustus completely 
overthrew them, and sold all of them as booty, 
after carrying them to Eporedia,4 a Roman colony ; 
and although the Romans had colonised this city 5 
because they wished it to be a garrison against the 
Salassi, the people there were able to offer only 
slight opposition until the tribe, as such, was 
wiped out. Now although the number of the other 
persons ® captured proved to be thirty-six thousand 
and, of the fighting men, eight thousand, Terentius 
Varro, the general who overthrew them, sold all 


§ Thus making it a ‘Roman colony.” This was done in 
100 8.0. by order of the Sibylline Books (Pliny 3, 21). 
§ The non-combatants, 
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Sépu, xaracTpepapevos avTous oTPATHYOS. Tpla- 
yirtovs S& ‘Paxaiov ménrras @xwre THY TOW 
Abyovoray 6 Kaicap ev & éatpatoTédevae yop 
6 Oddppwr, cal viv elpnvyv aye waca 4% WAN- 
cidywpos péxpt TOY axpwv brepBorav Tod dpous. 

8. ‘EEfis 8¢ ra pds &o pépn TOV opdy Kal Ta 
émuatpépovta mpos votov “Patroi wal Odiborsxol 
karéyouet, cuvarrovres 'EXount riots Kat Boiors: 
drrixewrar yap roils éxelvav medio. ot peev ovv 
‘Pavtol péxpt tijs “Iradias Ka@nKovor Tis brép 
Otipwvos xal Kepov (cal 6 ye ‘Partixds olvos, 
rav év rots “Iradsxois érawoupévov ove ato- 
NelresOar Soxdv, dv tals rovtwv bmwpelars yive- 
rat), Statetvovor Sé Kal pexpe TOY xeopiov, &.' dv 
6 ‘Phos péperac rovTov 8 ciot Tod pudov Kar 
Anmovrtot cai Kapodvor. oi 8é ObwSorrKol ral 
Napitol riy éxtds mapaperay KaTéxovat TO WAEOY 
peta Bpevvov cal Tevavvor,” Hon Tovtwy 'INAv- 
play. dmavres S obrot Kal TAS "Iradtas Ta 
yetTovevovra. pepn KaTéTpexov del Kai Ths EAount- 
riwv kal Snxoavev nal Botwv kat Veppavar. 
lrapwraros 6& Toy wey OvivdodrKav é&nralovro 
Aucdrriot cat Kraurnvdtioe cat Ovevveves, TOV 
58 ‘Parra ‘Pouxdytiot nat Kewtovartio. Kab oi 
"Botlwves 58 Tov OtevdorLKkav clot Kat Boryaytior, 
kal mores adtov Bprydytiov cal KapBodouvor, 


1 Kayoovor, Xylander, for KayodAot; 80 the later editors. 
* Boedvoy and Tevadvar, Xylander, for Bpéyxwy and 
Tevvaiwy; so the later editors. 


a 


1 The Greek is a translation of the Latin sub hasta, 
2 Augusta Praetoria, about 24 BO, 
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of them under the spear.1 And Caesar sent three 
thousand Romans and founded the city of Augusta 2 
in the place where Varro had pitched his camp, 
and at the present time peace is kept by all the 
neighbouring country as far as the highest parts of 
the passes which lead over the mountain. 

8. Next, in order, come those parts of the moun- 
tains that are towards the east, and those that 
bend round towards the south: the Rhaeti and the 
Vindelici occupy them, and their territories join 
those of the Elvetii and the. Boii; for their terri- 
tories overlook the plains of those peoples. Now 
the Rhaeti reach down as far as that part of Italy 
which is above Verona and Comum (moreover, the 
“ Rhaetic” wine, which has the repute of not being 
inferior to the approved wines of the Italic regions, 
is made in the foot-hills of the Rhaetic Alps), and 
also extend as far as the districts through which 
' the Rhenus runs; the Lepontii, also, and Camuni, 
belong to this stock. But the Vindelici and Norici 
occupy the greater part of the outer side of the 
mountain, along with the Breuni and the Genauni, 
the two peoples last named being Illyrians.? All 
these peoples used to overrun, from time to time, 
the neighbouring parts, not only of Italy, but also 
of the country of the Elvetii, the Sequani, the Boii 
and the Germans. The Licattii, the Clautenatii, 
and the Vennones proved to be the boldest 
warriors of all the Vindelici, as. did the Rucantii 
and the Cotuantii of all the Rhaeti. The Estiones, 
also, belong to the Vindelici, and so do the Brigantii, 
and their cities, Brigantium and Cambodunum, and 


* The Breuni and Genauni were defeated by Drusus in 
173.0, Cp. Horace Carmina 4. 14. 10 ff. 
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; 
xad 4 Tov Atcartiov domep axpomoMms Aapzacia. 

“ be ‘ 4 I A a fa! 4 
rhs 68 mpos tous ‘Iradwwras TOY AjoT@Y TOUTwY 

4 , “A ¢ : 
yarerrorntos AéyeTal TL TOLodTOY, ws, érrevday 
Bwor aunv 4 rods, ob povov 4Byddv avdpopo- 
yobvras, GdAd Kal péxpe TOY vyTiwy mpoioyTas 
av dppévar, ar und ev7aida mavopevous, ard 
nal ras éyxtous yuvainas xrelvovtas boas paiev 
of pdyrers dppevoxvely, 

9, Mera 52 tovrous of éyyls 75n Tod ’Adpta- 
vixod puxyod Kal Tov Katd ’AxvaAniay TOTO 
oixodor, Nwpixav té toves kai Kdpvow trav 88 
Nopexdy eloe xal of Tavpioxo. mdvtas 8 éravce 

a > 2 8 “ / \ ¢ ? z\ 
Tov avéSny xaraSpopav TrBéptos nal 6 aderpos 
abtod Apotcos Gepeta mG, dor’ idn TpiTov kar 

‘ ] 
tpiaxoarov eros éatly e& ob Kal jaovyiay dytes 
dmevraxrovas tovs dopovs. Kata wacay 6@ THY 

a ow 3 , 9 .: , 

Tov "Adrreov dpervyy eats pev Kal yewropa ~w- 
pla Karas yewpyeiobar Suvdpeva kal avrdves ev 
cuvextiapévot, T pévtor wréov, Kal pddioTa 
mep tas xopudds, wep 8 84 Kal cuvictavTo ot 
Aparal, umpov Kal dxaproy Sid Te tas waxvast 
kal thy tTpaxuTnTa TAS ys. Kata ody odv 
rpopas te kal addnv épeiSovto éo0" Ste Tay év 

a , if? tA ? é 
Tois medtots, tv’ xorey Nopyyous: avrediéocay &é 
pntivny, mitrav, 48a, xnpov, wédt, TUpdy’ TOUTOP 
yap edrépowv, tmépxertar S¢ tov Kdpvov TO 


1 mdxvas, Corais, for réxvas; 80 the editors in general 
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also Damasia, the acropolis, as it were, of the 
Licatii. The stories of the severity of these 
brigands towards the Italiotes are to this effect : 
When they capture a village or city, they not only 
murder all males from youths up but they also 
go on and kill the male infants, and they do not 
stop there either, but also kill all the pregnant 
women who their seers say are pregnant with male 
children. 

“9, Directly after these people come the peoples 
that dwell near the recess of the Adriatic and the 
districts round about Aquileia, namely, the Carni as 
well as certain of the Norici; the Taurisci, also, 
belong to the Norici. But Tiberius and his brother 
Drusus stopped all of them from their riotous in- 
cursions by means of a single summer-campaign ; 
so that now for thirty-three years they have been 
in a state of tranquillity and have been paying their 
tributes regularly. Now throughout the whole of 
the mountainous country of the Alps there are, 
indeed, not only hilly districts which admit of good 
farming, but also glens which have been well 
built up by settlers; the greater part, however, 
(and, in particular, in the neighbourhood of the 
mountain-crests, where, as we know, the brigands 
used to congregate) is wretched and unfruitful, both 
on account of the frosts and of the ruggedness of 
the soil. It was because of scarcity, therefore, of both 
food and other things that they sometimes would 
spare the people in the plains, in order that they 
might have people to supply their wants; and in 
exchange they would give resin, pitch, torch-pine, 
wax, honey, and cheese—for with these things they 
were well supplied. Above the Carni lies the 
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"Arrévvevov) Spos, ALuynv eéxov éktetoay els Tov 
*"Tcapay® motapdr, o5 Tvaparapev “Ararytv 
fre x 3 \ ? 5 ¢ 5] / 2 de 
Gov vrotapopv eis Tov Adptapy éxBurrAEt. €x O€ 
rhs abris Myyns wal adros qorapds eis Tov 
wv cA 4 "A f 3 i a ¢ 
Iorpov pei, Kadovpevos ATHowwos.” Kal yap oO 
“Iotpos Tas apxas amd tovTwv AapBdver Tov 
bpav, movoxLdav dvTwy kal moduKepdrov. pexpt 
nw ‘ n a fal 
piv yap Seipo amo ras Atyvotixns ovvexn Ta 
inbnrd Tov” Adrrewv Srerewve Kal évds Gpous PavTa- 
” 3 
clay maperyev, elt dve@évta Kal tarerv@bévra 
éfalperar mddkw els mrelw pépn Kat mretous 
xopupas. mpotn 8 éatl rovTwy 1) Tod “Pajvou 
n ; 
mépav kal TAS ALuvns KexALuEVN mpos ew pays 


1 For ’Arévywov, Casaubon, Groskurd, and Corais read 
Molvivoy; Gosselin conj. “AAmov; C. Miller Overvdviov. 

2 For *"Ieapav probably ‘Iedpxay or "Iodpyav should be 
read (C. Miiller and A. Jacob); Meineke reads ’Arnoivov. 

8 For 'Arnowdés C. Miller conj. Alves, A. Jacob, odtos 
Alvos; Meineke reads ‘Iedpas. 


aa enna nnn 

2 By ‘‘the Apennine Mountain” (both here and a few 
lines below) Strabo cannot mean the Apennine Range. 
Whatever the mountain may be, it must lie above both the 
Carni and the Vindelici; and, except in a very loose sense, 
no one mountain can fulfil both conditions, To emend to 
“ Poeninus” (the Pennine Alps; see 4. 6. 7), as do Casaubon, 
Corais, and others, does not help matters at all, in fact, the 
context seems to show that Strabo has in mind the Carnic 
(Julian) Alps. But both this and the names of rivers, as 
the MSS. stand, are almost hopelessly inconsistent. 

2 But the ‘‘Isaras” (Isar) empties into the Ister (Danube), 
not the Adrias (Adriatic); and it is in no sense con- 
nected with the Atagis. It is altogether probable that 
Strabo wrote ‘Isarkas” (or ‘‘Isargas”)— that is, the Latin 
“Tearcus” (or ‘ Isargus”)—which is now the ‘ Hisach.” 

$ By ‘ Atagis” (the Greek for the ‘‘ Adi e” of to-day) 
Strabo must refer to one or the other of the two source- 
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Apennine Mountain, which has a Jake that issues 
forth into the River Isaras,2 which, after having 
received another river, the Atagis,? empties into the 
Adriatic. But there is also another river, called the 
Atesinus,4 which flows into the Ister from the same 
lake. The Ister too, in fact, takes its beginning in 
these mountains, for they are split into many parts 
and have many peaks; that is, from Liguria up to this 
point, the lofty parts of the Alps run in an unbroken 
stretch and present the appearance of one mountain, 
and then break up and diminish in height, and in 
turn rise again, into more and more parts, and more 
and more crests. Now the first of these is that ridge, 
on the far side of the Rhenus and the lake, which 


rivers—the Etsch (or Adige) and Eisach—which meet at 
Botzen, and from there on constitute what is also called the 
Etach {or Adige), the Eisach losing its identity. But if 
Strabo wrote ‘Isarkas” (Eisach) instead of ‘*Tsaras,” he 
made the other source-river its tributary ; hence, since it 
is the ‘‘ Atagis,” and not the Eisach, that traverses the lake 
(or rather, to-day, three lakes—Reschen See, Mitter See, 
and Heider See), we may assume that the copyists have 
exchanged the positions of ‘Isarkas” and “ Atagis” in the 
Greek text (Groskurd and others read accordingly), or else, 
what is more likely, Strabo himself confused the two, just 
as he confused the Dugas Major and Durias Minor in 4. 6. 6 
(see also footnote). 

“ The ‘ Atesinus” certainly cannot be identified with the 
** Atesis” (Hiilsen so identifies it, Pauly-Wissowa, p. 1924) if 
it empties into the Ister. According to C. Miiller (whom 
A. Javob follows, Revue de Philolojie 36, p. 167), the 
“‘ Atesinus” is the “Aenus” (the Inn); in this case, says 
Jacob, the ‘Stille Bach,” which has its source very near 
the lakes traversed by the Etsch, was formerly taken for 
the source-stream of the Inn. 

* This ridge is that which traverses Suabia from south to 
north, east of, and oe to, the Rhine; ‘the lake” 
appears to be Lake Constance, 
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petplos tynr2, rrov ai rob “lorpou myyal my- 
alov SofBwv xa tod ‘Epxuviov Spupob. a&ddat 
8 elolv éerictpépovcas pos THY "lAAupida Kal 
rov ’Adpiav, dv gots TO Te "Amévywwov spos 76 
rex Gev kal ro ToddArov kat Drvyadia, Ta vrreEp- 
xeipeva Tov Odwdoruxdv, é& dv 6 Aovpas Kar 
Knrdvis kal dddov awrelous yapadpedes motapol 
cupBddrovow eis Td TOD "lorpou petPpor. 
10. Kal of IdaroSes 88 (45n Todto émiptetov 
"Trrupeois ead Kerrois éOvos) rept TOUTOUS 
oixota. TOYS TOoUS, Kad» "Oxpa wANaioy TOvTwY 
goriv. of pev ody ldmobdes, rpotepov evavdpodvtes 
xal tod épous ef éxdtepa’ rHv oixnowy EXOVTES 
kad Trois AnaTnplows emixpaTodyres, exmemovnvTat 
Terxéws bd TOD LeBaatov Kaicapos kataTodepy- 
Gévtes. mores & adtav Mérovdopy, ’Apoumivot, 
Movririov, Ovévdov.? ped’ ods 4) Leyertoey Torts 
év medio, wap’ iv 6 Lads® rapappel worapos, 
exdiSovds els Tov "lotpov. Keirar 8é 4 Mods EvpUdS 
mods Tov Kata tov Aaxdy worepov. 1 8 "Oxpa 
To TaTevdétarov pépos Tav “Admewy éate Kad 6 
cuvéntovot tois Kdpvows nat 8: ob ra x ris 
"Axvdrnlas poptia kopitovow dppapakars eis Tov 
karovpevoy Navroprov,4 oradiwv odov ov wow 


1 Corais reads éxdrepoy for éxdrepa; so in general the later 
editors. 

2 OidvSwr, Corais, for OddvSov, comparing Obéviwy 7. 5. 4. 

2 xads, Meineke, for ‘PHvos a’rés; Xylander and others 
had read Sais. 

« Nadroprov, Casaubon, for Mdyroprov; 80 the editors in 
general, 


IS ee aE I TN NRE a ee en 
1 The Black Forest. 2 Also apelled ‘‘ Iapydes.” 
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leans towards the east—a ridge only moderately high, 
in which, near the Suevi and the Hercynian Forest,} 
are the sources of the Ister. And there are other 
tidges which bend round towards Illyria and the 
Adriatic, among which are the Apennine Mountain 
above-mentioned and also.the Tullum and Phligadia, 
the mountains which lie above the Vindelici, whence 
flow the Duras and Clanis and several other torrential 
rivers which join the stream of the Ister. 

10, And further, the Iapodes? (we now come 
to this mixed tribe of Illyrii and Celti8) dwell 
round about these regions; and Mount Ocra‘4 igs 
near these people. The Iapodes, then, although 
formerly they were well supplied with strong men 
and held as their homeland both sides of the moun- 
tain® and by their business of piracy held sway over 
these regions, have been vanquished and completely 
outdone by Augustus Caesar. Their cities are: 
Metulum, Arupini, Monetium, and Vendo, After 
the lapodes comes Segestica, a city in the plain, past 
which flows the River Saiis,° which empties into the 
Ister. The situation of the city is naturally well- 
suited for making war against the Daci. The Ocra is 
the lowest part of the Alps in that region in which 
the Alps join the country of the Carni, and through 
which the merchandise from Aquileia is conveyed 
in wagons to what is called Nauportus (over a road 


* Cp. 7. 6. 2, “ Cp. 4. 6.1. 

* Strabo is not clear here. Ho meaus (1) by ‘ mountain,” 
not ‘*Qcra,” but ‘ Albius,” and (2) by “both sides” (of the 
Albius, on which the Iapodes lived), (a) the side towards 
the Pannonii and the Danube, and (8) the side towards 
the Adriatic (see 4, 6. 1 and especially 7. 5. 4). 

® The Save, 
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f ? > Cy a 
mredvov h Tetpaxociwy: éxeiDev $é tots wota- 
pois katdyerar péxpt Tod “lorpov kal rav TavTp 
yopiov. mapappe yap 59 Tov Nadvrroproy? sro- 
Tapos éx TAS "TAdupidos pepoperos mrwrTos, éx- 

\ nm 
Bdrr 8 eis tov Ldov, dor’ ebuapds els THY 
Leyeorixny Katdyerat kal rods Tavvovtovs Kal 
Tavpicxous. cuuBdrres 8 eis tov Sdov Kata Thy 

f £ , b 4‘ ? 3 ‘4 
aod Kal 6 Koratis. apdhorepot & eich rrwrot, 
péovar 8 dro tov "AXrewv. Eyovar 8 ai” Adres 

ig 3 f XN , \ \ ¢ 
Kad traous aypious Kal Bods. gdnat dé TorvBtos 
xa iSedpoppov te yervacOat bGov év avrais, 
erapoedts To oxhua why adyévos Kal TpLye- 
patos, radra 8° dornévas Kamrp@, rd 88 TO yeveio 
auphva taxev cov omOaptaiov dxpoKopoy Todt- 
Kis Képxov TO TAX. 

ll. Tév & brepOécewy trav éx ths “Itarlas eis 
civ éEw Kerrenny cal tiv mpocdpxtiov 4 did 
Saraccdv éori dyovca ém) AovySouvoy’ Ser 
8 doriv, 4 pay dpakeveoOar Svvapévn Sid pjrous 

, ¢ XN Ll ¢ ‘3 / , 
mreiovos, % Sta Kevrpwvwy, 4 6é opbia Kal orevn, 
avvropos Se 7 Std rob Llovvivov. 16 é AovySovvor 
év péow THs xwpas éotiv, domep dxpoTroMs, dia 
Te Tas oupBodds TOV ToTapav Kal Oa TO eyyus 
elvat maou Tois pépect. Siomep nal ’Aypimmas 
by a \ t \ v \ al s 
évretOev Tas ddovs erepe, THY Sid TaY Keppevov 


2 Natwoprov, Casaubon, for Mdyroprow; so the editors in 
general. See 7. 6. 2, 
i ere aa eee eee eee 

1 The Corcoras (Gurk); see 7. 5. 2. 

2“Taurisci” is probably an error of copyists for 
“ Scordisci’? (see 7. 5, 2). 

3 The Kulpa. ® Segestica. 
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of not much more than four hundred stadia); from 
here, however, it is carried down by the rivers as 
far as the Ister and the districts in that part of 
the country; for there is, in fact, a river! which 
flows past Nauportus; it runs out of Illyria, is 
navigable, and empties into the Saiis, so that the 
merchandise is easily carried down to Segestica 
and the country of the Pannonii and Taurisci.? 
And the Colapis? too joins the Saiis near the 
city ;4 both are navigable and flow from the Alps. 
The Alps have both cattle and wild horses. 
Polybius says that there is also produced in the 
Alps an animal of special form ; it is like a deer 
in shape, except for its neck and growth of hair (in 
these respects, he Says, it resembles a boar), and 
beneath its chin it has a sac about a span long with 
hair at the tip, the thickness of a colt’s tail.5 

11. Among the passes which lead over from Italy 
to the outer—or northerly—Celtica, is the one 
that leads through the country of the Salassi, to 
Lugdunum; it is a double pass, one branch, that 
through the Ceutrones, being practicable for wagons 
through the greater part of its length, while the 
other, that through the Poeninus, is steep and 
narrow, but a short cut,é Lugdunum is in the 
centre of the country—an acropolis, as it were, not 
only because the rivers meet there, but also because 
it is near all parts of the country. And it was on 
this account, also, that Agrippa began at Lugdunum 
when he cut his roads—-that which passes through 


* Polybius seems to refer to the European elk (cervug 
aces), which is no longer to be found in the Alps; or 
possibly to the Alpine ibex (capra thex), which is almost 
extinct, * Cp. 4. 6. 7. 
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épav péypt Lavrdvwv Kad THs *Axouvrravias, Kal 
Thy eri tov ‘Phvov, kal TpLTHY Thy el TOV DKEavOr, 
Thy mos BedrXodKors Kat "ApBiaviis, TeTapTy s 
doriy én thy NapBovirew «ai tHv Macecani- 
wtichy mapariav. tats Sé eal év dprotepa adetoe 
To AovySouvov xat Thy omepxeuérvny Ywopav év 
adt® TO UWowwivp madi éxtporh SiaBavee Tov 
‘PoSavov 4 thy Aipuny thy Anuevvav eis ra’ EXov- 
qttiwy media: kdvrei0ev els Snxoavods UrépOears 
Sid tod lépa Spous cad eis Abyyovas: Sid. Te TOU- 
tov én dudw, kal eb rov “Pivov wal ém) Tov 
@keavov & odor oxtCovTat. 

12. “Ere! daoi MoruvBros ep’ Eavrov kat Axv- 
Anlav pidota év Tois TavpioKors Tots Nwptxois 
etpeOijvat ypucelov obTas evpues ar emi dvo 
arobas amocvpavTs THY eTLTOARS ‘YHV evOus dpu- 
nrov ebptaxestat xpuaov, To 8 dpuypa wy WreLo- 
vov Umdnxyew 7 mevrexatdexa Today, elvar 5é TOU 
ypucod Tov pev avTober cabavov, Kudpou peyedos 
A Oéppou, Tod dydoou yepous movov adeyGevros, 
Tov Se deicbar pev Yovetas arelovos, cpodpa Se 
AvoLTEdods: cuvepyacapevay S8 Tots BapBaoots 


fal 


Tov tradsotav év Suny, Tapaxpnpa To Ypuatov 
1 “Em, Casaubon, for ’Em{; so the later editors. 


1 The Lake of Geneva, which is traversed by the Rhone. 

2 Strabo’s brevity is again confusing. He suddenly shifts 
his standpoint from Lagi num to the Poeninus. He has in 
mind two roads: (1) The road which ran through the 
Poeninus to the Rho:lanus (at the eastern end of Lake 
Geneva), crossed the river, circled round the lake, crossed 
again at the other end. und then followed the Rhodanus to 


Lugdunum ; and (2) 6 road that branched off from the same 
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the Cemmenus Mountains as far as the Santoni and 
Aquitania, and that which leads to the Rhenus, and, 
a third, that which leads to the ocean (the one that 
runs by the Bellovaci and the Ambiani); and, a 
fourth, that which leads to Narbonitis and the 
Massilian seaboard, And there is also, again, in 
the Poeninus itself (if you leave on your left 
Lugdunum and the country that lies above it), 
a bye-road which, after you cross the Rhodanus or 
Lake Lemenna,! leads into the plains of the Helvetii;? 
and thence there is a pass through the Jura 
Mountain over to the country of the Sequani 
and also to that of the Lingones; moreover, the 
thoroughfares through these countries branch off 
both ways—both towards the Rhenus and towards 
the ocean, 

12, Polybius further says that in his own time 
there was found, about opposite Aquileia in the 
country of the Noric Taurisci,? 4 gold mine so well- 
suited for mining that, if one scraped away the 
surface-soil for a depth of only two feet, he found 
forthwith dug-gold,4 and that the diggings were 
never deeper than fifteen feet; and he goes on to 
say that part of the gold is immediately pure, in 
sizes of a bean or a lupine, when only the eighth 
part is boiled away, and that although the rest needs 
more sinelting, the smelting is very profitable; and 
that two months after the Italiotes joined them in 
working the mine, the price of gold suddenly 
at some point north of the lake into the plains of the 
Helvetii, * Op. § 9 above, 

“ Strabo here, as elsewhere (¢ g. 3 2, 8-10), carefully 
distinguishes between (1) metals that have to be dug up 


from beneath the surface-soil, (2) those in the surface-soil 
itaelf, and (3) those washed down by the rivers, 
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edovdrepoy yevécOat 7 pir péper nal” Bq Thy 
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xavtaida 8, Samep Kata tiv I Bnpiav, pépovow 
of motapol xpucod Wiyua, mpos TP 6puKT@, ov 
pevtot TocovTov. 6 8 avTos avijp qept Tov peyé- 
Oous tov “AdXrewy nal tod dyrous Aéyov Tapa- 
Bddre td ev Tois"EdAnow spn TA peyiaTa, TO 
Taiyerov, 76 Avion, [apvaccov, "Odvptror, 
Unjrtov, "Ocaav: ev S¢ @pden Alpor, “Podomny, 
Aovvaxa: nai dnow bre TovT@Y pév éxaoTov pt- 
pod Selv avOnpepov edfwvors dvaBivat Suvator, 
aiOnuepov 88 Kal meptedbeiv, Tas 8 “Adrrets od 
Ay reurraios dvaBain tls: To S& pieds éote Su- 
oxedtov Kat Staxoriov aradlov To maphKxoy Tapa 
To media, tértapas 8 bwepSdoes ovoudler je0- 
vou’ $a Atyvwv pev thy EyyioTa TO Tuponvin@ 
meduryet, eta THY Sia Taupiven, tv "AvviBas du7r- 
Gev, elra thv &d Ladaccdy, TeTapTHY dé Ty 
Sia ‘Patov, drdoas Kpnpwodes. Aiwvas 88 elvai 
dnow ey Tots bpect mheious pév, Tpeis 8é peyddas® 
ay 4 ev Byvaxos exer WKS TEVTAKOTLWY OTAOLWY, 
mraros be TpidKovta,' expel 8é rrotauos Miryezos’ 


1 BCL read wevrhxovra (»’ instead of A’). 


1 Cp. 3. 2. 10. 4 See 3. 2. 8, 3 Polybius 2. 14. 

4 The plains of Italy (as Polybius says). 

5 Polybius (3, 56) does not say where Hannibal crossed 
the Alps, although he aays that Hannibal, after crossing the 
Alps. ‘entered the valley of the Padus and the territory of 
the Insubres.” Both the ancient writers and modern scholars 
differ as to where Hannibal crossed, The reader is referred 
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became a third less throughout the whole of Italy, 
but when the Taurisci learned this they cast out 
their fellow-workers and carried on a monopoly. 
Now, however, all1 the gold mines are under the 
control of the Romans, And here, too, just as in 
Iberia,? in addition to the dug-gold, gold-dust is 
brought down by the rivers—not, however, in such 
quantities as there. The same man, in telling about 
the size and the height of the Alps, contrasts 
with them the greatest mountains among the 
Greeks: Taygetus, Lycaeus, Parnassus, Olympus, 
Pelion, Ossa; and in Thrace: Haemus, Rhodope, 
Dunax; and he says it is possible for people who 
are unencumbered to ascend any one of these 
mountains on the same day almost, and also to go 
around any one of them on the same day, whereas 
one cannot ascend the Alps even in five days; and 
their length is two thousand two hundred stadia, 
that is, their length at the side, along the plains.4 
But he only names four passes over the mountains: 
the pass through the Ligures (the one that is nearest 
the Tyrrhenian Sea), then that through the Taurini, 
which Hannibal crossed,®5 then that through the 
Salassi, and the fourth, that through the Rhaeti,— 
all of them precipitous passes. And as for lakes, he 
says that there are several in the mountains, but that 
only three are large: one of these, Lake Benacus,¢ has 
a length of five hundred stadia and a breadth of thirty,” 
from which flows the Mincius 8 River ; the next, Lake 


to the article in Eneyc. Brit. s.v. “Hannibal,” by Caspari, 
who inclines to the Mt. Genévre Pass; and to that in Pauly- 
Wissowa Real-Encye. s.v, Hannibal,” by Lenschau, who 
thinks ‘‘ probability decidedly favoura the Little St. 
Bernard.” § Lago di Garda. 

7 Some MSS. read ‘ fifty.” § The Mincio. 
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§ 8 é&As OvdepBaves retpaxogiov, wAadros 6é 
arevorepa ths mpotepor, Einar bé moTapov TOV 
“ASovav* tplrn 88 Adptos! phjxos éyyus Tptaxoclwv 
cradiwy, trdros 88 tptdKovta,*? moray 88 éEinot 
péyav Tixevov' waves 8é els tov lddov cvppéovcs, 
rosabTa Kab jepl Tav dpdv exouev Aéyeww THY 
"AdTEWOv. 


1 The MSS. read Adpiov. 
® BCI read wevrfxovra (v’ instead of A’). 
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Verbanus,! four hundred in length, and narrower in 
breadth than the former, which sends forth the 
River Addua?; and, third, Lake Larius,? in length 
nearly three hundred stadia, and in breadth thirty,* 
which sends forth a large river, the Ticinus 5; and 
all three rivers flow into the Padus. This, then, is 
what I have to say about the Alpine Mountains, 


2 Lago Maggiore. 2 The Adda. 

3 Polybiue. i€ correctly quoted, has made the mistake of 
exchanging the positions of “ Lariue” and ** Verbanus,” 
Certainly Strabo himself knew that it was from Larius 
(Lago di Como) that the Addua (Adda) flowed (4 3.3 4. 6. 6, 
and 6. 1. 6), and he also knew the course of the Ticinug 
(5. 1.11). Yet Strabo himself (4, 3. 3) blundered greatly in 
making the Addua flow from Mt, Adula. 

* Some MSS. read ‘* fifty,” 5 The Ticino, 
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C 210 


zp 
I 


1. Mera 88 rhy ira@pecav rev“ Admewv apy) THs 
pov Iradlas. of yap madaiol Thy Olvwtpiav éxd- 
Xovy Iradiav, awd ToD Texersnod mopOmod pexoe 
Tod Tapavrivov KoNrov Kal Tod Nocedwrtatov 
Sujxovcay, érixpaticay 88 robvopa Kat BEX pL THS 
imwpeias Tov “Adiewv mpovBn, mpocéraBe oe 
kal ras Auyvoticfis TA péxpe Oddpov motapod 
kal ths Tavtyn Oaddrryns ad tap dpiov Tay Tup- 
pnukav ca tis “lotpias péxpt Todas. elxdoat 
8° dv tis ebtuxjoavras Tods mpwTous dvopacOév- 
ras "ITadovs peTadodvas nal Tois wAnatoxwpors, 
610’ oltrws éridocw raBeiv péxpe THs ‘Popaiwy 
émixpatelas. dye 8€ more agp ob perédocay 
‘Pepaior toils "Iradudrais Thy icomrodtelav, ed0£e 
ead tois evtos “AXrewy Tardrats cal ‘Evetois 
Thy altiy amovelpar Tiny, mpocayopetoar de 
xa) Iradertas mavras Kal ‘Pwpaious, GqrouKlas 
re Todas aTelAat, Tas pev mpotepov Tas 8 
Borepov, dv ob pddsov ecmeiv dpeivous éTépas. 
ee 


1 Gulf of Salerno. 

2 Ligustica” is “Liguria” in the broadest sense (86 
4. 6. 3). * Gauls. 

« That is, “ Veneti” The spelling in the MSS. is some- 
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1, Arter the foothills of the Alps comes the 
beginning of what is now Italy. For the ancients 
used to call only Oenotria Italy, although it extended 
from the Strait of Sicily only as far as the Gulfs of 
Tarentum and Poseidonia,! but the name of Ital 
prevailed and advanced even as far as the foothills 
of the Alps, and also took in, not only those parts of 
Ligustica? which extend from the boundaries of 
Tyrrhenia as far as the Varus River and the sea 
there, but also those parts of Istria which extend as 
far as Pola. One might guess that it was because 
of their prosperity that the people who were the 
first to be named Italians imparted the name to the 
neighbouring peoples, and then received further 
increments in this way until the time of the Roman 
conquest. At some late time or other after the 
Romans had shared with the Italiotes the equality 
of civic rights, they decided to allow the same 
honour both to the Cisalpine Galatae® and to the 
Heneti,‘ and to call all of them Italiotes as well as 
Romans, and, further, to send forth many colonies 
amongst them, some earlier and some later, than 
which it is not easy to call any other set of colonies 
better. 


times “ Heneti” (e.g. here and in 3, 2, 13), -sometimes 
“Eneti” (6. g. in 1. 3. 2 and 1. 3. 21). 
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STRABO 


2. ‘Ev) pev ody oxynpuate ovpracay Thy viv 
Iradiav od padcov srepthaBety YEW MET PLK@S, KAi- 
Tot paciv dkpav elvat T pirywvov éxxerpevny 1 pos 
yotov Kab Yetpepivas dvatodds, Kopudoupévny 5é 
mMpos TO LKEALKD mopOpe, Baow 8 éxovcay TAS 
“Armes: cuyyaphoas 6é Sel! kal Trav wAevpaw 
play, THY eT tov TlopOuov TerevTHCar, KdUCO- 
pévny 6é bah tod Tuppnvixod medayous. Tpi- 
yovoy 6& idiws 7d evOvypappov KadelTal oXnMA. 
dvradba 88 Kal } Bdaows Kal » TAeUpa® mepipepets 
eo, Gate, ef byw Selv ovyxwpelr, mepipepo- 
ypappbov TXNMATOS Oeréov kal Thy Baow Kal Thy 
qdeupay, TY wpntéov € Kal thy No—woty TAVTNS 
Ths WAEUpaS THY éml tas Qvatovds. Tarra 8 ovy 
ixavas elpjKacw, bmobéwevor piav adeupav amo 
rod puxod Tod Adpiou péexpe Tod TlopOpo0b"  mrev- 
pav yap Néyomey THY aywvLoy ypappny, ayovios 
3 dotiv dtav 4 wh cvvvedy Tpos GAANAG Ta pEpN, 
A 94 , ¢ Oy 23? , > \ NM 
A ph éri modu, 1) 58 dd “Aptpivou emt THY aKpav 
civ ‘lamvylay Kal 9 dad Tob THopOpod ert tHv 
avTHy dxpay Wao TL cupvevovalv. dpotws & 
exer otopar Kat Thy amd Tov puxod Tob ’Adpiov 
kal thy awd THs “lamrvyias’ cvpmintoveas yap 
dm) tods mept ’Apipevov nab ‘Paovervay TorTous 
yoviay movodow, ei Sé wn yoviav, mrepipéperay rye 


akiodoyov. aa’, et dpa, TODT dv eln pia mwreupa 


1 57, Jones inserts (as in 1. 3. 7, rabra Bt Sei; cp. also 
1. 1. 20, Sdro@éo@a: Se?). Groskurd, Kramer, Meineke and 
others unnecessarily insert ovyxwpica piv ody Set Thy Baow 
before the ovyxupioa: of the text. 

2 4 Bdows kal 4 wAevpd, Kramer, for af Bdoess Kal af wAevpal ; 
so the later editors. 
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2. Now it is not easy geometrically to outline 
what is now Italy, as a whole, by means of a single 
figure, and yet they } say it is a triangular promontory 
extending towards the south and the winter-risings 
of the sun, with its vertex at the Strait of Sicily, 
and with the Alps as its base. I must concede also? 
one of the sides, namely, that which ends at the 
strait and is washed by the Tyrrhenian Sea. But 
“triangle” is the specific name for the rectilinear 
figure, whereas in this case both the base and the 
side are curved, so that, if 1 say “I must concede,” 
I must put down both the base and the side as 
belonging to a curved-line figure, and I must concede 
also the slant of this side, namely, the slant towards 
the risings.3 But as for the rest of the description 
given by these writers, it is inadequate, because they 
have assumed only a single side extending from the 
recess of the Adriatic to the strait: for by “side” 
we mean the line that has no angle, and a line has 
no angle when its parts either do not converge to- 
wards one another or else not much. But the line 
from Ariminum‘ to the Japygian Cape® and that 
from the strait to the same cape converge very 
much. And the same holds true, I think, with 
the line from the recess of the Adriatic and that 
from Iapygia; for, meeting in the regions round 
about Ariminum and Ravenna, they form an angle, 
or, if not an angle, at least a considerable curve. 
Hence this stretch might perhaps be one side 


? Among others, Polybiug (2, 14), whose account should be 
read in this connection. 

* That is, in addition to the base, 

* The winter-risings, of course, as previously said. 

* Now Rimini. 

® Now Capo di Leuea. 
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@ , © % A A a 9 N 4A 9 , 
6 mapdtrovs 6 ard TOD puxov emt THY lanuytay, 
> 3 na 4 ‘ \ 2 f ? 5 
ode evdela: 74 S& AowTrov TS evOévde em? Tov TlopO- 
x W € , 4 > Ua 
pov adrnv dv Yroypapor mdeupay, ovde TAUTHY 
eoderav. olt@ S& TeTpdmdevpoy paddov 7) Tpl- 
a J 
mevpov dain tis dv To oxhua, tplywvov & ovd- 
oracody, TANY ef KaTaxpapevos.  RédTLOV : 
e ad lad J é 
époroyelv OTe THY ayewpeTpnToY TYNMATWY OVK 
evmepiypados 1) a7rodocts. 
a , a 
3. Kara pépos & obras elmety Suvarov, Ste THY 
bd ‘ c 2 4 4 2 
pev “Adrewy mepipepns 1) vT@pera cote Kal Kon- 


; 4 bl 4 ‘ A 
mwdns, TA KotAa éYovTa EoTpappeva TPOS THY 


’ , a \ \ \ i X a 
Irariav. tod 5& KoATOU TA pev pega TPOS TALS 


Sadaccois éort, 7a 8 dxpa eriatpopyy NapBavet, 
ra pav péxpe THs "Oxpas? cat rob peuyod Tod KaT 

rov Abplav, Ta 8 els THY Avyvotixny wapadtav 
péypt Tevovas, Tod TaV Auytwv éprroptou, dmrov Ta 


"Arrévuva bpn ovvamrer Tais “ANTecty. DroKel- 
f 


1] 793 ? f / ‘ wv 
rat & evOus medtoy aEtoroyov, Tupicov TMS EXOV 
7) wréros Ka) Td phKos, cTadiov éxarov Kal SirXe- 


Aiov: 7d 88 peonpBpivoy adtod meupoy KreLEeT aL 
rh te Tay ‘Everov maparig kat toils “Amevvivous 
Speae Tots mepl ’Apiptvov car’ Aykava Kadncovee’ 
rabTa yap apkdpeva amo Tis Avyvotixis eis THY 


Tuppyviay éuBadre, oreviy mapariay atronel- 
? na 

movra: er’ avaxwpodvra eis THY peooyarav Kat’ 

ddiyou, émedav yévnras xata thy Iucatev, ém- 


a \ D4 4 x ? é c:4 a 
atpéder mpos &w xal mpos Tov ASpiav éws Tov 
2 ? a 
mepl Apipivov kab Ayxava Tomwv, TUVaTTOVTA 


A 


én’ ebbelas TH Tav ‘Everav maparla. 7 peey 


1 


3 obx, after oxnpdroy, all editors insert, from man. sec. in B. 
2 “Oxpas, Casaubon, for &xpas ; 80 the later editors. 
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(I mean the coasting-voyage from the recess to 
Iapygia), though the side would not be straight ; 
and the rest of the stretch, thence. to the strait, 
might suggest another side, though this side would 
not be straight, either. In this sense one might 
call the figure “four-sided” rather than “ three- 
sided,” but in no sense whatever a “ triangle,” 
except by an abuse of the term. It is better, 
however, to confess that the representation of 
non-geometrical figures is not easy to describe. 

3. Taking the parts severally, however, we can 
speak as follows: as for the Alps, their base is 
curved and gulf-like, with the cavities turned 
towards Italy; the central parts of the gulf are 
near the Salassi, while the extremities take a turn, 
the one as far as Ocra! and the recess of the 
Adriatic, the other to the Ligurian seaboard as far 
as Genua (the emporium of the Ligures), where the 
Apennine Mountains join the Alps. But immediately 
at the base of the Alps there lies a considerable 
plain, with its length and its breadth about equal, 
namely, two thousand one hundred stadia; its 
southern side is shut in both by the seaboard of 
the Heneti and by those Apennine Mountains which 
reach down to the neighbourhood of Ariminum and 
Ancona; for these mountains, after beginning in 
Liguria, enter Tyrrhenia, leaving only a narrow 
seaboard, and then, withdrawing into the interior 
little by little, when they come to be opposite the 
territory of Pisa, bend towards the east and towards 
the Adriatic until they reach the regions round about 
Ariminum and Ancona, there. joining in a straight 
line the seaboard of the Heneti. Cisalpine Celtica, 


+ Mt. Oora (4, 6. 1 and 4. 6, 10), 
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STRABO 


ody evrds “AXarewy Kedrinh rovrous xreleras toils 
Spos, wal Eore THs pev mapadtas Td whKos boop 
tptaxociwy atadiwv éml rots éFuxroxtrios peta t 
rav dpav, pxpov 8 érarrov TO TAGTOS TOV Xeriov.? 
4 dour 8 “Itadia orevn kal mapapynKys eat, 
kopupovpérn Sixds, TH pev mpos Tov Duedtrov 
mopOpov TH 58 mpos THY ‘lamvyiay: odpeyyouevn 
8 éxatépwOev, TH wav drs Tod "Adpiou 7H O Ume 
tov Tuppnvixod meAdyous. éoTt & Gpotov Td 
oxhua to ’Abplov «al ro péyeBos TH "lravie TH 
apopitopéern tois Te “Amrervivars opere xal 7H Oa- 
rdrry éxatépa pexpt THS laruyias Kal tov icOwod 
rod Kata rov Tapaytivoy xa) tov Mocedwudrny 
nodhrov' TO Te yap WAdTOs Td péyoTov audoty 
éote mept xdous Kal Tpraxoalous atadtous, To 5& 
pihwos ékaTTov ov moAU THY éEaxioytdiov. 1 
Nourh 8 éorly Sonv xatéxyovaet Bpérriot wal Aev- 
kavav ties. dna 88 TordQuos, melh pev elvar 
Thy tmapariay tiv ard lanvyias méxpt Top@ pod 
kal tpicxiMov otadiwy, Krvtecbae 0 avTny TO 
Sineden@ wedrdyer, wrgovte Se Kal MeVTAKOTLMY 
Sdovoay. Td dé 'Arrévviva bpyn auvaavta ois 
rep) Aptutvov kal Ayxava Tomors Kab adopicavta 

1 perd, before ray dpav (from man, sec. in B and from ko) ; 
go the editors in general. 


4 For x:Afwv, Kramer (from conj. of Casaubon) writes 
SioxtAlav ; so the later editors. 


Ne 

1 Polybius (2. 14) frankly calls the part of Italy now 
discussed by Strabo a “triangle,” giving these dimensions: 
‘The northern side, formed by the Alps, 2200 stadia ; the 
southern, formed by the Apennines, 3600; the base, the 
seaboard of the Adriatic, from Sens to the recess of the gulf, 
more than 2500.” Strabo, on the other hand, refuses thus 
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accordingly, is shut in by these boundaries; and 
although the length of the seaboard, together with 
that of the mountains, is as much as six thousand 
three hundred stadia,! the breadth is slightly less 
than one thousand.?- The remainder of Italy, how- 
ever, is narrow and elongated, terminating in two 
heads, one at the Sicilian Strait and the other at 
Japygia; and it is pinched in on both sides, on one 
by the Adriatic and on the other by the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, The shape and the size of ‘the Adriatic are 
like that part of Italy which is marked off by the 
Apennine Mountains and by both seas as far as 
lapygia and that isthmus which is between the 
Gulfs of Tarentum and Poseidonia ; for the maximum 
breadth of each is about one thousand three 
hundred stadia, and the length not much less than 
six thousand.? The remainder of Italy, however, 
is all the country occupied by the Brettii and certain 
of the Leucani. Polybius says that, if you go by foot, 
the seaboard from lapygia to the strait is-as much 
as three thousand stadia, and that it is washed by 
the Sicilian Sea, but that, if you go by sea, it is as 
much as five hundred stadia short of that. The 
Apennine Mountains, after joining the regions round 
about Ariminum and Ancona, that is, after marking 


to misuse the word ‘‘triangle,” for he conceives of what he 
has previously called ‘the southern side” as curved and 
otherwise irregular. 

* The editors have emended ‘one thousand” to “two 
thousand,” in order to make the figures consistent with 
“two thousand one hundred” above. But Strabo is now 
thinking, apparently, of the breadth across the southern 
side (not the northern side at the base of the Alps); that is, 
the breadth of Celtica Cispadana, for which the ono thousand 
ia a very close estimate, 

* Op. 2. 5. 20, * 34. 11, 
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7d rabtn! wrdros ths Iradias dad Oardrrns emt 
Oddarrav ématpophy KapBdver madw Kat réuver 
THY YOpav Ednv él phicos. péxpe pev 5% Teuxe- 
rlwv kal Aeveaver ob Todd adiotatat Tod 'ASpiou» 
auvdyarta 5& Aevcavois emt Thy érépay OddaTTav 
aroxniver paddov, kal Novrov 5d wécwy Tav Acv- 
xavov kal Bperriwv dieEvovra Tedevtd mpds THY 
Acuxémertpav rhs ‘Pnyivns kadouperny. TUTWSOS 
pev odv elpntas mep) Ths viv “ITadtas amrdons 
radta: metpacépeba S& avaraBovtes elzeiv mepl 
tav Kad’ éxacta, Kal mp@tov wept Tav two Tais 


yw” 
Adtrectv. 


4, “Eore 58 rediov odddpa ebdatpov Kai yewdo- 
dias evxaprrois merrouxtrApévov. Siarpet 8 adto 
a e c ‘ n N 3 . fal 
pécov rows 6 I1d8os, nal Karelrat To pev évtos Tob 
T1dSou, 7d 82 wépav’ évros pev Gaov earl mpos Tots 
"Arevvivors Loi A fj, mépav 88 7a 
mevvivors bpeat Kal TH Atyvatixh, wépay oe TO 
RNorwév. olxeiras 5&8 7d pay bwd Tov AvyvoriKey 
eOvav kat trav Kearrixdy, Tav pev év toils dpeow 
oixovvtav tov 8 év Trois mediow, 7 8 bao Téy 
Kerrév cat ‘Everav. of pév ody Kedrol rots imep- 
’ ¢ na ? \ n ¢ a é 
admious spocOveis ciat, wepl 5é tay Everav Sirros 
ore Aoyos. of pev yap Kal abrovs pacw elvat 
nm “a e n 

Kertév drolxovs TOv Opavipwrv TapwKxeanTor, 
of & é« tod Tpwixod trordéuov per’ *Avrjvopos 
cwdivar depo pace Tav éx TIS Tlapdayovias 


1 ratrn. Corals, for rabrns ; so the later editors. 
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off the breadth of Italy there from sea to sea, again 
take a turn, and cut the whole country lengthwise. 
As far, then, as the territory of the Peucetii and 
that of the Leucani they do not recede much from 
the Adriatic, but after joining the territory of the 
Leucani they bend off more towards the other sea 
and then, for the rest of the way, passing throughout 
the centre of the territory of the Leucani and Brettii, 
end at what is called Leucopetra! in the district of 
Rhegium. Thus much, then, I have said about what 
is now Italy, as a whole, in a merely rough-outline 
way, but I shall now go back and try to tell about 
the several parts in detail; and first about the parts 
at the base of the Alps. 

4, This country is a plain that is very rich in soil 
and diversified by fruitful hills. The plain is divided 
almost at its very centre by the Padus; and its parts 
are called, the one Cispadana, the other Trans- 
padana.?  Cispadana is all the part that lies next 
to the Apennine Mountains and Liguria, while 
Transpadana is the rest. The latter is inhabited 
by the Ligurian and the Celtic tribes, who live 
partly in the mountains, partly in the plains, whereas 
the former is inhabited by the Celti and Heneti. 
Now these Celti are indeed of the same race as the 
Transalpine Celti, but concerning the Heneti there 
are two different accounts : Some say that the Heneti 
too are colonists of those Celti of like name’ who 
live on the ocean-coast; while others say that 
certain of the Heneti of Paphlagonia 4 escaped hither 
with Antenor from the Trojan war, and, as testimony 


? Literally, “White Rock”; now Capo dell’ Armi, 
* Gallia Cispadana end Gallia Transpadana. 
® See 4, 4, 1, * Op. 3. 2, 18 and 6. 1. 1. 
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‘Ryerdv tevas, paptuptov S& rovtov mpopépovTat 
Thy wept ras immotpodpias éripérerav, ) vdv per 
redéws exrérourre, Tpdrepov 8 éTepato map’ avtois 
drs 10d madaiod bijdou Tod KaTa Tas HuLoviTeOas 
‘rqous.  Tovrov 5¢ cal” Opnpos pépyntas 
éf ‘Everday, dev hysdvan ryévos dypotepdwv. 
(II. 2, 852) 


xa) Atovictos, 6 THs Secertas TUpavvos, évredOev 
7d immoTpoploy TUVETTHTATO TAY GOAnTOV uTTHV, 
Gare kab gvoua ev toils “EdAqat yevécBat Tis 
‘Everixiis wedelas Kal moAvv xpovov evdokipnoat 
TO YEVOS. 

5." Araca pev obv ) Xapa mrotapols wrnbver 
kat @dreot, pddota 8 4 Trev “Everov" mpocerTt 
88 rary Kal Ta Tis Oadrdrrns TAOn. pova yap 
tadta Ta mépy oxEdov TL THS Kal ypas OardtTNs 
SpooTrabel TH wKeav@, Kat mapamAnatous! éxelve 
moira, Tus Te araters Kal Tas TANUpUpLoas, 
id’ dv 1d wréov Tod aediov ALpvoOANaT TS yivEeTAL 
peatov. Seapvés de cal rapaxopact, Kabarep 1) 
Kdro rXeyouérn yopa tis Aiyimtou, dio éTevTat, 
kal td pev dveuetar Kal yewpyetrTat, T 82 did- 
mous exel" TOV 88 modewy ai pev vyoifovcw, ai 
8 de pépous KAvCovTar, Saas dé tmép TOV EXOV 
év Th pecoyalg Keivras, Tods éx TOY TOTALOY ava- 
mrovs Gavpactods gxover, pddtata 8 6 Iabdos. 
péytotos Te yap cate Kal wANpOUTAaL morndKes &x 


re SuBpov cad xeovear, Ssaxedpevos S els qoNa 


1 raparanotous, the reading of the MSS., Jones restores; 
against Kramer and the later editors (waparAnolws). 
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to this, adduce their devotion to the breeding of 
horses—a devotion which now, indeed, has wholly 
disappeared, although formerly it was prized among 
them, from the fact of their ancient rivalry in 
the matter of producing mares for mule-breeding. 
Homer, too, recalls this fact: “From the land of 
the Heneti, whence the breed of the wild mules,” 
Again, Dionysius,! the tyrant of Sicily, collected his 
stud of prize-horses from here, and consequently 
not only did the fame of the Henetian foal-breeding 
reach the Greeks but the breed itself was held in 
high esteem by them for a long time. 

5. Now this whole country is filled with rivers and 
marshes, but particularly the part that belongs to 
the Heneti. And this part, furthermore, is also 
affected by the behaviour of the sea; for here are 
almost the only parts of Our Sea that behave like 
the ocean, and both the ebb-tides and the flood-tides 
produced here are similar to those of the ocean, 
since by them the greater part of the plain is made 
full of lagoons. But, like what is called Lower 
Egypt, it has been intersected by channels and 
dikes ; and while some parts have been relieved by 
drainage and are being tilled, others afford voyages 
across their waters. Of the cities here, some are 
wholly island, while others are only partly sur- 
rounded by water. As for all the cities that are 
situated above the marshes in the interior, the inland 
voyages afforded thereto by the rivers are wonderful, 
but particularly by the Padus; for not only is it the 
largest of these rivers but it is oftentimes filled by both 
the rains and the snow, although, as the result of 


1 Dionysius the Elder (430-367 3.0, ). 
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pépn kata rds éxBords rupdov To oTOUA Trovel 
nab dvoelaBords cote. % 8 eprrecpla repuyiveras 
kal TaY YadeTWTATOV. 

6. Td wev ody dpyaiov, Barep pny, irs Kedrav 
mepipxetto TOY ThEloTaY O moTapos. peyota & 
$y rav Kedtav vn Boior rat “IvcovBpor kab of 
tiv ‘Papaiwv more! && épodou KaTaraBovTes 
Sévoves petra Tarkardv. rovrous pév obv éfe- 
Oetpay borepoy TEAews ‘Pwpyaior, Tovs 5é Bolovs 
éfjracay ex TOY TOTeY, pETATTaVTES & els Tous 
aept tov "lotpov Témous peTa Tavpickwv @rovv 
mrodenobvtes Tpos Aaxous, éws drwdovTo maveOvel 
tiv 5& yopav odvoay Tis "Tarupidos undoBortov 
Trois Tmeptotkodar Katédtrov. “lvcouBpor bé kab 
vov eat. Mediordveov 8 éoyov pntporoduy, 
mddat pev Kony (aravres yap @xovy Kwpndov), 
vov 8 akedroyov éduv, wépav tod Iddou cuvrd- 
wrrovedy Tes Tais"Adrect. mrnotov Se cal Ovn- 
pov? Kat aitn mods peyddn.  éddTTous dé 
rovrov Bptkia nai Mavrova nab ‘Payor ® Kar 
Képov: airy & hv pev Katovcia petpia, Loparyjtos 
S$ SrpdBov 6 Mayvov warnp caxwbeioar vd 
tov trepxerpever ‘Partay cuvpxicev’ elra Tdios 
Sermiov tpiryiatovs mpoceOnxev' elra o Beds 
Kaicap mevraxtoxsdious éricuve@nicev, Ov ot 


1 For woré, Xylander reads mwédw 3 go the other earlier 
editors ; Bernadakis and Vogel approving. 

2 Oifpwv, Kramer, for Bhpwy; so the later editors. 

8 Strabo almost certainly wrote Bépyopoy instead of *Phytov 
(see footnote on opposite page). 


————— 


1 § 4 above. * That is, near the Alps. 
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separating into many streams near the outlets, the 
mouth is choked with mud and hard to enter. But 
even the greatest difficulties are overcome by 
experience, 

6. In early times, then, as I was saying,’ the country 
round about the Padus was inhabited for the most part 
by the Ceiti. And the largest tribes of the Celti were 
the Boii, the Insubri, and those Senones who, along 
with the Gaezatae, once seized the territory of the 
Romans at the first assault. These two peoples, it 
is true, were utterly destroyed by the Romans later 
on, but the Boii were merely driven out of the regions 
they occupied; and after migrating to the regions 
round about the Ister, lived with the Taurisci, 
and carried on war against the Daci until they. 
perished, tribe and all—and thus they left their 
country, which was a part of Illyria, to their neigh- 
bours as a pasture-ground for sheep. The Insubri, 
however, are still in existence. They had as me- 
tropolis Mediolanium, which, though long ago only 
a village (for they all used to dwell only in villages), 
is now a notable city; it is across the Padus, and 
almost adjoins the Alps. Near by? is Verona also 
(this, too, a large city), and, smaller than these two, 
the cities of Brixia, Mantua, Regium,® and Comum. 
Comum used to be only a moderate-sized settlement, 
but, after its ill treatment by the Rhaeti who are 
situated above it, Pompey Strabo, father of Pompey 
the Great, settled a Roman colony there; then 
Gaius Scipio added three thousand colonists ; 
then the Deified Caesar further settled it with five 


* Regium Lepidum. But Strabo is talking about Trans. 
padana, not Cispadana; and hence it is almost certain that 
he wrote “‘ Bergomum,” not Regium,” 
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mevraxooto, trav ‘Eddjvev imfpEay of émipave- 
stato TovTois S& Kal modeTelav eaxe Kal evé- 
ypaev avrovs eis Tous guvoikous' ov pévToL 
BSxnoav avait, GANA Kab Tovoud ye TO KTiC MATL 
teelvo. katédutov: Neokwuitar yap éexrnonoav 
Zaravres, TOUT Se peBepunvevOey NoBovpxapoup 
Aéyerar. eyyds Se Tod xepiov todtov Aimy 
Adpios Kadovpévyn’ mAnpol 8 atriv o ’Adovas 
, ‘ 2 % 94097 ’ \ iO X\ Se a 
morapos: elt’ ékinowy els Tov I1ddov. Tas o€ wnyas 
wv ) a? , ¥ v L ¢ tA 
dayne ev TO ASovXa Spet, Srrov at o Pivos. 

7. Abra pev ody Todd Umép Tv EXdv KNVTAL, 
mrnotov 88 1d THataotiov, macav apiotn Tov 
ravtn TodEewv, 7) YE vewor) Aéyeras TLHoacOat 
srevraxoatlous immuxods avbpas, kal 70 mararov dé 
Xoredae Swdexa puptadas oTpatias. Sydot 5é Kal 
rd) wriOos TAS TewTouevys KaTacKEVifs els THY 
€ ? > 3 / n wv t 3 AF 
Popny kam eptropiay, TwY TE ad\Xov Kat €o07TOS 
mavrodamis, Thy evavdpiay Tis morews Kal THY 
ebreyviav. eet S¢ Oadarrys dvarouv TOTApLO 
$2 Tov EXOY hepomevp oTadiw@y TEevTHKOVTA Kal 
Siaxocion éx Mtevos peyadou" KahetTaL oo Neu 
Medédaxos Guwvipws TH TOTAL. év 88 trois €Xect 

, f 3 e , A ¢ . 
poeyloTn pep €oTt Paoverva, EvAoTrayns OAN Kat 
Sudppuros, yepupats kal mopOpetors odevopévn. 
Séyeras 3° ov pixpov THs Oararrys pépos év rais 
TAnppuplow, dare kal b1r6 TovTwy Kal Td TOTA- 
ee tees 
1 Strabo seems to mean the last census (14 A.D.) in the 


reign of Augustus. The number of citizens at this census, 
according to the Monumentun Ancyranum, was 4,037,000. 
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thousand, among whom the five hundred Greeks 
were the most notable; and to these latter he 
not only gave the rights of citizenship but also 
enrolled them among the colonists. The Greeks 
did not, however, take up their abode there, though 
they at least left to the settlement the name; for 
the colonists were, as a whole, called “ Neo-Comitae ” 
—that is, if interpreted in Latin, “Novum Comum.” 
Near this place is what is called Lake Larius; it 
is fed by the River Addua. The river then issues 
forth from the lake into the Padus; it has its 
original sources, however, in Mount Adula, in which 
also the Rhenus has its sources. 

7. These cities, then, are situated considerably 
above the marshes; and near them is Patavium, the 
best of all the cities in that part of the country, 
since this city by recent census,) so it is said, had 
five hundred knights, and, besides, in ancient times 
used to send forth an army of one hundred and 
twenty thousand. And the quantities of manu- 
factured goods which Patavium sends to Rome to 
market—clothing of all sorts and many other thin gs— 
show what a goodly store of men it has and how 
skilled they are in the arts, Patavium offers an inland 
voyage from the sea by a river which runs through 
the marshes, two hundred and fifty stadia from a 
large harbour; the harbour, like the river, is called 
Medoacus. The largest city in the marshes, however, 
is Ravenna, a city built entirely of wood 2 and coursed 
by rivers, and it is provided with thoroughfares by 
means of bridges and ferries. At the tides the city 
receives no small portion of the sea, so that, since 


? Possibly Strabo means simply ‘ built on piles” ; but see 
Eneye. Brit, (1911) under “ Ravenna,” p. 925. 
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pov exxrvfopevov* 7d BopBopades wav lavas TH 
Svcaepiav. oTws your byevov é&ntracras TO 
xeopiov Gore évtaida tovs povoydyous tpepey 
e e 
Kar yupvdlay amédecEav ot nyewoves, ore pev 
ody xal TodTo Oaupactov Tov évOdbe, To ev éret 
4 7 e > nn * , > 
Tous aépas aPdaBeis elvas, Kkabamep Kal év 
> ; A XY > a , e 
Arckavipsia 7H mpds Alydrtp tod Gépous 7 
Alun Thy poxOnpiay droPdrree did THY dvaBacw 
Tod Trotapod Kal Tov TOY TeApaToV adhavicpor, 
GARG Kal To wept THY apreruy Taos Oavydfew 
dEvor, over pev yap adtiy Ta En Kal rrocet TaXv 
a i 
Ka) wodw atrodidovcay Kaptrov, POciperar de ep 
great TéTapow 4 wévte, EaTe S¢ cal To “AXTevoy 
éy Eder, TapaTArotov éxyov TH ‘Paovévyn thy Géowy. 
perakd 5¢ Bovtpiov Tis ‘Paovévyns momo pa Kal 7 
. ? : Fal sy i tA A Cay é 
Sariva, vov pev kwpiov, maddar S€ “EXAnvIs odes 
Nw X nm b tal fal 
évdoFos. Onoaupos yoov év Aerdois Lmrivira@v 
Seixvutat, Kal TANG loTopEiTat mepl avToVv, OS 
Garaccoxpatnodvrwv. acl 8é Kad émt Oaracon 
imdptat, viv 8 éotiv év pecoyata TO xwplov Téep 
n / 
évevnxovta Ths Oardcans atadious améyov. Kar 
4 ‘Paovevva 88 @ettardy eipyrar xtc pas au 
épovres 58 tas TaY Tuppyvdy UBpets é5é£avTo 
scovtes Tov OmBptxav tivas, ob Kal viv éxovat 
3 4, ae et 
thy Tomy, adtol 8 amrexapnoay em’ oiKov. aura 


1 gxeru(dpevoy, Corais, for elaxau(suevov ; go the later 
editors, 


1 Lake Mareotis (now Mariout) ; gee 17. 1. 7. 

4 The remains of numerous treasuries, 1. ¢. small temple-like 
treasure-houses, are still to be seen at Delphi. Different 
cities, nations, and princes built them as repositories for their 
offerings to the god. For an excellent drawing of the sacred 
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the filth is all washed out by these as well as by the 
rivers, the city is relieved of foul air, At any rate, 
the place has been found to be so healthful that 
the rulers have given orders to feed and train the 
gladiators there. Now this is indeed one of the 
marvellous things at Ravenna, I mean the fact that 
the air in a marsh is harmless (compare the Egyptian 
Alexandria, where, in summer, the lake! loses its 
baneful qualities by reason of the overflow of the Nile 
and the disappearance of the standing waters), but 
the behaviour of the vine is also a thing fit to marvel 
at; for although the marshes support it and make 
it yield fruit quickly and in great quantities, it dies 
within four or five years. Altinum too is in a marsh, 
for the position it occupies is similar to that of 
Ravenna. Between the two cities is Butrium, a town 
belonging to Ravenna, and also Spina, which though 
now only a sinall village, long ago was a Greek city 
of repute. At any rate, a treasury ? of the Spinitae is 
to be seen at Delphi; and everything else that history 
tells about them shows that they were once masters 
of the sea. Moreover, it is said that Spina was once 
situated by the sea, although at the present time the 
place is in the interior, about ninety stadia distant 
from the sea. Furthermore, it has been said that 
Ravenna was founded by the Thessalians 3 but since 
they could not bear the wanton outrages of the 
Tyrrhenians, they voluntarily took in some of the 
Ombrici,? which latter still now hold the city, 
whereas the Thessalians themselves returned home. 


precinct, showing the result of the French excavations (1892~ 
1897), see Frazer’s Pausanias, vol. V, opposite p- 268. 

* The “Umbri” of Roman history. See end of § 10 
following. 
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\ y ? , 4 a Lid 
wey ody emt mAgov TEpLexovTal TOLS EAeowv, WaTE 
kat Krvteo Oat, 

S. ’Omutépytov? 88 kat Keoveopdia? rat Arpia® 
na Otixeria xa) dra roadta ToMopdTLa yTTOV 

\ a n - a 
uev bo TOV EXOv EvoxAEi Tat, pLK pots S dvamdous 
mpos Thy OddatTay guvAMTAL thy 8 *Arptapv 
’ ps , t t we w 
emipavh yevécOar Tomy faci, ad hs Kal rov- 
voua TH KONTD yevecOaL TO ’ASpig, pixpav perd- 
Gecw aBov. *Axvania 8, Hrep pardiota TO 
¢ / 
puxye mrnorater, KTicpa pév €oTe ‘Pwpaiwr, 
érireryia ev Tots brepretpévors BapBdpors, ava- 
na ¢ 
mheirar 80 ddKdot Kata tov Naticwva roTapov 
én) mrelous H* éEjxovta otadiovs. aveltat s 
guméptov® ois ep) tov “lotpoy tov “Drv piav 
? 
LOvect' xopitovcs 8 obrot pev Ta ex Oaratrns, 
xa olvov émt Evrlvov widwv appapd£ats ava- 
Oévres kad Edatov, exeivor 8 dvSpdroba Kai Boony- 
J A “~ 
wara kal Séppata, é&w 3 éotl Tov “Ever: x@v 
ad ey ? ? x a e? 
Spwv % Axvania, Szopilovtas Sé woTap@ peovTt 
a ’ ? n 
gars tév ’AXriwy dpav, avamdovy éxovTt cal 
# a 

Staxoolwy aradioy él Tois yuAdtors els Nwpniav 

1 ‘Omrépytov, Corais, for "Emirépmioy ; 80 the later editors. 

2 Kwvxopdia, Siebenkees (from conj. of Cluverius), for dp3la; 
so the later editors. 8 *Arpla, all editors, for ’Adpia. 

4 For wAefous % several editors, including Meineke, wrongly 
read wAelorovs. 


8 After éundptov Groskurd, Meineke, and others insert rofs 
re Everors kal; a tempting but unnecessary emendation. 


1 The Greek word for ‘* Adriatic” is merely “* Adrias.” 

2 So Pliny (3. 20). 

3 Pliny (3 22) placed Aquileia fifteen miles from the sea, 
The distance to-day to the ruins of the old Aquileia is seven 
miles. The Natiso (Natisone) appears to have changed its 
lower course since Strabo’s time, 
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These cities, then, are for the most part surrounded 
by the marshes, and hence subject to inundations. 

8. But Opitergium, Concordia, Atria, Vicetia, and 
other small towns like them are less hemmed in by 
the marshes, though they are connected with the 
sea by small waterways. It is said that Atria was 
once an illustrious city, and that the Adriatic! Gulf 
got its name therefrom, with only a slight change in 
the spelling.? Aquileia, which is nearest of all to 
the recess of the Gulf, was founded by the Romans 
as a fortress against the barbarians who were situated 
above it; and there is an inland voyage thither for 
merchant-vessels, by way of the River Natiso, for a 
distance of more than sixty stadia.? Aquileia has 
been given over as an emporium for those tribes of 
the Illyrians that live near the Ister ;# the latter 
load on wagons and catry inland the products of 
the sea, and wine stored in wooden jars,® and also 
olive-oil, whereas the former ¢ get in exchange slaves, 
cattle, and hides. But Aquileia is outside the 
boundaries of the Heneti. The boundary between 
the two peoples is marked by a river flowing from 
the Alps,’ which affords an inland voyage of as much 
as twelve hundred stadia to the city of Noreia,§ near 


* Op. 4. 6. 10 and 7. 5. 2, 

* In 6. 1. 12 Strabo speaka of wooden jars “larger than 
houses.” 

* By “the former,” Straho refers of course to the in- 
hahitants, not only of Aquileia, but of the various towns 
(named and unnamed above) about the recess of the Adriatic, 

* It is impossib.e to say what river Strabo had in mind, 
whether the Isonzo, or the Tagliamento, or the Sile, or the 
Piave, or what; but no river of to-day answers the con- 
ditions. 

® Now Neumarkt, in the duchy of Styria, Austria, 
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won, mept Av T'vatos KapBov cupBarav Klp- 
Bpows ovdev empaker. exer S& 6 Toros oUTos 
NpvotoTAvota evpui Kal awdnpoupyeia. ev avT® 
8 TH wvXe Tod Adpiov kal iepov tod Atoundous 
éoriy d£vov pynpns, TO Tipavov Aupéva yap exet 
kal ddoos exmperes xal mnyas émrd moripou * 
BSatoy evOds els THY Addaccay éxmimTovTos, 
mrarter kal Babel rorap@. TlorvBtos 8 elpynee 
mri pias TAs dAXas Gdpupod Uaros, war 57 Kal 
Tous émtywplous mIYHY Kal pntépa THs OadratTNs 
évoudtew tov ToTov. ocerdwvuos dé @noe ToTa- 
pov tov Tipavoy éx Tov opay depomevov Katari- 
mretv els BépeOpor, €l0’ ird yas évexOévta qept 
carov kad tpiixovta aradious éml Th OardtTy 
Ti éxBorHnv moretoOat. 

9. Tas 88 rod Acopndous Suvacretas mepl THY 
Odrarray raitny ai te Aroprderoe vijrot papTupea 
xa) ta mept Aavviovs cal To “Apyos To “larameov 
toropovpeva’ mept dv épodpev ep’ cov mpos 
foroplav yenotpwov, Ta Sé TOAKA Tay pubevopevov 
A xaterevo pevov brrws cav bei, olov ta Tept 
baddovra kal tas ‘HrdSas ras dmavyerpovpevas 
qrepl Tov ‘Hptdavov tov undapod yijs dvta, wAnatov 
88 rod LdSou Aeyspevov, al tds "Hrextpidas 
vicovs Tas mpd Tod IIddou Kal percaypibas év 


1 mornov, Xylander, for woraplov (as in 5. 4. 5 and 5. 4. 13); 
so most of the editors. 


pipiens 
11133.0. Livy (Hpit. 63) says ‘‘ Carbo and his army were 
routed.” 
2 Strabo is now speaking of ‘‘recess” in its most specific 
sense—-the inmost recess in the general recess of the Adriatio. 
3 The Timavi Fons (now the Timavo). 
* Now Arpino. 56.3.9 
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which Gnaeus Carbo clashed to no effect with the 
Cimbri.1 This region has places that are naturally 
well-suited to gold-washing, and has also iron-works. 
And in the very recess of the Adriatic 2 there is also 
a temple of Diomedes that is worth recording, “ the 
Timavum ” ; for it has a harbour, and a magnificent 
precinct, and seven fountains of potable waters which 
immediately empty into the sea in one broad, deep 
river. According to Polybius, all the fountains 
except one are of salt water, and, what is more, the 
natives call the place the source and mother of the 
sea, But Poseidonius says that a river, the Timavus, 
runs out of the mountains, falls down into a chasm, 
and then, after running underground about a hundred 
and thirty stadia, makes its exit near the sea, 

9. As for the dominion of Diomedes in the 
neighbourhood of this sea, not only the “ Islands 
of Diomedes” bear witness thereto, but also the 
historical accounts of the Daunii and Argos Hippium,! 
which I shall relate 5 insofar as they may be historic- 
ally useful; but I must disregard most of the 
mythical or false stories, as, for example, the stories 
of Phaethon, and of the Heliades that were changed 
into poplar-trees near the Eridanus (the Eridanus 
that exists nowhere on earth, although it is spoken of 
as near the Padus),® and of the Electrides Islands 
that lie off the Padus,’ and of the guinea-fowls on 


* Cp. the reference to the Attic Eridanus in 9, 1. 19, 

“7 In Hesiod (fr. 199 [220}, Rzach) Eridanus is the river- 
god on the hanks of whose river were quantities of amber 
(‘'Electrum ”). Later on, since amber was found at the 
mouth of the Po, the ‘‘ Amber (Electrides) Islands” were 
placed there (see Pliny 3,30). In Greek mythology Phaethon 
was thrown from the chariot of the Sun into Eridanus, and 
his sisters (the Heliades) who had yoked the chariot were 
metamorphosed into poplars, and their tears into amber. 
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avtais: ovde yap TovTav ovdév éoriv ev ois 
Tomo. TH 5 Acoujdes mapa rots “Evetois azro- 
Sederypévar tives toropodyTat rial’ Kal yap 
Overas NevKos immos avT@, Kal vo Gron TO pev 
"Hpas *Apyeias Setxvurat, 70 8 ’Apréusdos Ai- 
TwAldos. mpocpvdevovar 8’, ws elxds, TO ev ToOls 
ddoeat TovTors tuepodcbas Ta Onpia kab AUKoES 
éddgous avvayeddlecOat, mpoorsvrwy dé Tév 
avOporev cal xatapovrav dvéyerOar, ta 68 
Siwxdpeva td trav Kuvadv, éreddv Kxatapvyy 
Sedpo, wneére SidxerOar, acl dé twa rev mdvu 
yveapelopevov ) ws ein pireyyuos Kai oxwmTduevor 
él ToUT@, TapaTuyely KUYNYyéTALs AUKOY ev Tois 
Sixtvous eyovow* eiwovtay 88 Kata maididy, & 
éyyudtat tov AvKov, ep dre tas Enpuias as 
elpyactat Siadricev, adycev abtov ex tadY 
Aivwy, ouoroyhaar apeévta Sé Tov AvKOY immrwv 
ayédny dmedacavta axavTnpido rev ixavny Tpod- 
ayayeiv mrpos Tov Tod dideyyvou Taper" Tov 
8 dmotaBovta thy xapw KavTnpidcas Te Tas 
(rious AUKOV, Kal KANOAvaL AUKOPOpOUS, TayeEL 
padrov f xadret Seapepovaas’ tods 8 dar’ éxeivou 
SiadeEapévous 1O Te KavTipiov gpurdfar kal 
rotvona TH yéver TOY lamwy, os Sé rotjoat 
OyreLuv ph Eaddotprody, lva pévoe rapa povos 
To yuncvov yévos, évdckou ryevopévns évOévde 
forqreias. vuvt d¢, dotrep Efapev, Taca éxdérovTrEv 


1 ywwpi(dnevov, Kramer, for yvwpifopévoy; so the later 
editors. 
a Sng 


1 Op. 1. 2. 15, on the addition of mythical elements. 
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them ; for not one of these things is in that region, 
either. It is an historical fact, however, that among 
the Heneti certain honours have been decreed to 
Diomedes ; and, indeed, a white horse is still sacrificed 
to him, and two precincts are still to be seen—one 
of them sacred to the Argive Hera and the other to 
the Aetolian Artemis. But some mythical elements, 
of course, have been added:1 namely, that in these 
sacred precincts the wild animals become tame, and 
deer herd with wolves, and they allow the people to 
approach and caress them, and any that are being 
pursued by dogs are no longer pursued when they 
have taken refuge here. And it is said that one of 
the prominent men, who was known for his fondness 
for giving bail for people and was twitted for this, 
fell in with some hunters who had a wolf in their 
nets, and, upon their saying in jest that if he would 
give bail for the wolf, and agree to settle all the 
damage the wolf should do, they would set the wolf 
free from the toils, he agreed to the proposal ; and the 
wolf, when set free, drove off a considerable herd of 
unbranded horses and brought them to the steading 
of the man who was fond of giving bail; and the 
man who received the favour not only branded all 
the mares with a wolf, but also called them the “wolf. 
breed ""—mares exceptional for speed rather than 
beauty; and his successors kept not only the brand 
but also the name for the breed of the horses, and 
made it a custom not to sell a mare to outsiders, in 
order that the genuine breed might remain in their 
family alone, since horses of that breed had become 
famous. But, at the present time, as 1 was saying,” 
the practice of horse-breeding has wholly disappeared. 


1 § 4 above. 
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4 ToLavTH doxnots. peta 5é 7d Tinavoy } TaY 
"lotpiwy éort maparia péyps Todas, } rpooxetat 
th \tadia. petrakt 5é dpovpiov Tepyéore, ’Axv- 
Anias Svéyov Exatov Kal dySoryjxovta aradiovs. 
4% 6¢ Tlovka (putas pev ev xorr@ Atpevoetdei, 
vncidia éxovts evopya Kal edxapta’ xticpa & 
éotly apyatov Kodrxov trav éml tiv Mijdecav 
éxtrepdtevtwv, S:apaprovrwy b€ THs mpafews nat 
KatayvorTev éavtav puyny' To Kev huyddov pev 
éviomror T'paixds (hs Kaddluayos eipnxev), arap 
Kelvwv yRaoo avounve Tlodas. Ta pev 8) mépav 
tod Iludov xwpia of re ‘Everol véwovtat xai oi} 
péxpt Tlodas, treo 88 tay ‘Everdy Kadpvoe Kat 
Kevopdvo. wat Medoaxot wal XvpBpor? dv ot 
pev Tonrémtot ToUs ‘Pwpaiors br Eav, Kevopdvoe 
8é cal ‘Everol ouveudyovy xa’ mpo ths AvviBa 
otpateias, yvixa Rolovs nal LuuBpovs* érro- 
Nénour, Kal peta TadTa, 

10. OF & évrds rod Tladov xaréyovos pév 
dmacay bony éyxuxdoivtas ta "Arévywa dpn 
mpos Ta"AXmia péxpt Vevovas cal tov LaBdrov. 
kateiyov $&€ Boiot nal Aiyves wal Lévoves xat 
Parlatat 76 wréov' tTav bé Botwy éerabévrwy, 


1 After of Kramer inserts “lorpiot ; so the later editors. 

2 For zupBpo and XvuBpovs Corais reads “lycov8po: and 
vootBpous; and in § 12 following, for 20u8pwv, "IvootB wy ; 
Meineke following. ‘“lvcovBpo:,” the last word in § 10 
following, seems to indicate that the ‘‘Symbri” are to be 
identified with the ‘ Insubri.” 





1 See 1. 2. 39, where the quotation is more complete. 
3 The “‘Symbri” are here twice referred to, and once in 
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After the Timavum comes the seaboard of the Istrii 
as far as Pola, which belongs to Italy. Between the 
Timavum and Pola lies the stronghold of Tergeste, at 
a distance of one hundred and eighty stadia from 
Aquileia. As for Pola, it is situated in a harbour- 
like gulf which has isles with good mooring-places 
and with fruitful soil; it was founded in early times 
by those Colchians who were sent forth in quest of 
Medea, but failed in their undertaking and thus 
condemned themselves to exile: “ which a Greek 
would call ‘the city of the exiles,” as Callimachus 
has said, “ but their tongue hath named it Polae,” 1 
The Transpadane districts, then, are occupied both 
by the Heneti and by the peoples who extend as far 
as Pola; and, above the Heneti, by the Carni, the 
Cenomani, the Medoaci, and the Symbri;? of these 
peoples, some were once enemies of the Romans, but 
the Cenomani and the Heneti used to help the 
Romans in their battles, not only before the campaign 
of Hannibal (I mean when the Romans were making 
war upon the Boii and the Symbri), but thereafter as 
well. 

10, But the Cispadane peoples occupy all that 
country which is encircled by the Apennine Mountains 
towards the Alps as far as Genua and Sabata3 The 
greater part of the country used to be occupied 
by the Boii, Ligures, Senones, and Guezatae ; but 
since the Boii have been driven out, and since both 


§ 12 following; but suoh a people is otherwise unknown. 
Two of the editors emend in each case to “ Ineubri.” 

* That is, the aro described by the Apennines, in their 
stretch from the region of Ariminum and Ancona as far as 
Genua and Vada Sabatorum (cp. 4. 6. 1, 5. 1. 3), together 
with the Po, enclose Gallia Cispadana, 
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Y \ nn n 
dpavabévtar 68 Kab rav Talarov Kal Levovor, 
relrerar Ta Avyvorixd pdda Kal tav ‘Popatov 
e a € 
ai drouxiat. Tos € ‘Pwpators avayéemextas Kal 
X A 3 n A v > oo \ 
7 Tov OpBpixav pdrov, gore 8 brrov kai Tup- 
pnvav’ Tatra yap apupw ra GOvn mpd THs TOV 
7 
‘Popatov él mréov av€jcews eixe Tiva mpos 
ddAnha ep) mowrelwv Gpythrav, Kal pécov éyovTa 
rov TiBepw motapov padiws émbseBarvov adAT- 
Row. Kalel mov Twas exotpateias érrotodvTo er’ 
Zrrous! of Grepor, kab trois érépots Epes Hy pry 
GrodelreaOas THS Eis TOUS AVTODS TOTOUS éFodou" 
kal 5) nal trav Tuppnvav otehavtor oTpaTlay 
eis Tobs wep) Tov LidSov BapBdpous Kal mpa- 
Edvrwv ed, Taxu bé mwadw éxtrecdvtwy Sua THY 
Tpudyy, émertpatevaay oi Erepot TOLS éxBarovdouw" 
cir’ ex Siadoyiis TaV Témwv audio BynTobVTES 
rodrAaS «TOY KaTOLMay Tas pev Tuppnvexas 
3 , \ 2 > Lf , ‘ cal 
éroincav, Tas 8 ‘OpPpixas, Tetovs bé€ TOY 
'—O nn 92 f \ x e de ‘P a. 
pBpixdv,? éyyuTépw yap toay. or oe Fapatot, 
i 
qaparafovres Kal méprparTes érratkous ToNAa- 
xov, auvepvratay Kal TA TOV TpoeToLrKno arTwY 
a cal f 
yévn. Kat viv ‘Pwpaior pév elowv aravtss, ouvdev 
8 Srrov"OpBpor ré Teves AéyovTas Kal Tuppnvot, 
€ / 
xabdmep ‘Everol nab Aiyves xal“lvacouBpot. 
»] “ ’ 
11. [res 8 eloly évrés tod Nabdov nab vept 
s ; 9 “ ? \ \ ? 
rov Iddov emudaveis WAaxevtia pev xa Kpeuwvn, 


1 BaAovs (the reading of second hand in B.), for aAAhAous ; 
so the editors. 

4 The reading of the MSS. is oi eyyutépw yap Foav, except 
that B omits the of, Meineke, following Kramer, reads of 
and omits -ydp. 
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the Gaezatae and the Senones have been annihilated,! 
only the Ligurian tribes and the Roman colonies are 
left. The Romans, however, have been intermingled 
with the stock of the Ombrici and also, in some 
places, with that of the Tyrrheni;2? for both these 
tribes, before the general aggrandizement of the 
Romans, carried on a sort of competition with. one 
another for the primacy, and since they had only the 
River Tiber between them could easily cross over 
against one another. And if, as I suppose, one of 
the two peoples went forth on a campaign against a 
third people, the other of the two conceived a con- 
tentious desire not to fail to make an expedition to 
the same places; and so, too, when the Tyrrheni had 
sent forth an army into the midst of the barbarians 
round about the Padus and had fared well, and 
then on account of their luxurious living were quickly 
cast out again, the other of the two made an ex- 
pedition against those who had cast them out; and 
then, in turns, disputing over the places, the two, in 
the case of many of the settlements, made some 
Tyrrhenian and some Ombrican—the greater number, 
however, Ombrican, for the Ombrici were nearer. 
But the Romans, upon taking control and sending 
settlers to many places, helped to preserve also the 
stocks of the earlier settlers. And at the present 
time, although they are all Romans, they are none 
the less called, some “Ombri,” and some “‘Tyrrheni,” 
as is the case with the Heneti, the Ligures, and the 
Insubri. 

11. There are some famous cities in Cispadana and 
in the neighbourhood of the Padus: first, Placentia 
and Cremona, which are very near each other and 


1 See 5. 1. 6. ? That is, the Etrusoi, 
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mryoiaitatas KaTd peony Tov THY Xwpar, petakd 
\ A 
$8 roUrwy te Kal’ Apiivov Tldppa nal Movtivy 
4 
kat Bovovia mrnatov 45n ‘Paovévyns, rat pik pa. 
modicpata ava pécov tovtov, &° dv 7 eis 
ec ’ rar 
Pospny 686s, "Ayeapa,)‘Pryrov Aémedov, Makxpoi 
wf al 
Kdparot, Gov mavyyupts ouvtedeitar KaT’ &TOS, 
Krdtepva, Popov Kopyjdsov" @Daovertia 68 xal§ 
Kaoyva mpds 76 Sdme4 rotau@ kal rO ‘Pov- 
Bicwve dn ovvamrover Te *Aptpive. To be 
*Apipwvov “OpSpwv éatt xatoikia, Kabadmep Kal 
t ‘p tA ‘ 5é5 8 > ? € f 
% ‘“Paovevva’ od€dexTat émroikovus Pwpatovs 
€ i Wv de XN "A f t € ’ 
éxatépa. yet 88 Td’ Apipivoy Atpeva Kal opwvupor 
/ 9 X de f ? 3% , 4 
motapov. aro 5é Wdaxevtias es Apipivov orddvoe 
xidvoe Tprakdatov. UTrep 8¢ TIkaxevtias ém pev 
Tous bpovs THs Kortiou yijs Tixvov éy tTpladKovTa 
&& puddors dds Kal opevupos 6 Tapappéwv 
motapés, cupBdddrwv TH Ilddy, eat Kraartiduov 
wal Aeptav® nal ’AkovatotatiedAat puxpov ev 
mapodw. 4 8 edGela els “Oxehov mapa rov [ladov 
xa) Tov Aovptav motapov, Bapabpwdns 1) TON, 
mrelous Kal dddous ExovTa TmoTapous, OY Kal TOV 
1 “Ayxapa, Meineke, for “Axapa. 
2 Maxpol, Xylander, for Ndxpot; so the later editors. 
3 nal Katohva, Corais. for xa ohva; 80 the later editors. 
4 rg idm, Meineke, for loam. . 
8 Aepréy, Jones, for Aédwy (cp. Ae éy Artemidorus in 
pr pr 


Steph. Byz. 8.v.); other editors emend to AépOwv. Ptole- 
maeus’ spelling is Aeprava (3. 1. 31). 


1 Via Aemilia. 
2 A prosperous market-town, which got its name from the 
Macri Campi (‘‘ Lean Plains”), west of Mutina. 
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are at about the centre of the country; and second! y— 
between these two and Ariminum — Parma, Mutina, 
and Bononia (once in Bononia you are near Ravenna), 
and also some small towns seattered between these 
three which also lie op the road! to Rome— 
I mean Ancara, Regium Lepidum, Macri Campi? 
where a public festival is held every year, Claterna, 
and Forum Cornelium; and then, Faventia and 
Caesena, near the River Sapis and the Rubicon, 
where, at last, you are on the borders of Ariminum.? 
Ariminum is a settlement of the Ombri, just as 
Ravenna is, although each of them has received 
Roman colonists. And Ariminum has a harbour and 
a river of like name.4 From Placentia to Ariminum 
the distance is one thousand three hundred stadia, 
Beyond Placentia, towards the boundaries of the land 
of Cottius, there lies, within a distance of thirty-six 
miles from Placentia, the city of Ticinum (and also 
the river of like name® that flows past it and joins 
the Padus), and also, on a road which runs slightly 
to one side, there lie Clastidium, Derton ® and Aquae 
Statiellae. But the direct road to Ocelum? runs 
along the Padus and the River Durias, the greater 
part of it over ravines, since, besides these two, it 
has several other rivers to cross, among which is the 


® The Greek of this last clause is too concise tu be-accurate 
and clear, but the order of the words indicates that Strabo’s 
thought was correct. He thinks of the traveller as first 
reaching Faventia (which is some twenty miles from the 
Sapis) ; then Caesena, which is near (on) the Sapis ; then the 
Rubicon (which is not near Caesena, but some twenty miles 
awn: which alone borders on the territory of Ariminum, 

* The Ariminus, now the Marecchia, 

§ The Ticinus, now the Tessin, 

* Dertona, now Tortona. 7 Now Avigliana. 
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Apoverriav, pirlwv earl wepl é&jxovta. évred0ev 
88 48n 7a “AXmea bpn cal ) Kedriey. 

IIpés 88 toils specs trois tmepxeipevors THs 
Aoduys ott modus Aodka évtot de K@LNnoov 
oixodaw' evavdpet 8 duos 4} ywpa Kal 70 oTpa- 
Tiotikoy evTeDOey TO Tréov eoTl Kal TO TOY 
inmixdv wrHOos, € dv cal yj cvyxAntos Aap Paver 
ri avvtativ. Gare dé Aepta@y? modus a€tonoyos 
ketpévn Kata peony thy odov THY amo Tevovas 
eis Ulkaxevtiav, éxarépas? Siéyovoa atadtous 
retpaxocious’ xata Se rautny tiv oddv Kah 
"Axovarotatiérrat, aio 5é [lvaxevtias eis pev 
"Apipvov etpntas’ eis de ‘Paovevvay xataT ous 
T@ dd Suey jpepdav nal vuxrdv. morv dé Kal 
ths évtos Tod Tlddou KaTelyeTO UTrd EXO”, 
8° dv AvuiBas xarerds depdOe, mpoiwy él 
Tuppynviav’ adr’ avéwv§e Ta wedia 0 LKavpos 
Siwpuyas wAWTAaS ad TOD Tlddov péxpe Tapuns 
dyov' kata yap I[haxevtiay o TpeBlas cup- 
Bddrwv 7H dS@ wad ere mpdteoov addoe whelous 
mdnpodar twépay Tov perptou. odros Sé o Xxadpos 
doriv 6 kab thy Aiuidlay d8ov otpdcas THY dud 

1 Aeprdv, Jones, for Aé@wv (see footnote 5, p. 326). 

2 éxarépas, Xylander, for éxarépa ; 80 the later editors. 


ne 

1 It is hard to believe that Strabo wrote ‘* Druentia ” here, 
for he has already properly placed the source of the Druentia 
beyond Ocelum (see 4, 6. 5 and the footnote). It is not 
unlikely that he wrote “Durias” (t.¢. Durias Major) 
instead, for the road in question not only crossed the Durias 
Minor, which it followed, but the Durias Major as well. 
Otherwise, he is characterizing the road beyond Ocelum when 
he is supposed to be discussing merely the stretch from 
Ticinum to Ocelum, 
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Druentia,! a distance of about sixty miles.2 And 
this? is where the Alps Mountains and Celtica4 
begin. 

Near those mountains which lie above Luna is a 
city, Luca, although some of the people here live 
only in villages; nevertheless the country has a 
goodly store of men, and the greater part of the 
soldiery comes from here, and also the majority of 
those men of equestrian rank from whom the 
Senate recruits its ranks.5 Derton is a considerable 
city, and it is situated about midway of the road 
which runs from Genua to Placentia, being four 
hundred stadia distant from each; and this is the 
road on which Aquae Statiellae is situated. Of the 
distance from Placentia to Ariminum I have already 
spoken; there is also a voyage thence by the Padus 
down to Ravenna which takes two days and nights. 
Now a considerable part of Cispadana too used to be 
covered by marshes (through which Hannibal, on 
his advance against Tyrrhenia, passed only with 
difficulty); but Scaurus® drained the plains by run- 
ning navigable canals from the Padus as far as 
Parma; for near Placentia the Padus is joined by 
the Trebia, as also before that: by several other 
rivers, and is thus made excessively full. This 
Scaurus is the man who constructed the Aemilian 


? Roman miles, of course. But the distance from Ticinum 
to Ocelum is about a hundred miles. Sixty miles is a close 
estimate for the distance from Ticinum to the Durias Major. 
Most of the editors, including Meineke, emend to ‘one 
hundred and sixty,” 

3 Ocelum, * That is, Celtics proper. 

* Meineke suspects this whole sentence and relegates it 
to the foot of the page. 

‘€ M. Aemilius Scaurus, lived 163 to about 89 3.0, 
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Thecdv wad Aotyns péyps LaBdrwv, KxavtebOev 


Sea. Acptavos'! addy 8 dotly Aiutria S:adexo- 
pévn thy Prapuviay. cuvuTdtevoay yap aNAHAOLS 
Médpxos AémSos nal Pdios PrAapinios’ KadedovTes 


88 Alyvas, 6 pev thy Prapwiav Eatpocev ex 


‘Paoyns Sid Tuppnvdv cal ris "OpBprrts pexpe 
rev mep) ’Apipivov térwy, 0 88 thy éFfs méXpL 
/ > 7 >? , \ \ er 
Bovwvias, canter eis "Axudniay rapa tas pilas 
‘ nm 7d > tA X e. id 
Tas TOV "Admrewy éyxuxrovpevos TA Edn. Optov 
88 Ths xepas TavTys, tw évros Kedrixny xarov- 
‘ AY ‘ ? 4 , +] Z 
pev, mpos THY AOLTHY ‘ITadtay TO TE Amevytvov 
pos rd bmép tis Tuppnvias dmedederxto Kat o 
Alois rorapds, botepov 88 6 ‘PouBikwy, eis Tov 
’ASplay éxdidovres duporepot. 

12. Tas 8 dperiis r&v romev Texprypiov fj T 
evavdpia Kal Ta peyebn TV TOAEwY Kal O TAODTOS, 
ols maow brepBeBdyvtar THY aAAnY "Iradtay ot 
raitn ‘Pwopaior. Kal yap } yewpyoupern yi) Ton 
Xovs.nab mavrolous éxpéper KapTrods, Kal al drat 
rocavtny yovat Bddavov dot éx TaV évrevbev 
todopBiwy % ‘Pwoun tpederat To wréov. Eats é 

; t ' ‘ > 
kal Keyxpopdpos Siadepdvtas Sid THY evvdpiay: 
rodro 58 \tpod péytorov oT dKos' mpos Atravtas 
yap Katpos dépwy avTéexet, Kal ovdéror’ émeret- 


1 Aepravos, Jones, for Addwvos (see footnote 5, p. 326). 


nee Ee 


1 187 B.O, 
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Way which runs through Pisa and Luna as far as 
Sabata and thence through Derton; there is 
another Aemilian Way, however—I mean the one 
which succeeds the Flaminian. For Marcus Lepidus 
and Gaius Flaminius were consuls together!; and, 
upon subjugating the Ligures, the latter constructed 
the Flaminian Way? from Rome through Tyrrhenia 
and Ombrica as far as the regions of Ariminum, and 
the former the succeeding road that runs as far as 
Bononia, and from there, along the base of the Alps, 
thus encircling the marshes, to Aquileia. Now the 
boundary of all this country which we call Cisalpine 
Celtica—I mean the boundary between it and the 
remainder of Italy—-was once designated by that 
part of the Apennine Mountains which is beyond 
Tyrrhenia, and also by the River Aesis, but later on 
by the Rubicon; both these rivers empty into the 
Adriatic. 

12. As for the excellence of the regions, it is 
evidenced by their goodly store of men, the size of 
the cities and their wealth, in all which respects 
the Romans in that part of the world have sur- 
passed the rest of Italy. For not only does the 
tilled land bring forth fruits in large quantities and 
of all sorts, but the forests have acorns in such 
quantities that Rome is fed mainly on the herds of 
swine that come from there. And the yield of 
millet is also exceptional, since the soil is well- 
watered; and millet is the greatest preventive of 
famine, since it withstands every unfavourable 
weather, and can never fail, even though there be 


* But from other accounts this Aemilian Way was built by 
Gaius Flaminius the Elder in 220 B.o. (see Pauly- Wissowa, 
under ‘‘ Flaminia Via,” p, 2493, and * Flaminina,” p, 2502), 
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5 , a Ww é ; 4 
aew Stvatat, Kav TOD GAXOU GiToU yévynTat omd- 
vs. exer 6 eal metroupyeia Oavpactd. Tob S 
olvov To TAHOOs pnviovow of} wiBou oi EvALwor 
4 ’ v > Ff , ‘ \ o¢ 
yap peifous oixwy clot: mpochapBuver Oe Toru 7 
ris mirtys ebropla mpas TO evxwunTov. épéav Oe 
t é 
Thy pev paraxhy of mept Movrivyy tomo: kal Tov 
SeovrATdvvay wotapov hépovat Wor Tadav Kar- 
Alorny, thy S& tpaxelav H Avyvorixy Kal 1) THY 
SupBpwv,? €& Ay 7d wréov THs olxias*® trav ‘Ira- 
n é 
NoToy duméyerar, THY SE péonv of wept La- 
raoviov, e£ Ag of tdmntes of moduTErcis Kal 
yavoatot Kal To ToLodToOv Eidos Tay, appipardov 
, 
Te Kal érepouadrov. Ta Se péTadXra vuvi pev OVX 
potas evrad0a omovddterat da TO NvarTEheoTEpa 
laws elvat Ta év Tois bTepadrmiow Kedrrois eal TH 
"IBnpla, mporepov 88 éoovddfero, émwel Kat ev 
> 4 p ‘s a La ‘ ‘ > b] 
Ovepeédrous ypvowpvyeiov jv. Kxaopn 8 éorl 
, 
mrnatov IxToupovrwv, cab ravTas* buns, a4upo 
é 
8’ cio) wep Tdaxevtiav. airy pév 6 9) TpeTy 
pepls Tis ‘Itarias péxps Sepo mreprwdedaba, 


II. 


1. Acurépa 88 reyé Ow 4) Avyvorixy 7 ev avtois 
trois "Amrevvivots spect, petakd iSpupéevn THs viv 
NeyPeions Kertixhs xal ris Tuppyvias, ovdev 


1 of before wl@o1, Meineke inserts ; so Miiller~Dtibner. 

2 On s0.Ap:v, see footnote 2, p. 3 2. 

3 oixlas, the reading of all the MSS., Jones restores, for 
olxerelas, the reading of Kramer, Corais, and Meineke. 
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scarcity of every other grain. The country has 
wonderful pitch-works, also; and as for the wine, 
the quantity is indicated by the jars, for the wooden 
ones are larger than houses; and the good supply 
of the pitch helps much towards the excellent 
smearing the jars receive. As for wool, the soft 
kind is produced by the regions round Mutina and 
the River Scultenna (the finest. wool of all); the 
coarse, by Liguria and the country of the Symbri, 
from which the greater part of the households of 
the Italiotes are clothed; and the medium, by the 
regions round Patavium, trom which are made the 
expensive carpets and covers and everything of this 
kind that is woolly either on both sides or only on 
one. But as for the mines, at the present time 
they are not being worked here as seriously as 
before—perhaps on account of the fact that those 
in the country of the Transalpine Celti and in 
Iberia are more profitable; formerly, however, they 
were seriously worked, for there was a gold mine at 
Vercelli too; Vercelli is a village near Ictumuli 
(this too a village), and both are near Placentia. So 
much, then, for my geographical description of the 
First Portion of Italy. 


I 


1, Ler us call the Second Portion that Liguria? 
which is in the Apennines themselves, situated 
between that Celtica which I have Just described and 
Tyrrhenia. It contains nothing worthy of detailed 


1 See 4. 1. 13, 4.2 1, 4. 6. 7, and 3. 2. 8. 
? Literally, ‘‘ Ligustica” (see 4, 6. 3, and 5. 1. 1). 


* ris, after ratrys, Corais omits ; 80 the later editors, 
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Zyouca Tepinyncews dEvov, mayv Ste Kxopnddv 
Cwot, Tpayeiay yhv dpodvtes Kal TKATTUVTES, 
ral 4 cal cud , 
parrov b€ AaTopouYTEs, WS pnae Llocesdwvios. 
, a 
Tpitoe 8 elot ouvexers rovrots of Tuppyrot, Ta 
, a na n 
media éxovTes TA péxpe Tov rotapod Tov TeBépt- 
Sos, eduCopevor TA pev Trpds fo parca, pépn TO 
morapd wéxpt THs exBodys avrod, kata 5é Oatepa 
7®@ Tuppnixe Kal da Sew meddyer, pel dé x 
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pevos THS Tuppyvias, ro 8 éde&fs Scoptfeov am’ 
auTis mparov péev THY "OuBprxyy, ela Tovs LaBi- 
yous kal Aarivous Tovs mpos TH  Popn péype THS 
maparias. mapaBeBrnvrar $6 ras TO TOTAUO 
‘ ‘ a “A \ , 3 , X 
pev kal tots Tuppyvols Kara awraTos, GAAjraLS Se 
Kata picos’ avéxovar Oé mpos Ta Arrévviva, Opn 
\ , a , A y a) 
7d wrnoidlovta TH’ Adpia mpaTot pev ot OpBpr- 
rol, peta 5¢ TOUTOUS SaBivor, rereutaio: 8 of THV 
Aarivny éxovres, apEdperot mavrTes aro TOD TOTA- 
fal LY n / a 
pod. 1% pev obv Tov ative yopa petatu KetTas 
rhs Te am) THY Ootiov maparias Mexpl TodEws 
: ol ? , 
Swoécons Kal ths ZaPivys (ra 8 "Qatia éativ 
2 ¢ a € é : a 2.9/7 _€ , 
ériveroy Ths Pops, ets 0 éxdidwaw o TiBepis 
map aut pveis), exteiveras 5& él pijeos méxpt 
ahs Kapravias cal Tov Savvitixav opdvr 7 é 
SaBlvn perakd tov Aativav xetTav kal TOY 
+] n > i \ > \ \ X 
OpBpicdy, éxteiverat 6é nal adth mpos TA Zav- 
viTinad dpn, Kal padAov cuvamret Tots "Amrevvivos 
roils kata Ovnativovs te xat TleAtyvous «ar 


A 


1 Umbria. 
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description except that the people live only in vil- 
lages, plowing and digging rough land, or rather, as 
Poseidonius says, quarrying stones. The Third Por- 
tion is contiguous to the Second—I mean the 
country of the T'yrrheni, who hold the plains that 
extend as far as the River Tiber and whose country 
is washed, on its eastern side (generally speaking), 
by the river as far as its mouth, and on the other 
side by the Tyrrhenian and Sardinian Sea. But the 
Tiber flows from the Apennine Mountains, and is 
fed by many rivers; for a part of its course it 
runs through Tyrrhenia itself, and in its course 
thereafter separates trom Tyrrhenia, first, Ombriea,! 
then, the country of the Sabini and also that part of 
Latium which is near Rome and extends as far as 
the coastline. These three latter lie approximately 
parallel to the river and Tyrrhenia in their breadth 
and also to one another in their length; and they 
reach up to those parts of the Apennine Mountains 
which closely approach the Adriatic, in this order: 
first, Ombrica, then, after Ombriea, the country of 
the Sabini, and, last, Latium,— all of them beginning 
at the river. Now the country of the Latini lies 
between the coastline that stretches from Ostia as 
far as the city of Sinuessa and the country of the 
Sabini (Ostia is the port-town of the Roman navy— 
the port into which the Tiber, after flowing past 
Rome, empties), although it extends lengthwise as 
far as Campania and the mountains of the Samnitae. 
But the country of the Sabini lies between that of 
the Latini and that of the Ombrici, although it too 
extends to the mountains of the Samnitae, or rather 
it joins that part of the Apennines which is in 
the country of the Vestini, the Peligni, and the 
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Mapoovs: of 8 ’OuBprxod péoot pev Keytar Tis 
re LaBivns Kat rhs Tuppnvias, péyps 8 Aptpivov 
cat ‘Paovévyns mpotaccy * drepBudrrovres Ta dp. 
Tuppnvol 6¢ mavovras bm’ avbtots rots dpeot Tots 
mepucretovow ex Ths Auyvotinis es Tov “Adpiar, 
amo tis otxelas apkduevor Oaratrys Kal Tob 
TiBéptd0s. 7a ad’ Exacta 58 buéEtper, aw’ atop 
TouTwy apEduevot, 

2. Of Tuppnvol rolvuy mapa Trois ‘Papatoss 
‘Erpodcxot nal Todaxor mpocayopetovrat. ai 
"EXAnves obTHS wvouacay abtods amd tod Tup- 
pnvod tod “Arvos, bs pact, Tov aTEiNavTOS éx 
Avdlas émoixous Sedpo. él yap ALpod Kal ado- 

fas 6 “Arus, els trav amroyovwy ‘Hpaxréovs xal 
Ouddrns, dvelv maidwv dvrwr, edrjpe Avddv pév 
natéoye, TO S& Tuppnv@ tov mrebw oveticas 
Nady eFéaterdev. €dOdv 82 tTHv Te Xapav ad 
éavrod Tuppnviav éxddece, Kal Sadbexa trodes 
Beticev, oixiatny emiatnoas Tapxwva, ad’ ob 
Tapxuvia 4 mods, bv Sid thy ex maidwy cuveoww 
moNuoy yeyervicOar pvOevouer, ToTE pév odV UG’ 
dy) pyeuove tartopevor péya layvor, xpovors & 
Sarepov SiarvOivar TO cvoTHLA evxos Kal KATA 
moves SiactracO jvat Bia Tov WANTLOXwpwv EelEav- 
ras: ob yap dv yopay evdaipova apértes TH Oadat- 
7 KaTd AnoTelay éréVevTo, Gddot mpos aAda 
Tpamopevor meddyn, ret, O7rov ye cupTVvevoatey, 


t npotaaiv, Corais, for xpootarw ; so the later editors. 


a TE 


i re 5. 4. 2. 
* The Tyrrhenian Sea. 
3 The Greek spelling is ‘ Tarkunia.” 
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Marsi.! And the country of the Ombrici lies between 
the country of the Sabini and Tyrrhenia, although it 
extends over the mountains as far as Ariminum and 
Ravenna. And Tyrrhenia, beginning at its proper 
sea? and the Tiber, ceases at the very foot of those 
mountains which enclose it from Liguria to the 
Adriatic. I shall treat the several parts, however, 
in detail, beginning with the Tyrrheni themselves. 
2. The Tyrrheni, then, are called among the 
Romans “ Etrusci” and “Tusci,” The Greeks, how- 
ever, so the story goes, named them thus after 
Tyrrhenus, the son of Atys, who sent forth colonists 
hither from Lydia: At a time of famine and dearth 
of crops, Atys, one of the descendants of Heracles 
and Omphale, having only two children, by a casting 
of lots detained one of them, Lydus, and, assembling 
the greater part of the people with the other, Tyr- 
rhenus, sent them forth, And when Tyrrhenus 
came, he not only called the country Tyrrhenia after 
himself, but also put Tarco in charge as “coloniser,” 
and founded twelve cities; Tarco, I say, after whom 
the city of Tarquinia® is named, who, on account of 
his sagacity from boyhood, is said by the myth- 
tellers to have been born with grey hair. Now at 
first the Tyrrheni, since they were subject to the 
orders of only one ruler, were very strong, but in 
later times, it is reasonable to suppose, their united 
government was dissolved, and the Tyrrheni, yield- 
ing to the violence of their neighbours, were 
broken up into separate cities; for otherwise they 
would not have given up a happy land and taken 
to the sea as pirates, different bands turning to 
different parts of the high seas; indeed, in all 
cases where they acted in concert, they were able, 
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icavod Foav ove dpivac0at novov Tods émuxerpobv- 
ras abrois,! Gdka Kal avrereyerpely vad paxpas 
otpateias moveicbat, peTa ss thy Hs ‘Pawns 
etiow Anpdparos adixvertat, Nady ayov éx Kopiv- 
Gov, nad ScEapévav adtov Tapxvvitadv ryevvg 
Aovxotpova & émrywpias yuvatkés. ‘yevopevos 
ip,? 7@ Bacidre? rdv “Popaiwr, 


dé “Aye@ Mapai 
piros éBacidrevoev obtos, Kal petavoudabn Aed- 
xios Tapxvvios Uplonos, éxdcpnae 8 obdv THY 
Tuppnviav kal abrés Kal 6 martip apoTepov, 6 
pev evropia Snuroupyav Tov cuvaxorovlnaavTwy 
oixobev, 6 de Tals éx THs ‘Pwpyns ddoppais. réye- 
rat 58 xad 6 OpiapBixds Koopos Kal bmatiKes Ka 
dmdOs 6 TO apyovtav éx Tapxuvlwv Sedpo pere- 
veyOfvar kal paBdsor Kat merexets Kal TadTLYyES 
Kah (epoTrotias Kat payTixy Kal povatr? bon Sypo- 
cia ypavrat ‘Pwpator. rovtou 8 vids Hv 6 Sevte- 
pos Tapxuvios, 6 SovrepBos, Ootep kal TeAevTatos 
Baotrevoas ékérece. Topoivas 8, 6 Tav Kvrov- 
civeav Bactdevs, ToAEwWs Tuppnvidos, Kkarayew 
aitov emiyerpioas 8: SrAwy, ovy. olos Te 7Y, 
xatrarvadpevos rhv exOpav amprOe piros pera 
Tephs Kal SwpeGv peyadwv. 

3. Ilep) peév rijs émepaveias tev Tuppyvay tabra 
ea) ery Ta ToIs Kasperavois mpayOerta’ nai yap 
rovs érévras THY ‘Paynv Taddras careroheunoay, 


1 girois, Xylander, for abrods; so the later editors. 
2 Mapxl, Corais, for Mdpxp; so the later editors. 


a 


1 Demaratus became the ruler of the city (8 6. 20). 
2 In the legendary history of Rome, Lucumo was made 
king by the Senate and people in 615 8.0. 
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not only to defend themselves against those who 
attacked them, but also to attack in turn and to 
make long expeditions. But it was after the found- 
ing of Rome that Demaratus arrived, bringing with 
him a host of people from Corinth; and, since he 
was received by the Tarquinians,! he married a 
native woman, by whom he begot Lucumo, And 
since Lucumo had proved a friend to Ancus Marcius, 
the king of the Romans, he was made king,’ and 
his name was changed to Lucius Tarquinius Priscus, 
Be that as it may, he too adorned Tyrrhenia, as his 
father had done before him—the father by means of 
the goodly supply of artisans who had accompanied 
him trom home and the son by means of the 
resources supplied by Rome. It is further said that 
the triumphal, and consular, adornment, and, in a 
word, that of all the rulers, was transferred to Rome 
from Tarquinii,? as also fasces, axes, trumpets, sacri- 
ficial rites, divination, and all music publicly used 
by the Romans, This Tarquinius was the father of 
the second Tarquinius, the “Superbus,” who was 
the last of the kings and was banished.‘ Porsinas, 
the king of Clusium,5 a Tyrrhenian city, undertook 
to restore him to the throne by force of arms, but 
was unable to do so, although he broke up the 
personal enmity against himself and departed as 
friend, along with honour and large gifts. 

3. Thus much for the lustre of the Tyrrheni, And 
still to be recorded are the achievements of the 
Caeretani:® they defeated in war those Galatae who 


3 The same as ‘‘ Tarquinia,” 5. 2. 2. 

4 509 Bo. 5 Now Chiuai, 

* Their city was Caere, one of the twelve founded by 
Tyrrhenus, 
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amvotaw émiBéuevos cata LaBivous, cat & rap’ 
Ld f a: e 7 3 cal é » 
exovtov EhaBov Pwpaiwy éxeivoe Nupupa axovTas 
adetrovro: mpos S& TovTOLs Tols KaTapuyovTas 
map’ abrovs éx ths ‘Pons éowoar nal 70 abdva- 
Tov wip kal tas THs “Eorias lepelas. of ev odv 
¢ a ~ 
Pwpator 81a rods tore havrws Siocxodytas THY 
Tod ovy ixavas dropynpovedoat THY YapLW av- 
rois Soxovat’ oAdtTeiay yap Sovres ovK dvéypa- 
wav eis Tods ToAkiTas, dAAA Kal TOs ddAOUG TOUS 
My peréyovtas Ths icovomias els Tas SérTOvs éFa- 
pitov ras Katpetavav. mapa 8& rots “EAAnow 
> f e / wv /, > , 
evdoxinoey 4 Toms attn Sid Te avdpelay Kal 
Sixacoctvny' trav te yap AnoTypiwy atécyero, 
kaimep Suvapevn warstatoy, kal IlvGot rov ’*AyuaA- 
Nalwv Kadrovpevov avéOnne Onoavpov. “AyvrAda 
yap wvoudtero To mpoTtepov 4 viv Karpéa, kal 
Néyerat LeXacyav xticpa Tay éx Oetrarias apey- 
péevov' trav b& Avddv olmrep Tuppnvol perwvo- 
padcOncay, émiatpatevadvtwy ois *Ayuddutos, 
mpoctav TH Teixer TLS emuvOdveTo Tovvona THs 
movews, Tov & ard Tod teiyous Merraday Tivos 
ayt) Tov amoxpivacBat mpocayopevcavtos avTov 
yaipe, SeEdpuevor Tov olwvoyv ot Tuppnvol rotrov 
ddodcav Thy TOY peTwvopacav. » 5é obta 
4 3 \ Ld a v , , 

Nappa Kal émipavyns modus viv Lyvn owler povor, 

1 390 B.c. 

2 That is, the right of suffrage, ius suffragit. 

3 Roman citizens themselves, when disfranchised by the 


censor, were enrolled in the Tabulae Caeritum, and hence the 
odium. # Delphi. 5 See 9. 3. 8. 
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had captured Rome,! having attacked them when 
they were in the country of the Sabini on their way 
back, and also took away as booty from the Galatae, 
against their will, what the Romans had willingly 
given them; in addition to this, they saved all who 
fled to them for refuge from Rome, and the immortal 
fire, and the priestesses of Vesta. The Romans, it is 
true, on account of the bad managers which the city 
had at the time, do not seem to have remembéred 
the favour of the Caeretani with sufficient gratitude, 
for, although they gave them the right of citizenship, 
they did not enroll them among the citizens, and 
even used to relegate all others who had no share in 
the equal right? to “the Tablets of the Caeretani,” 3 
Among the Greeks, however, this city was in good 
repute both for bravery and for righteousness; for 
it not only abstained from all piracy, although 
particularly well fitted therefor, but also set up 
at Pytho* what is called ‘the treasury © of the 
Agyllaei”; for what is now Caerea® was formerly 
called Agylla, and is said to have been founded by 
Pelasgi who had come from Thessaly. But when 
those Lydians whose name was changed to Tyrrheni 
marched against the Agyllaei, one of them approached 
the wall and inquired what the name of the city was, 
and when one of the Thessalians on the wall, instead 
of replying to the inquiry, saluted him with a 
“Chaere,” ’ the Tyrrheni accepted the omen, and, on 
capturing the city, changed its name accordingly, 
But the city, once so splendid and illustrious, now 
preserves mere traces of its former self; and the hot 
springs near by, which are called Caeretanian 


* The proper Latin spelling was “ Caere,” 
7 The regular Greek word of salutation, 
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evavdpet 8 adtis waddov 72 adrnolov Oepud, & 
kanrovat Kacperavd, dd tovs pottdvtas Oeparretas 
xapiv. | 

4, Tods 88 Weracryous, ore pev dpyatov te pidov 
kata thy ‘EXXdba Tacav émemdrace* Kal pddt- 
ora mapa trois Atodetot Tois cata @ertrariay, 
Spodoyovow &mavres oxedov TE. vouitew 8é d7- 
aw "Epopos To avéxabey Apxddas ovtas éréo Gat 
oTpaTioTeKoy Biov, els dé ri auray aywyny 7 po- 
TpémovTas ToAAOUS ATragL TOV dvopatos “eTabov- 
pat kai Todd éruddveray KTHoacIar Kal mapa 
rois "EXAnot nab mapa toils dddots, wap’ Scous 
more dduypévor TeT VX} KATL. Kal yap THs Kpyrns 
Zrotcot yeyovacw, &s pyow”Opnpos' Aeyet yoov 
’‘OSveceds mpos Tnvedomrny’ 


Darn 8 @rov yrdooa pepsypevn ev pep 
"Axatol, 

dy 8 Eredxpyntes weyarnropes, év S¢ Kudwves, 

Aaptées re Tpexdixes, Siot te Tledacyot. 


(Od. 19. 175) 


kal 75 TeXacyicdv "Apyos } @erraria déyerat, TO 
petakv Tav éxBorav Tod Unveod cal Tov Oeppo- 
mudov ws THs spewis THs Kara Iivdov, Bib 3 
endptar Tov Tomer ToUTwy Tous Ilda ayous. ‘Tov 
re Aia rov Awdwvaiov abtos 60 romtys ovopdtet 
TleAaoyexov 


Zed ava, Awdwvaie, Meracrytxé. 


(Zl. 16. 283) 
moXndo? 88 Kad Ta "Hrreipotixd evn Neracyina 
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Springs, have a greater population than it has 
because of those who visit the Springs for the 
cure.? . 

4. As for the Pelasgi, almost all agree, in the first 
place, that some ancient tribe of that name spread 
throughout the whole of Greece, and particularly 
among the Aeolians of Thessaly, Again, Ephorus 
says that he is of the opinion that, since they were 
originally Arcadians, they chose a military life, and _ 
that, in converting many peoples to the same mode 
of life, they imparted their name to all, and thus 
acquired great glory, not only among the Greeks, but 
also among all other peoples whithersoever they had 
chanced’ to come. For example, they prove to haye 
been colonisers of Crete, as Homer Says; at any rate, 
Odysseus says to Penelope: “ But one tongue with 
others is mixed; there‘ dwell Achaeans, there 
Cretans of the old stock, proud of heart, there 
Cydonians, and Dorians too, of waving plumes, and 
goodly Pelasgians.” And Thessaly is called “the 
Pelasgian Argos” (I mean that part of it which lies 
between the outlets of the Peneius River and 
Thermopylae as far as the mountainous country of 
Pindus), on account of the fact that the Pelasgi 
extended their rule over these regions, Further, the 
Dodonaean Zeus is by the poet himself named 
“ Pelasgian” : “OQ Lord Zeus, Dodonaean, Pelasgian,” 
And many have called also the tribes of Epirus 


1 Now, apparently, Bagni del Sasso. 3 Cp. 5. 2. 9. 
* Op. “ Pelargi,” p. 347. * Crete. 


1 For édrexdaace, Meineke, following E (which also reads 
HeAacyol, pidov dpxaioy Kal xard thy ‘EAAdSa waoav), reads 
dxizoAdcay, — 
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elpjxacty, as Kal péypt dedpo érapEdvrav Tleva- 
ayous Te ToNNOUS Kal THY Apwwv dvopnata, * KaNE- 
caves, of boTepov am’ éxeivwv mora tav eOveyv 
eradvupa memoujcace Kal yap THY Aéo ov Iera- 
oviav eipyxact, Kal Tols ev TH Tpwdde KirrEev 
¢ v e f 

’Opunpos elpnxe Tovs opopous Tledacryous* 

‘Imrdboos 8 dye boda Teracyav éyxectpopor, 

rav, ob Adpicay épiBwraxa varetaac kop. 

(II, 2. 840) 
7@ 8 Eddpo rod?* && "Apxadtas elvar 70 pidov 
rodro ipkev ‘Haiodos. dyot yap" 
vieis éFeyévovto Avxdovos avrOéoto, 
&v mote Tixte LleAacyos. 
(loc. incert.) 
Alaydros & ee rob mept Mucijvas "Apyous dnolv 
dy Inéricw 4% Aavator 76. yévos abTav. Kal THY 
Tlerorévyncov 88 Tedacytay dnolv “Edopos «X1}- 
Ofvat, Kal Evpemidnys 8 év "Apxerd@ pyatv ort 

Aavass 6 revtnKovta Ouyatépwv Tatnp 

erdav és "Apyos geno’ * "Ivayou Tom, 

1 For évézara, Groskurd reads svonaotl(; Meineke, bvoua. 

2 793, Corais, following no, for 7é (AB), 7¢ (C2); so the 
later editors. 

? For #, Meineke reads kal. 

4 The reading of the MSS. is ganow (Miiller-Diibner, Jnd, 
Var. Lect.). All the editors since Xylander, except Corais 
and Du Theil (who read @xyoev), read gio’. Jones reads 
Pune’s 

1 Hippothous was the son of ‘‘Lethus Pelasgus” (Jliad 
2, 843, and 17. 288), In 13. 3. 2 Strabo takes Homer, in the 
passage above quoted, to mean Larisa Phryconis, the ‘‘ Larisa 


near Cyme,” which latter is now Lamurtkeui. On ‘‘ Larisa 
Phryconis,” see 9, 5. 19 
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“ Pelasgian,” because in their opinion the Pelasgi 
extended their rule even as far as that. And, 
further, because many of the heroes were called 
“ Pelasgi” by name, the people of later times have, 
from those heroes, applied the name to many of the 
tribes; for example, they have called the island of 
Lesbos “ Pelasgia,” and Homer has called « Pelasgi”’ 
the people that were neighbours to those Cilicians 
who lived in the Troad: “And Hippothous led 
the tribes of spear-fighting Pelasgi, those Pelasgi 
who inhabited deep-soiled Larissa.”1 But Ephorus’ 
authority for the statement that this race originated 
in Arcadia was Hesiod; for Hesiod says: “And sons 
were born of god-like Lycaon, who, on a time, was 
begotten by Pelasgus.” Again, Aeschylus, in his 
Suppliants,? or else his Danaan Women, says that the 
race of the Pelasgi originated in that Argos which is 
round about Mycenae.4 And the Peloponnesus too, 
according to Ephorus, was called « Pelasgia,”> And 
Euripides too, in his Archelaus,® says; « Danaus, the 
father of fifty daughters, on coming into Argos,? 
took up his abode in the city of Inachus,’ and 
® Hiketides 16 ff. and 250 ff. 

® The Danaan Women (Danaides) is no longer extant. 

* That is, the district of Argos, in which Mycenae as well as 
the city of Argos were situated (see 8. 6. 5~10). 

’ The Peloponnesus was called “Argos” as well as 
‘*Pelasgia” (8. 6. 5). 

§ The Archelaus is no longer extant. 

7 Again the district of Argos, elsewhere (8, 6, 8) called 
“ Argeia,” 

* The ‘‘city of Inachus”—so called from Inachus, the first 
king of Argos—was the city of Argos. Bya slight change in 
the Greek most of the editors (see note 4 on opposite page) 
emend ‘‘took up his ahode in” to “ founded,” presumably on 
the ground that Strabo later says ‘* Danaus founded the 
acropolis” (Argos) ‘‘of the Argives” (8. 6. 9). 
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Tlevacyidras 8 dvopacpévous 76 mply 
Aavaods Kareiabat vopov &0nn’ av’ ‘EXAdoa. 


(Fr. 228, Nauck) 


*Ayricreldns 88 mpdrous dyolv adtods TA mept 
Afuvov Kat “IpBpov xticas, kad 8) TovTwY Twas 
kal pera Tuppynvod”Aruos eis THY "Itadiay ovva- 
pat. Kat of tH’ ArOida ovyypayartes taTopovat 
mep) tov Iedacydv, os Kal "AOnynar yevopevav 
Tay Tleracyar,! Sia 88 TO TraviTas elvat Kab 
Slenv dpvéor emiportay ep’ obs eruxe totrous Ile- 
Aapyods bd Tay ’ArTiKay Kno fvat. 

5, Tas 58 Tuppyvias wijcos wey To peyioTov elvai 
dace thy wapadiav aro Aobvns péxpe ‘Qatiwv 
Stayudtov mov Kab mevrakocioy oTadiav, TAATOS 
88 rob jylaous ekaTrov TO Mpos Tots Speci. eis 
pap odv Iicas dard Aovvns qrglous TOY TETPAKO- 
clov otadiov eloly, éevredbev 8 els Ovodartéppas 
Staxdctot dySonKkovTa, Tad § évOévde ets Ilordo- 
vrov dunxoatos éBSoprxovTa, éx Se TlomAwviou eis 
Kécav eyyis dxtaxdatot, ot 68 éFaxdctol pace. 
TloxvBios & ode? elvas rods mavtas xUALOUS TpLa- 


1 Meineke relegates the second rap Medagyav to the foot 
of the page, perhaps rightly. 

3 Kramer inserta ed after otk; 80 Muller-Diibner. Meineke 
emends eva: to ed xal, perhaps rightly. 


Fa a 

1 Androtion, Philochorus, and others ; only fragments of 
their works remain. 

2 « Atthis” was the old name of Attica, from Atthis, the 
daughter of the mythical king Cranaus (Cp. 9. 1. 18). 

8 Op. 9. 1, 18 and 9% 2 3 
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throughout Greece he laid down a law that all 
people hitherto named Pelasgians were to be called 
Danaans.” And again, Anticleides says that they 
were the first to settle the regions round about 
Lemnos and Imbros, and indeed that some of these 
sailed away to Italy with Tyrrhenus the son of Atys. 
And the compilers! of the histories of The Land of 
Atthis® give accounts of the Pelasgi, believing that 
the Pelasgi were in fact at Athens too, although the 
Pelasgi were by the Attic people called “ Pelargi,” ¢ 
the compilers add, because they were wanderers and, 
like birds, resorted to those places whither chance 
led them, 

5. They say that the maximum length of Tyr- 
rhenia—the coastline from Luna as far as Ostia——is 
about two thousand five hundred stadia, and its 
breadth (I mean its breadth near the mountains 6) 
less than half its length. Now from Luna to Pisa 
the distance is more than four hundred stadia; and 
thence to Volaterrae, two hundred and eighty; and 
again, from here to Poplonium, two hundred and 
seventy ; and from Poplonium to Cosa,’ nearly eight 
hundred, though some say six hundred, Polybius, 
however, says the total number of stadia® is not so 


* Literally, ‘‘Storke,” 

* Cp. 9. 1. 18, where Strabo refers to the Pelasgi as having 
‘*gojourned” at Athens, 

* “Near the mountains” is very indefinite, but in § 9 
following Strabo applies the same phrase to the city of 
Arretium, adding that this city ‘is farthest of all in the 
interior.” In the present passage, therefore, he clearly means 
that the line of greatest breadth runs to the Apennines near 
Arretium—which is correct, 

” Often called ‘*Cossa”; go in § 8 following. 

* From Luna to Cosa. 
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xoclous Tptdxovta Aéyet. TovTwY 5 7 pev Aovva 
modus GoT) Kad ALpnv, Karodar 8 of” EXdyves Ledzj- 
uns Mpéva Kal Tomy. 7 Bev OdY TOALS Ov peyadn, 
6 88 Aphy péytotos Te Kal KaAALCTOS, éy avT@ 
mepieywv Trelous ALuwEvas, ayyiBabets mwavtas, 


olov dy yévorTo oppnTnpLov dadnarroxpatnodvTov 


avOpomav ToravTns pev Garadtrns, Toaodroy dé 
xpovov. MepuxdeleT at 8 6 Aepy épeaiy irnrots, 
a WY Ta TENAYN KATOTTTEVETAL KAL 3) apow Kat 
rhs jidvos éxatépwhev Tord pépos. pérarra Sé 
riGov devKod Te Kal Totxidou yAavKilovTos TO- 
gabra Tt éott Kal tydLKadTa, povortBous éxdu- 
Sévra wrdKas Kal GTUAOUS, BTE TA THELTTA TOV 
éxmper@v épywv TaV ev TH ‘Pwpn cal tals ddrats 
méreow evtedber eye Thy Kopnyiayy Kai ydp 
edekdyaryos éotiv 7 AtBos, THY peTradrrov vrEepKel- 
pévov Ths OararrTys awrnatov, ex 88 THs OadatTns 


nee LE 


1 Strabo postpones his estimates of the remaining distances 
(Cosa-Gravisci~Purgi~Ostia), totalling (about) 740 stadia, to 
§ 8 following. Following Grosk urd, Meineke unwarrantedly 
indicates a lacuna in the text immediately after ‘‘some say 
six hundred,” thinking Strabo must have added at that point 
the distance from Cosa to Ostia. Thus he makes the figures 
of Polybius (whose original statement, unfortunately, is now 
lost) apply to the entire distance from Luna to Ostia. But 
oy measurement on Kiepert’s wall-mapof Ancient Italy, 1380 
siadia proves to be a very close estimate for the distance, 
along the coastal-roads from Luna to Cosa. 

3 Phat is, ‘‘ Harbour of the Moon” (‘* Moon-Harbour”). 
ue ‘Harbour of Menestheus” (3, 1. 9) and ‘Harbour of 

onoecus” (4. 6, 3), each phrase meaning the city as well 
as the harbour. The Gulf of Spezia (its dimensions are 
seven miles by three) is one of the finest harhours in the 
world. It is the chief station of the Italian navy, and has 
at its head a dockyard and arsenal. 
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much as one thousand three hundred and thirty. 
Of these, take first Luna; it is a city and also 
a harbour, and the Greeks call the city as well 
as the harbour “Harbour of Selene.”2 ‘The city, 
indeed, is not large, but the harbour is both very 
large and very beautiful, since it includes within 
itself several harbours, all of them deep up to the 
very shore,—just such a place as would naturally 
become the naval base of a people who were masters 
of so great a sea for so long a time. And the 
harbour is shut in all round by high mountains, 
from which the high seas are to be seen, as also 
Sardo,? and a considerable stretch of the shore on 
either side. And the quarries of marble,‘ both white 
and mottled bluish-grey marble, are so numerous, and 
of such quality (for they yield monolithic slabs and 
columns), that the material for most of the superior 
works of art® in Rome and the rest of the cities are 
supplied therefrom ;® and, indeed, the marble is easy 
to export, since the quarries lie above the sea and 


* Sardinia. Tozer (Selections, p. 144) thinks Strabo must 
have meant Corsica, since Sardinia is 180 miles distant. 

* Now the quarries of Carrara. 

* For specific references to Roman “works of art” in 
stone, see 5, 3. 8, 

* For a full discussion of stones of all kinds, and their 
uses at Rome and elsewhere, see the Natural History of 
Pliny, Book XXXVI, Seo also W. G. Renwick’s Marble 
and Marble Working (1909), pp. 20 ff. and 69 ff. Dr. J.S. 
Flett (Zncyc. Brit., s.v, ‘‘ Marble”) says: ‘*Stone from this 
district was employed in Rome for architectural purposes in 
the time of Augustus, but the finer varieties, adapted to the 
needs of the sculptor, were not discovered until some time 
later.” The best works of Michelangelo and Canova were 
executed in Carrara marble; and the best sculptors of to-day 
prefer to use this particular marble, 
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Siadeyouevov Tod TeBépios thy Kody: Kal THY 
Eurelav thy els Tas oixodopas ceApdtuv ebbuTa- 
Tov Kal evpnnertdrov 1 Tuppnvia xopyyet THY 
mrelatnv, 76 Tota Katdyouca éK TAY oper 
ebObs. peta£d 58 Aovvns Kal ions 6 Maxpas* 
éoti,? & mépare ths Tuppnvias nab ris Atyvote- 
Kis Kéxpyvrar Tov cuyypapéwy Toddol. 7 dé 
Tica xricpa pév ears Tov ev [edorovynew Ica- 
réav, of peta Néotopos émt “Ikuov orpatevoavtes 
Kata tov avdrrdovy® érrav7iOncay, of per els TO 
Merarévriov, of 8 eis tiv Uueodriv, aravtes 
Tlvvos xarovpevor. Svety 5é woTapay Ketras pe- 
raki kat abtiy thy cupBoriv, “Apvov Te Kar 
Aicapos,* dv 6 wav & "Appntiov déperat Todvs, 
ody) mas, Gra Tprxh sxiaOeis, 0 S é« Tap 
"Arevviver dpav' cupmecovtes 5 eis ev pelP pov 
petewpifovaw dddjrous Tals avtiKoTrais él To- 
codrov hate Tovs étl Tay jLovey éctaras aupo- 
répwv pnd’ Erepov bd Oatkpou xabopacbat, aor 
avaynn Svcavatrwra éx Oadarrns elvac’ oTAOLOL 
8 cio) rod dvdmdou epi elxoct. pvOevover 8, 
Ste mMpOtov ex TOV dp@v ot ToTapol KatepépovTo 
obrot, orvopévous bro rev ertxwpiov, Mi) TUTE 


1 Mdxpas, Kramer, for Mdxpys, (cp. Aovplas, 4. 6. 5); so the 
later editors. 

2 xwplov, after orl, C. Miiller deletes (see Ind. Var. Lect. 
p. 969). 
3 gy, after avdrAovy, Xylander deletes; so the later editors. 
4 Atcapos, Cluver, for Afoapos; so most of the editors, 
including Meineke. 
Re 

1 Since the old city of Luna (now in ruins) was some five 
miles south of the Macra, and atill farther south of the 
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near it, and since the Tiber in its turn takes up the 
cargo from the sea and conveys it to Rome. And 
the wooden material for the buildings, in beams that 
are very straight and very long, is for the most part 
supplied by Tyrrhenia, since by means of the river 
it can be brought down directly from the mountains. 
Now between Luna! and Pisa is the Macras,? which 
many of the historians have used as the boundary 
between Tyrrhenia and Liguria? As for Pisa, it 
was founded by those Pisatae who lived in the 
Peloponnesus, who made the expedition to Nium 
with Nestor and on the return voyage went astray, 
some to Metapontium, and others to the territory 
of Pisa, though all of them were called Pylians. 
Pisa is situated between, and at the very confluence 
of, two rivers, the Arnus and the Ausar, of which 
the former runs from Arretium, with great quantities 
of water (not all in one stream, but divided into 
three streams), and the latter from the Apennine 
Mountains; and when they unite and form one 
stream they heave one another up so high by their 
mutual resistance that two persons standing on the 
opposite banks cannot even see each other; and 
hence, necessarily, voyages inland from the sea are 
difficult to make; the length of the voyage is about 
twenty stadia. And the following fable is told: 
when these rivers first began to flow down from the 
mountains, and their course was being hindered by 
the natives for fear that they would unite in one 


harbour, Strabo must either have meant the harbour, not 
the city, of Luna, or else have thought the city was situated 
on the harbour. 
* The River Macra. 
é bd _ Pliny, 3.7 and 3. 8; Livy, 39. 32, 40, 41; Florus, 
. 3, 4, 
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odvres eis bv Katakrvlorev THy yopar, brorxyér Bat 
yh Katakdicev nai puddtat thy mist. Soxei 
8 4 modus edtuyjoal tote, Kal viv ode adoket did 
re ebxapmiay kal Ta ALBoupyeia Kal THY UAnv THD 
vaurrnyioiuor, Ff TO wey Taraov éypavTo mpos 
Tous Kata Oddatrav Kwdvvous’ Kal yap paxlpo- 
repot Tuppnvanitfptay, cal mapwgvvar QUTOUS OL 
Aiyves, twovnpol yelroves Tapa mevpav dytes® 
vov dt 7d wréov els Tas olKodouds avadioxerat 
Tas év ‘Popn, xav tais éravreot, Bactheta xata- 
oxevatopevwy Ieporxa. 

6. Tav 58 Ovorareppavar 7 pev yopa ruCerat 
Th Oardrtn, To 88 xtiopa ev pdpayys Babeia: 
Addos eotiv Urypndos meplepnpvos TavTn, THY KO- 
pur erimedos, eff iSputat To Telos THS TONEWS. 
4 8 én aitiv dvdBaots Tevtexaidena oTadiov 
dor ard tis Bdcews, dfela mace nal xarerr?}. 
évrab0a avvéctna dy twes TOY Tuppnrvav kai Tov 
mpoyeypappévov ord Luda: WrnpwcarTes dé 
rérrapa Tdypata orpatias' dieTh xpovoy émo- 
AopKjOncav, lO’ trdamovdor wapexwpnaav Tob 
tomov. 7d 58 Ilomdcviov em’ axpas UnrAs topu- 
Tal, KaTeppwyvias eis THY Oddacaay Kal yepporn- 
avtovans, modopkiay Kal abd dedeypevov mept 
rods avTovs KaLpous. TO pev ody ToALyviOY Tay 
gpnudv core iy TOV Lepa@v Kal KaToLKLay orlywn, 
7 8 énivetov oixetrat Bédtiov, Tpos TH pin Tov 


1 grparias, Corais, for orparelas ; 80 the later editors. 


a LF 


1 The number of men in these battalions is uncertain, 
since the Greek word might mean any regular body of 
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stream and deluge the country, the rivers promised 
not to deluge it and kept their pledge. Again, 
Pisa is reputed to have been prosperous on a time, 
and at the present time it is not without repute, on 
account of its fertility, its stone-quarries, and its 
timber for ship-building ; in ancient times, indeed, 
they utilised this latter material to meet the perils 
that faced them on the sea (for they were, to begin 
with, more warlike than the Tyrrheni, and their 
warlike spirit was sharpened by the Ligures, bad 
neighbours living at their flank), but at the present 
time most of it is being used up on the buildings at 
Rome, and also at the villas, now that people are 
devising palaces of Persian magnificence. 

6. As for the Volaterrani, their country is washed 
by the sea and their settlement is in a deep ravine ; 
in the ravine there is a high hill, which is precipitous 
on all sides and flat on the crest, and it is on this 
hill that the walls of the city are situated. The 
ascent from the base to the crest is fifteen stadia, 
an ascent that is sharp all the way up, and difficult 
tomake. This is where some of the Tyrrheni and 
of those who had been proscribed by Sulla assembled ; 
and, on filling out four battalions,! they withstood a 
siege for two years, and even then retired from the 
place only under a truce. As for Poploniuin, it is 
situated on a high promontory that makes an abrupt 
descent into the sea and forms a peninsula; it too 
sustained a siege at about the same time as 
Volaterrae. Now although the town is wholly desert 
except for the temples and a few dwellings, the 
port-town, which has a little harbour and two docks 


soldiers (as often), or a maniple (cp. Polybius 6, 24), or even 
a legion (cp, Cassius Dio 71. 9), 
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Bpous Aupénov exov Kab vewootxous So" Kal? 
Soxel por povn tav Tuppyvidoy trav Tararév 
ct f 4 ? nw fal ? ¢ a 
aitn médkeov én ait TH Oardrrtp idpdcPar 
alttov & earl 7d Ths ywpas aripevov Srowep 
ravrdmacw epevyov of xtiatar THY OddraTTaP, 7) 
mpoeBdddovto épipata po? adtis, ote py 
Addupov Eroipov éxnelsOar toils emuTrevoacw. 
kote 58 kab Ouvvoaxoretoy Uwd TH akpa. KaTO- 
/ a 
mrevetar 8 amo ths wodews ToppwOey per Kal 
4 e ’ ? / 2» ¢ 4 tes 4 
pores 4 Lapdo, éyyurépw & 4 Kupvos, efnxovta 
mas Siéyovca THs Lapddvos aotadtous, monu &é 
padrov Tovtwy 4 Aldaria: 7) ® MpoceXecTépa TH 
ameip éativ, bcov Tpiaxocious Siéxovoea ata- 
Sious, Scous Kal TAs Képvov Siéxer. dpiotov 8 
adernptov rodTo 7) xwplov cor éml Tas Tpels TAS 
hexPelaas vious. eldopev de kal TavTas pes, 
3 4 2oN \ f 4 : 4 
avaBdvres éri to Tom\wvior, kal petarrAa Tiva 
év tH ywpa éxrcrerppéva. eidopev Se wal TOUS 
épyatouévous toy aldnpov tov éx THs Aldarias 
, 
kopttouevov' od yap Suvatat avdAdTaiver Dat 
Kapuvevduevos ev TH veo" xopiteras 8 evOds &x 
1 S40' xal, Meineke, for 8fo raf ; so Miiller—Diibner. 
2 Meineke emends xpds to pd, following Corais. 


8 % Meineke inserts; Casaubon, Kramer, and Miiller- 
Diibner insert yép before r7. 


1 Corsica. * Elba. 

8 Literally, ‘oiled together” ; hence not ‘‘melted to- 
gether” merely (the meaning given by the dictionaries and 
the editors in general), or ‘‘ reduced to iron bars” (Casaubon 
and du Theil). Strabo speaks of ‘‘iron,” not ‘‘iron-ore ” 3 
and he does not mean to say that iron-ore was not xmelted 
at all on the island. Indeed, Diodorus Siculus (5. 13) tells 
us in detail how the people there broke up the masses of 
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at the base of the mountain, is better peopled; and 
in my opinion this is the only one of the ancient 
Tyrrhenian cities that was situated on the sea itself; 
and my reason is the country’s lack of harbours— 
precisely the reason why the founders would avoid 
the sea altogether, or else would throw forward 
defences towards the sea, so as not to be exposed, 
a ready prey, to any who might sail against them. 
Again, beneath the promontory there is a place for 
watching the tunny-fish. And in looking down 
from the city you can see, albeit from afar and 
with difficulty, the island of Sardo, and, nearer, the 
island of Cyrnus? (about sixty stadia distant from 
Sardo), and, much better than these, the island 
of Aethalia;2 Aethalia is closer to the mainland, 
since it is distant only about three hundred stadia, 
the same as its distance from Cyrnus. This place 
is the best point of departure from the mainland 
to the three aforesaid islands. I myself saw these 
islands when I went up to Poplonium, and also 
some mines out in the country that had failed. 
And I also saw the people who work the iron that 
is brought over from Aethalia; for it cannot be 
brought into complete coalescence 3 by heating in 
the furnaces on the island; and it is brought over 
‘‘iron-rock,” and “burnt” and ‘‘melted” the pieces in 
‘* ingenious furnaces”; how they divided the resulting mass 
into lumps of convenient size, in form similar to large 
sponges; and how they sold the lumps to merchants, who 
took them over to the various markets on the mainland. 
Hence Strabo is thinking primarily of the high temperature 
necessary to bring the iron from a brittle and spongy to a 
softand tough texture ; but for the lack of wood on the island 
(see Beckmann on Aristot. Mirab. c. 95) any further working 
of the iron there was wholly impracticable. On the kinds 
of iron and how to temper it, see Pliny 34. 41. 
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Tov petddrov els thy Hreipov. Todtd te dy 
mapdsofov  viioos éyer Kal TO Ta dpvypata 
dvatdnpodcbar Tad TH Kpovp Ta peTaddev- 
Oévra, xabdrep Tos TAaTapavds hace Tous év 
‘Pod Kal thy év Tape meTpay THD pappapov cal 
ras év Ivdois Gdas, ds dyno Kretrapxos. ot’ ody 
"Epatocbévns dpbas 6 dycas pty Kadopicbar pyre 
tiv Kipvov é« tis nrreipov pjte THY Lapdova, ovT’ 
’"Apteuidwpos 6 diaas év xLALoLs elvan Kal diaxo- 
alow otadios TeAayias auhotépas. Kal yap et 
qTiow, huiv ye ov dv inipkay oparal 4\ ent 
rocoiTov, ep dcov cageis Ewpdvto, Kal padtoTa 
4 Kupvos. @ote 8¢ xata thy Aldariav ALuny 
"Apygos amd tis "Apyois, ds gaciw: éxeice yap 
wredoat THY THs Kipens olxnow bnrobvta Tov 
"Idcova, ths Mydelas eOedovens ideiy tHv Deav® 
cal 8) Kal tev dmooTNeyyopatewy TayévT@v & 
érotovy of “Apyovaitat, Siapévery Ets nal viv 
Statrouxirous Tas em) THs Proves ydous. ai be 
rotadrat pvOorrotiar Texunpia TOY Aeyowévov UP’ 
Auov iow, Ste ov mavra” Opnoos adros émratrev, 
GN dxovwov Opvdroupevwy THY ToLovTwWY TOANMY 
aires mpoceriber unkn Siactnarwy kal éxtoTc- 


1 #, the reading of the MSS., Jones retains; others delete. 
2 Ina letter to Forbiger, Meineke suggested @elay for dedv; 
and Forbiger so reads. 


i 


1 ‘Immediately from the mines” might imply, of course, 
that the particular supply that went to Poplonium was, 
according to Strabo, merely ore as dug from the mines. 

2 Aristotle (Afirab. 0. 93), speaking of this same island, 
says, on the authority of others, that what was once a 
copper mine gave out, and that long thereafter iron appeared 
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immediately from the mines to the mainland.? 
However, this is not the only remarkable thing 
about the island; there is also the fact that the 
diggings which have been mined are in time filled 
up again,” as is said to be the case with the ledges 
of rocks in Rhodes, the marble-rock in Paros, and, 
according to Cleitarchus, the salt-rock in India.? 
Neither, then, is Eratosthenes correct, when he says 
that neither Cyrnus nor Sardo can be seen from 
the mainland, nor Artemidorus, when he says that 
both islands lie in the high sea within twelve 
hundred stadia; for even supposing they were visible 
to some people at that distance, they could not 
have been so to me, at least, or else not to the 
extent of their being seen clearly, and particularly 
Cyrnus, Again, there is at Aethalia a Portus Argous,4 
from the ship “ Argo,” as they say; for when Jason, 
the story goes, was in quest of the abode of Circe, 
because Medea wished to see the goddess, he sailed 
to this port ; and, what is more, because the scrapings, 
which the Argonauts formed when they used their 
strigils, became congealed, the pebbles on the shore 
remain variegated still to this day.. Now mythical 
stories of this sort are proofs of what I have been 
saying: that Homer was not wont to fabricate 
everything on his own account, but, because he heard 
many such stories told over and over again, he was 
wont on his own account to add to them by lengthen- 
ing the distances and making the settings more 
remote; and that, just as he threw the setting of 


in the same mine—‘‘the iron which is now used by the 
inhabitants of Poplonium.” 
3 Cp. 15. 1. 30. { Porto Ferrajo. 
5 Meineke conjectures that Strabo wrute ‘‘aunt” instead 
of ‘‘ goddess”; op. 1. 2. 10. 
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pov, cal kabdrep tov Odvocéa eis Tov dKeavdy 
é&éBanre, mapawdnoiws “al tov ‘Ideova, yevo- 
péevns Kal ToUT@ TAdYNS TLVdS KaKeiv@, KADdTEp 
kal Meveddw. ep pev ody tis Aldadtias 
Tocaura. 

7. ‘H 8& Kupvos b76 trav ‘Popaiwy xareiras 
Kopoixa. oixetrar 5¢ pavrws, tpayeid te odca 
nal Tols wAeloTars wépect SUcBaTos Terews, Hore 
Tovs KaTéxovTas Ta bpn Kal ato AnaTHplov Cav- 
Tas dyptwTépous elvat Onplov. omdrav yody opyn- 
cwow of Tov ‘Pwopaiwy orpatnyol, Kal mpootre- 
govres Tols éptpact trodkv mrs EXwot TaY 
dvdparrédav, opav éoriv év TH ‘Pawn kal Cavud- 
fev Baov éuhaivetat 70 Onpi@des Kal td Boonn- 
patades év avtoiss yap oby Uropévovcr Ch 7} 
tavres amrabeia kal avarcOnoia Tods wynoapévous 
émitplBovow, Bate Kalwep TO TYXOY KaTAaBANOd- 
ow brép abtav sums petaperery. gore & Spies 
olknota tiva pépn Kal mordicpata mov BAyoiver 
re Kal Xapak cab’ Evixoviat cai Ovdrraves. etxos 
88 ths vncou dna 6 ywpoypados pitta éxarov 
éEjcovra, mrdtos b¢ éBSounxovtas Zapdovos dé 


fol 


phos Staxdota eleoar, whatos 5é ever nxovtTa OKT. 





1 Strabo again comes back to his favourite theme; cp. 
1, 2. 9, 1. 2. 38, and 3. 2, 12, 

2 Cp. Pliny, 3. 12(6). 

8 It is impossible to say what ‘‘Chorographer” Strabo 
refers to here; and in 6. 2. 8, 6. 1. 11, 6. 2, 1 (‘¢ The Choro- 
graphy”), 6. 2. 11, 6.3.10. The fact that the dimensions 
are given in Roman miles indicates that he does not allude 
to Kratosthenes, or Polybius, or Artemidorus. Casaubon 
thinks he means the ‘‘ Map of Agrippa.” Detlefsen (Ur- 
sprung ... der Erdkarte Agrippas in Quillen und Korschungen 
zur alten Geschichte und Geographie, Heft 13, pp. 21, 61 ff), 
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his Odysseus out into the ocean, so similarly he 
threw the setting of his Jason there, because a 
wandering had actually taken place in the life of 
Jason too as well as in that of Odysseus—just as 
also in that of Menelaus.! So much, then, for the 
island of Aethalia. 

7. But Cyrnus is by the Romans called Corsica. 
It affords such a poor livelihood—being not only 
rough but in most of its parts absolutely impracti- 
cable for travel—that those who occupy the mountains 
and live from brigandage are more savage than wild 
animals. At any rate, whenever the Roman generals . 
have made a sally, and, falling suddenly upon the 
strongholds, have taken a large number of the people 
as slaves, you can at Rome see, and marvel at, the 
extent to which the nature of wild beasts, as also 
that of battening cattle, is manifested in them; for 
either they cannot endure to live in captivity, or, if 
they live, they so irritate their purchasers by their 
apathy and insensibility, that, even though the 
purchasers may have paid for them no more than 
an insignificant sum, nevertheless they repent the 
purchase. But still there are some habitable parts 
in the island, and what might be called towns, 
namely, Blesinon, Charax, Eniconiae and Vapanes.? 
The length of the island, says the Chorographer, 
is one hundred and sixty miles, and the breadth 
seventy ; but the length of Sardo is two hundred and 
twenty, and the breadth ninety-eight. According 
and Braun (Ursprung, Hinrichtung und Bedeutung der Erd- 
korte Agrippas, ibid., Heft 17, pp. 22-35) practically establish 
that the ‘Map of Agrippa” is meant; but see E. Pais, 
Ancient Italy, trans, by Curtis, p. 385, and Sterrett's /ntro- 


duction to the present work, p. xxvi, and Nissen’s Jtal, 
Landeskunde, I. p. 17. 
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Kat addous 5é Kupvov pev mepipetpos rept Tpro- 
yrrious! réyeras kal duaxoaiovs sradious, THs Sé 
LapSovos nal terpaniayirious. eae 68 avris TO 
TOU [Epos Tpaxy Kat ove eipnvatoyv, Tod dé Kal 
x@pay éxov evdaiwova rots Tact, citm dé xal duade- 
povtws. modes & elol pev macious, dEtoroyou Sé 
Kdpadis cal LobrAYot. 77 8 apetH TAY TOTwY ayTt- 
TATTETALTLS Kat moYXOnpia' VOT Epa yap 7 VijToS TOD 
Oépous, cal pddiota ev Tois evxaptodat xwpioss: 
ra 8 abta taita Kat wopOetta: cuvexas UTO THY 
dpelov of xarodyras Atayno Beis, "lodaels mpore- 
pov ovopatomevot. Réyetar yap lodaos aywr Tov 
qmatswv tivas tod ‘Hpakdéous édOeiv Setpo kal 
cuvoikioat toils THY vijcov Exovor BapBdpos 
(Tuppnvol 8 Aoav) tarepov S& Poivixes érexpd- 
tnoav ot é« Kapyndovos, cal peta tottwv ‘Po- 
paiors erro €wour" catarvbévtoy 5¢ éxeivwr, nav 
tid ‘Pwpaio unripe. réttapa 8 dati tay 
épelwv €Ovn, Tapatot, Losowwdto1, Bddapou, 
"Axwvites, ev omndaiow olkodvtes, ef Sé TLva 
éyovar yy orrdptpoy, o0dé Tavrny émipedras arel- 
povres, GAA Tas* ray épyalouevwv Kabaprda- 
Yovtes, ToUTO pév TaY alToOL, TodTa 8 émiTné- 
ovres ois ev TH Tmepaia, Vioedraws padtota. ot 
§¢ mepropevor otpatnyo. Ta wey avTéxovat, pos 
& 8 dmavddouw, éreddav py AvoiteH Tpépey 
TUVEXaS ev TOTOLS VoTEpOIS aTpaTOTrEdoOY, NelTTETAL 

1 rpigxiAlovs, the reading of o and in margin of n; ABC/ 


read x:Alous, although B has 6 (8:0 xtAfovs) in margin, second 
hand. 4 Cp. ras yas, 2. 5. 26, 





1 The best MSS. read ‘one thousand.” 
2 A name otherwise unknown. 
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to others, however, the perimeter of Cyrnus is called 
about three thousand! two hundred stadia, and of 
Sardo as much as four thousand. The greater part 
of Sardo is rugged and not at peace, though much 
of it has also soil that is blessed with all products—. 
especially with grain. As for cities, there are indeed 
several, but only Caralis and Sulchi are noteworthy. 
But the excellence of the places is offset by a 
serious defect, for in summer the island is un- 
healthful, particularly in the fruitful districts; and 
it is precisely these districts that are continually 
ravaged by those mountaineers who are now called 
Diagesbes ; 2 in earlier times, however, their name was 
Iolaés; for Iolaiis, it is said, came hither, bringing 
with him some of the children of Heracles, and took 
up his abode with the barbarians who held the island 
(the latter were Tyrrheni). Later on, the Phoeni- 
cians of Carthage got the mastery over them, and 
along with them carried on war against the Romans; 
but upon the defeat of the Phoenicians, everything 
became subject to the Romans, There are four 
tribes of the mountaineers, the Parati, the Sossi- 
nati, the Balari, and the Aconites, and they live 
in caverns; but if they do hold a bit of land 
that is fit for sowing, they do not sow even this 
diligently ; instead, they pillage the lands of the 
farmers—not only of the farmers on the island, but 
they actually sail against the people on the opposite 
coast, the Pisatae in particular. Now the military 
governors who are sent to the island resist the 
mountaineers part of the time, but sometimes they 
grow weary of it—when it is not profitable continu- 
ously to maintain a camp in unhealthful places, and 
then the only thing left for them is to employ 
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$}1 atparnyelv réyvas twds+ Kal di) THpHoavTEs 
20s te trav BapBdcewv (wavnyupifover yap él 
arelous nuépas ard THs Nendaatas), Sela 
rore Kal yerpodvTar Todovs. yivovtar 9 évTad- 
Oa of tpixa pvovtes alyelay avt épéas Kptot, 
Karovpevor S¢ poiapwves, Y Tals Sopais Pwpaxi- 
tovrat. xpavtar de rérry wal Evpidie. 

8. "Amo maans S& THs petakd Llomdwvtov cat 
Ilicns tkavds al virco xatomrevovtas émipnness 
8S eloi nal mapddrAnrot oxeddy ai Tpels, él voroy 
kat AtBinv tetpappevar mod peévtor TH peryeler 
Nelretat Tov drAdwv  AiPadrla, aro Te TIS 
ABins 7d éyyutdtw Stapyd pnow 9 xwpoypados 
els thy Sapdo pita tpraxdora.? peta 38 7d 
TlorAdviov Kéccar rorss pixpov brép tis Oadar- 
rns: gate 8 ev xddam@ Bovvds trynrés, éf' ob TO 
etiopa: Srdxetar 8 “Hpaxdéovs upny Kal wr- 
clov Mpvoddratra Kal mapa THY dkpay THY UTEp 
Tod Kédrov Ourvoaxorreiov. axodovOel yap 6 Buvvos 
od Th Bardve povov, Grd Kal TH Toppupa mapa 
yn, dpfdpevos dard ths Sw Oardrrns péxpe Kal 

wxerdias. ard 88 rv Kogody eis ’Nariav wapa- 
mréova. morixud eats T'paovicxor cai Wupyor 
na “Arotov kat Ppeynva. «is pev 59 Tpaovi- 
cxous aTdduot Tpraxdator, év 88 7G petakd TomTos 


2 84 (the reading of C), Jones, for dé. 
2 Gosselin and Groskurd believe that Strabo wrote diaxdoia; 
see note 2 on opposite page. 


————— 


1 That is, ‘“‘moufions” (Ovis musimon); see Pliny 8. 75 
(49), and 30. 52, 
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stratagems ; and so, having observed a certain custom 
of the barbarians (who come together after their 
forays for a general celebration extending over 
several days), attack them at that time and over. 
power many of them. Again, Sardo produces the 
rams that grow goat-hair instead of wool; they are 
called, however, “ musmones,”? and it is with the 
hides of these that the people there make their 
cuirasses. They also use a small leather shield and 
a small dagger. 

8. The islands can be seen clearly enough from 
any part of the country between Poplonium and 
Pisa; they are oblong and approximately parallel, 
all three of them, and they point towards the south 
and Libya; Aethalia, however, falls considerably 
short of the others in size, Further, the shortest 
passage to Sardo from Libya, according to the 
Chorographer, is three hundred miles.2 After Pop- 
lonium comes Cossa, a city slightly above the sea; 
that is, there is a high hill at the head of a gulf, and 
the settlement is on this hill; and beneath lies the 
Harbour of Heracles and near it is a lagoon and, along 
the promontory that lies above the gulf, a station for 
observing the tunny-fish; for along the shore the 
tunny-fish follow not only the acorns but also the 
purple fish,3 beginning their course at the outer sea 
and going even as far as Sicily.4 As one sails along 
the coast from Cossa to Ostia one comes to some 
small towns: Gravisci, Pyrgi, Alsium and Fregena. To 
Gravisci, then, the distance is three hundred stadia ; 


? Strabo probably wrote éwo hundred miles (the distance 
given by Pliny, 3. 18) 
> Purpura murex, * See 3. 2. 7. 
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dat) carovpevos ‘Pyyicovwira: lotropntas de ye- 
yécbat todTo Bactreov Mdrew rod! Medacyod, 
Sv hace Suvactedcavra év Tots TomoLS BETA TOY 
auvolxev Uedacyar arenOeiv évbévde eis AO vas: 
rovtou 8 eal Tod guvAov Kal of Tiv “AyvAAav 
katecynkores. amd 88 ['paovicnwy els [ldpyous 
puxpov éddtrous THY ExaTov dydoijcovta, tote 8 
emiveov trav Katperavdv amd tpidxovta otadiov. 
dyer 88 Bian Ouias lepov, Nedacyav (Spupa, mwrov- 
aigv Tote yevopevor, eovAnaE 8 avTO Atovictos 0 
Tov SiKedwtev tUpavvos Kata Tov Trody Tov éml 
Kupvov. dé 5& tay Tupyov eis ‘Qotiav Siand- 
ovr éEjKovra: év 887 perakd 76 “AXovov Kat 
Dpeynva. rept wey THs mapadtas Ths Tuppnvexns 
TavTa. 

9, "Ep 88 1H pecoyala mores mpos tals eipy- 
pévars "Appiriov Te Kat Tlepovcia nal Ovorcivior 
Kad Sovrpiov: mpos Sé Tavtass TodLXvaL ouxpat, 
Baijpa te al Pepertivoey kal Parepror kal Pant- 
oxov cat Newyra xal Lratwvia Kal adrar metLous, 
ai pev && apyis cuvertacat, rives 86 TOY ‘Pw- 
patwy oixadvTov i Tatrewwodvrwr, Kabdmep TOUS 
Odnious To\euicavTas TOAAGKS Kal Tas Didyvas. 
evior 8 ob Tuppnvovs fact rods Darepious, drra 
@aricxous, idvov eOvos tues Sé Kal Tous Pari- 


1 MdAew rod, G. Hermann, for Mada& toi; so the later 
editors. 


a ant 


1 Cp. §§ 2-4 above. 
* The goddess of child-birth. 
3 One of the “twelve” Tyrrhenian cities (cp. § 2. above). 
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and in the interval is a place called Regis Villa. 
History tells us that this was once the palace of 
Maleos, the Pelasgian, who, it is said, although he 
held dominion in the places mentioned, along with 
the Pelasgi who helped him to colonise them, de- 
parted thence to Athens. And this is also the stock 
to which the people belong who have taken and now 
hold Agylla.1 Again, from Gravisci to Pyrgi the 
distance is a little less than one hundred and eighty 
stadia; it is the port-town of the Caeretani, thirty 
stadia away. And Pyrgi has a temple of Kilethyia,2 
an establishment of the Pelasgi; it was once rich, 
but it was robbed by Dionysius, the tyrant of the 
Sicilians, on his expedition to Cyrnus. And again, from 
Pyrgi to Ostia the distance is two hundred and sixty 
stadia; and in the interval are Alsium and F regena, 
Thus much for the coastline of Tyrrhenia. 

9. In the interior there are still other cities be- 
sides those already mentioned—Arretium, Perusia, 
Volsinii, and Sutrium; and, besides these, numerous 
small towns—Blera, Ferentinum, Falerii, Faliscum, 
Nepeta, Statonia, and several others; some of them 
are constituted as of old, while others the Romans 
have colonised, or else have brought low, as they did 
Veii,® which had oftentimes gone to war with them, 
and as they did Fidenae.* Some, however, call the 
Falerii, not “ Tyrrheni,” 5 but “ Falisci,” a special and 
distinct tribe ; again, others call Faliscum a city with 


It was captured and destroyed by Camillus in 395 B.c, after 
a siege of ten years. It then remained uninhabited until the 
end of the Republic; but it was colonised by Julius Caesar 
and also by Augustus, 

* See 5. 3.2; it was situated south of the Tiber, 

* That is, not ‘* Etruscans,” 
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axovs mod bSidykwooov: of 5¢ Alxovovppart- 
oxov! Aéyoucw érl Th Drapwla 680 Kelwevov 
perakd "Oxpicrov al ‘Papns. tro b¢ 7H Zo- 
pdxtw dpe. Depwvia mors eotiv, dpwvupos émt- 
yopia tw Saipor tipwpévyn opodpa urd TOY 
i 3 3 a 
meptoixav, hs Téuevos eorey ev TH TOT Oavpactiy 
ieporroday éyov' yupvols yap woot duefiacww avOpa- 
xtav Kab orodiay peyadny of Katexopevot Umd TIS 
Saipovos tavrns drabeis al cuvepyetat TAHIoS 
avOparrav dpa Tihs Te Tavnyupews Xapwy, ) oupte- 
Nelras nar’ eros, Kal THs AexOelans Oéas. part- 
ora 8 éotly év pecoyata to’Appiriov mpos Tos 
Speci’ améyer yoou Ths “Papns yertous cal diaxo- 
alous ctadsious, To 88 KrXovctov dxtaxoctous’ éyyvds 
88 rovtwv éotl cal 4 Ilepovcia, mpoodapPavov- 
ot 58 mpds Thy evdatpoviay Ths yaopas Kal Aiuvar, 
peyddat Te Kal ToAXal odcar Kal yap WhéovTat 
kal tpépovow dov word Kal Tay mryvav Ta 
Apvata: TUdN Te Kal mdmupos avOnAy Te TONY 
katakopiterar ToTapols es THY ‘Pwynr, ods éxdt- 
Sdacw ai Aipvar péxps ToD TiBépews: oy éotev 
A te Keuwvia vad ep) Ovorcuvious cab 4 mepl 
1 Alxovouzparloxov, Meineke, for Olaxovcvupadloxoy. 

1 Literally, ‘Level Faliscum”; it was situated in the 
plains, three miles from the old city. 

2 A few lines above, Strabo appears to have counted 
“Falerii” and ‘“Faliscum” as separate cities ; perhaps by 
‘Faliscum ” he meant ‘‘Aequum Faliscum.” The old city of 
‘‘Falerii” (or ‘‘ Falerium”) was occupied both by the Falerii 
(a Tyrrhenian people) and by the Falisci (a people of Sabine 
origin, perhaps, with a dialect closely akin to Latin) ; the 
latter, however, inhabited a large tract of surrounding 


country as well as the city itself The ancient writers 
usually distinguished between the people ‘ Falisci” and the 
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a special language all its own; and others mean by 
Faliseum “ Aequum Faliscum,”? which is situated on 
the Flaminian Way between Ocricli and Rome.? 
The city of Feronia is at the foot of Mount Soracte, 
with the same name as a certain native goddess, a 
goddess greatly honoured by the surrounding peoples ; 
her sacred precinct is in the place; and it has re- 
markable ceremonies, for those who are possessed by 
this goddess walk with bare feet through a great 
heap of embers and ashes without suffering ;* and a 
multitude of people come together at the same time, 
for the sake not only of attending the festal assembly, 
which is held here every year, but also of seeing the 
aforesaid sight. But Arretium, which is near the 
mountains, is farthest of all in the interior; at any 
rate, it is twelve hundred stadia distant from Rome, 
while Clusium is only eight hundred; and Perusia 
is near these two. The lakes, too, contribute to the 
prosperity of Tyrrhenia, being both large and 
numerous; for they are navigable, and also give 
food to quantities of fish and to the various marsh- 
birds; quantities of cat-tail, too, and papyrus, and 
downy plumes of the reed, are transported by rivers 
into Rome—rivers which are sent forth by the lakes 
as far as the Tiber; and among these are the 
Ciminian Lake,‘ the lake near Volsinii,® the lake near 


11. 7865. 
4 Now Lake Vico. 5 Now Lake Bolsena, 
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Knovctov cab } éyyutdto ths “Payns nal rhs 
Gardrrns 2aBara: arwtTdta dé Kat nt ™ pos 
"Appntio 7 v7) Tpacoupévva, Kal iy ai éx THs Kerte- 
KAS els THY Tuppaviay éxBohal® atparorrédors, 
alamep* Kal ‘AvviBas éXpnTarTo, dvety ovoar, 
TAUTNS Te kal THs em’ A ptpivou dua TIS OpBpt- 
KIS. Bedriwv pev ou % em | Aptpirou" TaTretvod- 
Tat yap evtaida t inavés Ta dpn’ dpovpovpévov be 
TOV mapoday TOUTCOV eTLpErBS, qvayrda On THY 
Nader épay érxéoOan, Kal exparnaer byes vurn- 
as payas peyddas Prapiviov. TOXAH dé cat 
TOV eppav vddrov apGovia KaTa THY Tuppnviav, 
a4 TO mAnotov elvas ths “Papns ody Arrov® 
ebavdpei tov év Bataw, & Sswvopactat rodv 
TUVTOV LadloTa, 

10. Th be Tuppyvia mapaBeBrnrar Kara, TO 
pos Ew pépos 7) ‘OpBpren, TH apy ame TOV 
*"Arrevvivoy AaBodca, kat €re mepauTépo pex pe Tob 
"ASpiov. dard yap 8) "Paovévyns apEdpevor Katé- 

ovow ovToL TO TANoLoY Kal epetiis Ldpowar, 
Apipwvov, 2nvav, Kapdpwov.® aitod & éatl Kat 


44, most of the editors bracket, following Kramer; 
Meineke emends to 67. 

8 éxBodal, the vending of all MSS., Jones restores, Kramer, 
Meineke, Miiller-Diibner, and others emend to elaBoaal. 

( alonep, all editors, for ofoep. 

4 d, Jones inserts ; Siebenkees and others insert a&rep, fol- 
lowing conj. of Casaubon; Miiller-Diibner insert re after r¢ ; 
Meineke relegates rG ... +» ‘Pouns to foot of page, regarding 
it as a poss, 

5 3, after }rrov, Piccolo deletes : Miiller-Diibner bracket. 
® Kapapivoy (from correction in B), Jones for xal Mdpiwoy ; 
the editors before Kramer read cal Kapndpivov. 


1 Now Lake Chiusi. & Now Lake Bracciano. 
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Clusium,! and the lake that is nearest Rome and the 
sea—Lake Sabata.2 But the lake that is farthest 
away and that is near Arretium is Trasumenna,? near 
which is the pass by which an army may debouch 
into Tyrrhenia from Celtica,! the very pass which 
Hannibal used ;5 there are two, however, this one 
and the one towards Ariminum through Ombrica. 
Now the one towards Ariminum is better, since the 
mountains become considerab)y lower there; and 
yet, since the defiles on this pass were carefully 
guarded, Hannibal was forced to choose the more 
difficult pass, but, for all that, he got control of it, 
after having conquered Flaminius in great battles. 
Furthermore, there are abundant hot springs in 
Tyrrhenia, and, because of the fact that they 
are near Rome, they have a population not less 
than the springs at Baiae, which are by far the most 
widely renowned of all.é 

10, Alongside Tyrrhenia, on the part toward the 
east, lies Ombrica;? it takes its beginning at the 
Apennines and extends still farther beyond as far 
as the Adriatic; for it is at Ravenna® thet the 
Ombrici begin, and they occupy the nearby territory 
and also, in order thereafter, Sarsina, Ariminum, 
Sena, Camarinum.® Here, too, is the Aesis River, 

® Now Lake Trasimene. ‘ Cisalpine Celtica, of course, 

5 Cp. 5.1, 11, 

® Cp 5. 2. 3, on the “‘Caeretanian Springs,” 

7 Umbria. ® See 5. 1. 11. 

* The better spelling is “Camerinum.” But the MSS. 
(see note 6 on opposite page) read “and Merinum,” which 
would seem to mean what is now San Marino; but this city 
appears not to have been founded until after a.p. 300 and 
its position does not suit the context here. sree of the 

ie 


editors, following Ortel, delete ‘and Marinum” as ing an 
interpolation. 
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§ Alovs rotapds kad rd Keyyod\ov dpos xa) Zevti- 
vou nai Métaupos motapes Kat 7 Lepov Ths Toxns. 
mep) yap TovTous Tovs TOToUs eat! Ta Spia THS 
"Iradias THs mpdrepov Kal THs Kedrixts xara TO 
mpss Th OardtTn Tavry pépos, Kaimep peTaTt- 
Oévrov worddxts TOY Hryemovev. TMpoTepov yey YE 
rov Alow érovodvTo dpvor, addw b& Tov ‘PouBi- 
cova motapév. &aTtd 6 pev Alots petakd’AyKa- 
vos ka) Snjvas, 6 88 ‘PouBixwv perafd ’Apipivov war 
‘Paovévyns, dupe & éxmimrovaw eis Tov ’Adpiav. 
puvi 88 cupmaons tis péype “Adtrewy arrobet- 

Belons Itadias, TovTous pev Tods Spous éay bei 


Thy 8 OpBpiahy cad’ abtyv? oddev Hrrov pexpe 


nad ‘Paovéryns sportoyobow amavtes Siareivery’ 
olxetrar yap vmd rovTev. els pév 7) A pitvov 
eévOévde trep) Tptaxoaious paciv, éx bé A puptyov 
civ émt ‘Popns lovte kata THY Prapiviav obdv Sea 
rhs OpBpicts daca 7 dds dott peéxpr ’Oxpi- 
Krwv Kal ToD TeBépews cradiov mevTnKovTa Kal 
tpiaxociwy éml trois xvAtots. TovTO pev 54) pAjKos, 
15 38 wAdros dvadpardr eat. mores 8 etoly at 
evros Tov Amevviver épav afar Myou kat’ abthy 
pev tiv Prapiviay odoy ot Te "Oxpixror mpos TO 
TiBéper cal Aapodrove® nal Ndpva, 8c fs pel 6 
Nap rotapos, cupBarrAwv TH TiBéper puxpov brép 


é XN 


'Oxpixrwy, wAwTas od peyaros axddeow' elta 


1 abrhv, Meineke, for fv (others read éaurty). 
2 Adpoaoy (B) and Adpov: (2). 


nn 
1 The Roman name of this city was ‘‘Fanum Fortunae.” 
* Cp 5.1. 11. 
8 forolon” is otherwise unknown. It may have been 
the name of some stream that emptied into the Tiber near 
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and Mount Cingulum, and Sentinum, and the 
Metaurus River, and the Temple of Fortune! In- 
deed, it is near these places that the boundary 
between the Italy of former days and Celtica 
passed (I mean the boundary at the part next to 
the Adriatic Sea), albeit the boundary has often 
been changed by the rulers; at least they formerly 
made the Aesis the boundary and then in turn the 
Rubicon.? The Aesis is between Ancona and Sena, 
the Rubicon between Ariminum and Ravenna, and 
both empty into the Adriatic. But as it is, now 
that the whole of the country as far as the Alps has 
been designated Italy, we should disregard these 
boundaries, but none the less agree, as is agreed by 
all, that Ombrica, properly so-called, extends all the 
way to Ravenna; for Ravenna is inhabited by these 
people. From Ravenna, then, to Ariminum the 
distance is, they say, about three hundred stadia ; 
and if you travel from Ariminum toward Rome 
along the Flaminian Way through Ombrica your 
whole journey, as far as Ocricli and the Tiber, is 
thirteen hundred and fifty stadia, This, then, is 
the length of Ombrica, but the breadth is uneven. 
The cities this side the Apennine Mountains that 
are worthy of mention are: first, on the Flaminian 
Way itself: Ocricli, near the Tiber and Larolon,’ 
and Narna,4 through which the Nar River flows (it 
meets the Tiber a little above Ocricli, and is 
navigable, though only for small boats); then, 


Ocricli, as Cluvier conjectures. The reading of one manu- 
script (see note on the opposite page) means a city by the 
name of “ Larolum” ; but this reading seems more hopeless 
than the other. 

« That is, Narnia; now Narni. 
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Kdpoovrot kat Myovavia, map’ iv pet 6 Tevéas, 
kai obtos éAdtToc. oxddeot Katdéywv éml Tov 
TiBepw ra ée 70d medio’ Kal Gdrat 6 elol Karol 
lar Sida tHv 6Sdv mrnOvvopevar paddov 7 51a 
modtTixov ovaTnua, Popov Prapiviov Kal Novxe- 
pia, ) Ta EvAwa dryyeia épyafopern, kat Dopov 

eumpaviov' év dekid 88 ris 6800 Badifovte éx 
cav ‘Oxpixrov eis Apipwwor "Ivrépapvd éore Kar 
Srornriov kal Alcrov Kal Kapéprns, év avrois 
rots opifovar thy Iecevtivny dpece. cata dé Od- 
repa wépn Apepia te eal Toddep, evepxns) WéXts, 
kay ‘laméprov 2 «at Tyotsov,? wrnoiov todto 48y 
tov bmepBorav tod dpous. a&maca 8 evdaipwv 
4) x@pa, pixp@ 8 dpecotépa, Ferd paddAov H Twup@ 
Tous avOpwrous Tpépovaa dpewvr) dé Kal 1) LaBivn 
édeEns otoa TauTh, mapaseBrnpévn Tov avTov 
tpotov, dvrep aitn 1H Tuppyvich® kat tis Aa- 
rivns 88 boa TANGLE TOUTOLs Te Kal Tols “Arrev- 
vivois bpeat tpaxtrepd eotuv. apxetar pev odv 
7a S004 €vn tadTta amd Tod TiBépews Kal THS 
Tuppnvias, éeretveras dé emt rd *Amévviva dpn a pos 
76 ’A8pla Xokd mapepAdddovta, 7) S¢ "Ou Bercy 
kal TapadAdTrovaa, @s eipntat, MEXpL THS 6a- 
rdrrys. epl pav odv Tav ’OpBpixdy eipytat. 

1 ebepxfhs, Casaubon, for efeAxis; 80 the later editors. 

2 "gnéaAov (as in Ptolemaeus 3. 1, 47), Jones, for ElawéAdov. 


2 Lyebev, Groskurd, for “troupa ; 80 the later editors. 
4 $40, Casaubon, for déra; so the later editors. 


OE ee 
2 That is, Carsulae (now Capella San Damiano), not 
Carsioli. 
2That is, Camerinum; the inhabitants of Camerinum 
were often called *‘ Camertes,” and the name of the people, 
as often, is applied to the city itself. 
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Carsuli,! and Mevania, past which flows the Teneas 
(this too brings the products of the plain down to 
the Tiber on rather smal] boats); and, besides, 
still other settlements, which have become filled up 
with people rather on account of the Way itself 
than of political organisation; these are Forum 
Flaminium, and Nuceria (the place where the 
wooden utensils are made), and Forum Sempronium. 
Secondly, to the right of the Way, as you travel 
from Ocricli to Ariminum, is Interamna, and Spole- 
tium, and Aesium, and Camertes 2 (in the very 
mountains that mark the boundary of the Picentine 
country);8 and, on the other side of the Way, 
Ameria, and Tuder (a well-fortified city), and His- 
pellum, and Iguvium, the last-named lying near 
the passes that lead over the mountain. Now as a 
whole Ombrica is blessed with fertility, though it is 
a little too mountainous and nourishes its people 
with spelt rather than with wheat. The Sabine 
country also, which comes next in order after 
Ombrica, is mountainous, and it lies atongside 
Ombrica in the same way that Ombrica lies along- 
side Tyrrhenia; and further, all parts of the Latin 
country that are near to these parts and to the 
Apennine Mountains are rather tugged. These 
two tribes ¢ begin, then, at the ‘Tiber and Tyrrhenia, 
and extend to that stretch of the Apennine Moun- 
tains near the Adriatic which slants slightly inland,5 
although Ombrica passes on beyond the mountains, 
as I have said,® as far as the Adriatic. So much, 
then, for the Ombrici. — 


* Picenum. ‘ The Ombrici and the Sabini, 
* The slant begins opposite Ariminum (see 5. I. 3). 
°6.201, 
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a. \ \ ’ a , > A 

1. YaBivor 88 creviy oixodar xwpay, éml pixos 
88 Sujeoucay nal yor oradiov and Tob TiBépews 
cai Nopévtov morixyns pmexpes Odnorivwv. o- 
news 8 Syouow driyas Kal reratrewopevas Sia 

\ rad 4 b] / € é a 
robs auveyels Trodéuous, Apirepvov cat Peate, @ 

/ ’ *] / \ a 3 K , 1 
mrodter kopn lvrepoxpéa Kal ra ev KateAtaes 
Xa > bm 4 \ ‘4 > f 

puypa vata, ad’ ay Kai Tivovet kal éyxabilovres 
GeparrevovTat vooous. TaBivev & eicl cab ot 

! ! Ne ee a a 
@Dopovrot, weTpat Tpos aTogTacty PaNXOV 7 KAaT- 
orxtay ebpuels. Kupns b& viv pev Kwplov éotiv, 
2 \ , ead 3h % a4 ¢ a ¢ cA 
fv 88 worus érionuos, é& Hs OpynvrTo o1 TIS Pans 
Bacidedcavtes, Titos Tatos kal Noupas Tloprri- 
Aso: evreGev 88 nat Kuplras dvopdfovow ot 
Snunyopodvres Tovs ‘Pwpaious. TpyBovad te Kat 
'Hpyrov Kal dddae KaTorkias TOLadTAL KOUAL Lad- 
nov # mores ékerdtowr dv. amaca 8 avrav 7 
yh StadepdvtTas eXardutés ote Kat apweropuTos, 
Bdravev te éxhéper TOAAHY™ omovoaia &€ kal Bo- 
cKipact tos Te AdAois, Kal by TO TOV Hucovey 
yévos TOV ‘Peativey Siavépactat Oavpactas. ws 
8’ elrelv, draca 4’ Iraria Opeppdtwv te apiory 
Tpopos Kal KapT ay éaTty, drra § eld kata ddXva 
pépn TOV mpwrewy TUYXavEL. gore 6 Kal Tra- 

1 KwriAtats, Casaubon, for KwriexoAlas; 50 the later 
editors. 

1 The Latin form of the word is Cutiliae. 
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1, The country the Sabini live in is narrow, but 
taken lengthwise it reaches even a thousand stadia 
from the Tiber and the little town of Nomentum, 
as far as the country of the Vestini. They have 
but few cities and even these have been brought 
low on account of the continual wars; they are 
Amiternum, and Reate (near which is the village of 
Interocrea, and also the cold springs of Cotiliae,! 
where people cure their diseases,? not only by 
drinking from the springs but also by sitting down 
in them). Foruli ® too belongs to the Sabini—a 
rocky elevation naturally suited to the purposes of 
revolt, rather than habitation. As for Cures, it is 
now only a small village, but it was once a city of 
significance, since it was the original home of two 
kings of Rome, Titius Tatius and Numa Pompilius; 
hence, the title “Curites” 4 by which the public 
orators address the Romans. Trebula, Eretum, and 
other such settlements might be ranked as villages 
rather than cities. As a whole the land of the 
Sabini is exceptionally well-planted with the olive 
and the vine, and it also produces acorns in quan- 
tities; itis important, also, for its domestic cattle 
of every kind; and in particular the fame of the 
Reate-breed of mules is remarkably widespread. In 
a word, Italy as a whole is an excellent nurse both 
of young animals and of fruits, although different 
species in different parts take the first prize. The 


* Pliny says these waters are drunk as a purgative (31. 32; 
cp. 31 6), 

* Now Civita Tommasa. 

“In Latin, ‘‘ Quirites.” 
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AatdTarov yévos of LaBivor cal oi! adroyGoves: 
routwy 8 dmotxot Uixevtivot te nal Lavviras, tov- 
tov d& Aevxavol, tovTwy 58 Bpérriot’ tiv 8 
apxyaitynta® Texpyptov dy Tis Toijoatto avdpeias 
Kal ths GAXns aperns® ad’ Fs avrécxov péexpt 
mpos Tov TapovTa Ypovov. yal 8 6 cvyypageds 
@d Bros ‘Pwpaiovs alcbécOar tod whovtou Tore 
mp@tov, STE TOD EOvous ToUTOV KaTéaTHA AY KUpLOL. 
Zorpwrat S& b¢ abtav } te* Larapia odds od 
Torr} ovca, eis Hv Kai ) Nwpevtavyn cupminres 
cata 'Honrov, tis LaBivns copnv vrép tod TrBé- 
pews xetpevny, Urép” THs avtis widns apxopuéry 
ths Koddivns. 

2. ‘EEAs & 4 Aartivn netrat, dv 4 wal 4} rep 
‘Popalwy mods, TOANAS avvErAnhvia nalts py 


1 of, Meineke deletes. 

2 chy 8 doxadrnra, Groskurd, Kramer, and Miiller-Diibner 
suspect, thinking Strabo wrote genitive case. 

® avdpelas . . . aperfis, Groskurd and Kramer would emend 
to ace, case. 

‘ re, Corais stars; Meineke deletes; wrongly. 

5 For éxép, Corais reads ard; so the later editors, tmép is 
not at all objectionable; it does not deny the fact that the 
Via Salaria begins at the gate, 





1 See 5. 4, 2. 2 See 6.1. 2. 

2 Bruttii. 4 See 6. 1. 4. 

5 The old-fashioned simplicity and sternness of the Sabine 
race was proverbial isee 4. 2. 12, Martial’s Epigrams 10. 32, 
11. 15, Horace’s Vdes 8. 6. 38, Hpisties.2. 1, 25, Ovid's Aleta- 
morphoscs 14. 797). And because of these qualities they were 
by some writers regarded as having oriyinally come from 
Laconia (Dionysius Hal., datiq. Rum., 1. 1, Justinius 20 1), 
Others, by emending six words of the text (see critical notes 
2 and 3 above) make Strabo say: ‘‘And the bravery and 
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Sabini not only are a very ancient race but are also 
the indigenous inhabitants (and both the Picentini 
and the Samnitae are colonists from the Sabini,} 
and the Leucani from the Samnitae,? and the Brettii 8 
from the Leucani).4 And the old-fashioned ways of 
the Sabini might be taken as an evidence of bravery, 
and of those other excellent qualities which have 
enabled them to hold out to the present time.‘ 
Fabius, the historian, says thatthe Romans realised 
their wealth for the first time when they became 
established as masters of this tribe. As for the 
roads that have been constructed through their 
country, there is not only the Via Salaria (though 
it does not run far) but also the Via Nomentana 
which unites with it at Eretum © (a village of the 
Sabine country, situated beyond the Tiber), though 
it begins above the same gate, Porta Collina.7 

2. Next comes the Latin country, in which the 
city of the Romans is situated, though it now com- 
prises also many cities of what was formerly non- 


those other excellent qualities which have enabled them to 
hold out to the present time might be taken as an evidence 
of their antiquity.” 

* Augustus extended the highway to the Adriatic in 
17 b.c. Strabo seema to avoid applying either ‘Via 
Salaria” or ‘‘Via Nomentana” to the extension of the 
road, although obviously he has in mind the entire journey, 
as ‘‘ through their country” shows. Thore seems to be no 
evidence in the ancient writers for the assumption of Kramer 
that ‘‘ Via Salaria” applied to the whole journey; and the 
clause ‘‘though it does not run far,” which he believes 
should be placed after ‘‘ Via Nomentana,” denies jt. Here, 
as often, Strabo’s conciseness has caused the commentatora 
no little worry. 

7 The Porta Collina was the gate of the Servian wall at 
the north-eastern end of the Quirinal. 
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Aartivns mporepov. Aixor yap Kal Ovdorckor cai 
“Epvixos ‘ABopuyivés te of rept adriy thy ‘Payny 
xai ‘Povtotro. of Thy adpyaiav 'Apdéay Exovres 
Kat dAdxa ovoethpata peitw cal édMdTTHW Ta TEpt- 
oixouvra Tovs TOTe “‘Pwpuaiovs vmnpEav, Hvixa 
mp@tov éxttaTo % TOMS wv évia KaTa Kwopas 
avtovopetcbar ovvéBawvev, im ovdert Kove Pvr@ 
Tetayneva, act € Alvelay peta tod watpos 
’"Ayxicou Kal tod tatdos ’"AcKxaviov Katdpaytas 
eis Aadpevtoy Tis wANnatoy TaY ‘Qatimy Kal rod 
TiBépews tdvos, urxpov vrep THs Oadarrnys, dcov 
éy rérrapot Kal elxoot otadiots, KTical modu’ 
éredOdovra S¢ Aativoy tov trav “ABopryivey Bact- 
Na Ta&v oiKovvTwY Tov TOTOY TODTOY STroV VviV 1 
‘Popun dati, cuppdyors ypyoacOas Tois mepl Tov 
Aivelay émt rods yertovevovtas “Povtovrous Tous 
"Apdéay xatéyovtas arddior 8 etolvy amo Tis 
’Apdéas eis THY “Pouny éexatov eEnxovra), viKy- 
carta § ams ths Ouyatpos Aaovivlas éravupoy 
é 7 ‘ \ La) ¢ ¢ 
cricat wAnotov mod’ madwv b€ trav “Povrovdwy 
cupBarovrev eis payny, tov wey Aativoy receiv, 
rov 8¢ Aivelay uxnoavta Baciredoa wal Aati- 
vous Kadécat Tos UP aT. Kal TovTou dé Tedev- 
Thaavtos Kal Tod Tatpos, Tov "Ackdvioy "AdSav 
4 > an? 4 v 4 a ¢ , 

xticas dv TO ANBdv@ Spee, Seéyovte THs ‘Pouns 
rocodrov, bcov xal 7 "Apdéa. evtaiba ‘Pwpaior 
avy rots Aartivors Aut Ovovow, atraca  ovp- 

la dOponabeica: TH wore 8 edictrnaw! dp- 
apxia dbpuabeica Th moder | arnaw' dp 
Xovra mpos Tov Tis Bvaias Xpovoy Tay ryvnpivov 
Tia vewy. UaTepov S€ TEeTPAaxocLoOls ETETLVY LoOTO- 


1 éplornow, the reading of the MSS., Jones restores, 
Groskurd and the later editors read égioraou, 
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Latin country. For the Aeci,! the Volsci, the 
Hernici, and also the aborigines who lived near 
Rome itself, the Rutuli who held the old Ardea, 
and other groups, greater or less, who lived near 
the Romans of that time, were all in existence when 
the city was first founded; and some of these 
groups, since they were ranked under no common 
tribe, used to be allowed to live autonomously in 
separate villages. It is said that Aeneas, along with 
his father Anchises and his son Ascanius, after 
putting in at Laurentum, which was on the shore 
near Ostia and the Tiber, founded a city a little 
above the sea, within about twenty-four stadia from 
it; and Latinus, the king of the aborigines, who 
lived in this place where Rome now is, on making 
them a visit, used Aeneas and his people as allies 
against the neighbouring Rutuli who occupied 
Ardea (the distance from Ardea to Rome is one 
hundred and sixty stadia), and after his victory 
founded a city near by, naming it after his daughter 
Lavinia; and when the Rutuli joined battle again, 
Latinus fell, but Aeneas was victorious, became 
king, and called his subjects “Latini’’; and after 
the death of both Aeneas and his father Anchises, 
Ascanius founded Alba on Mount Albanus, which 
Mount is the same distance from Rome as Ardea. 
Here the Romans in company with the Latini—I 
mean the joint assembly of all their magistrates— 
offered sacrifice to Zeus; and the assembly put one 
of the young nobles in charge of the city as governor 
for the time of the sacrifice. But it is four hundred 


1 The proper Latin spelling is ‘‘ Aequi’”; and so Strabo 
himself spells the word in 5. 3, 4. 
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petrar Ta meph "Aporrov cat tov dderpov Noupi- 
ropa, Ta pev pv0wdn, Ta 8 eyyutépw tiatews. 
SiedeEavTo peev yap THY THS "AXBas apyny a ppo- 
ral Fal i, 

repo. Tapa TOV atroyovwy Tod ’AcKaviou, tiaTtel- 
povoay péype Tod TiBépews: wapayKxavicdpevos 
8’ 6 vewtepos Tov mpecButepov Hpyev 6 Apordtos, 
viod 8 dvros Kal Ouyatpos TH Noupirops, Tov pev 
’ UG a ‘ 4 ¥ f 
év euvnyia Soropovel, thy 8é, iva arexvos Stapelvy, 
rhs ‘Eotlas tépecav caréarnce, TapOeveias yapiv’ 
carodos 8 avtny ‘Péav LrPiav'! elra POopav 
dupdcas, SiStpov atta maidov yevopévor, THY 
pev elp£ev? dvtl Tod xteiverv, yaprlopevos Taded- 
go, tods 8 é&éOnxe pos tov TiBepww KATA Te 

’ , 3 \ S spew , 
matptov. pubeverar® pév obv && “Apews yevéc Oat 
Tovs Taidas, extebévras 8 bb AvKalvns opabjvas 
oxvraxevopévovs’ Pavatiroy bé Tiva THY TeEpt 
Tov tomov cudopBav averopevoy éxOpéyrar (dei 5° 
imodafely tav Svvatav tiva, brnxowy bé€ TO 
"A norrAl@, AaBovta xO pear), earécas be Tov pev 
‘Pwpirov, tov S¢ ‘Pdpov.t dvdpabévras 8 erridé- 
oOat tH ’Apodrrio kal Tois Tact, kaTadubevtav 
8 éxelvav kal ris apyfs eis Tov Nouitopa mept- 
ardons, amedOovtas olxade xticat thy “Popny 
év romots ov Mpos alpetiy LadXov 7 Tpbs avayxny 

1 x:ABtav, the reading of ABC? (so Meineke); the Zpit. has 
Strovlav. 

2 elptev, Corais, for Apt_ev; 80 the later editors. 

3 putederat, Meineke following Spengel, for pudevovrat. 

4 Kramer finds the form ‘Péyov in the Zpit. and so reads ; 


go Miiller-Diibner. But ABC read ‘Papor (cp. the reading 
‘Péuoy a few lines later on). 
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years later that the stories about Amollius! and his 
brother Numitor are placed — stories partly fabulous 
but partly closer to the truth. In the first place, 
both brothers succeeded to the rule of Alba (which 
extended as far as the Tiber) from the descendants 
of Ascanius; but Amollius, the younger, elbowed 
the elder out and reigned alone; but since Numitor 
had a son and a daughter, Amollius treacherously 
murdered the son while on a hunt, and appointed 
the daughter, in order that she might remain child- 
less, a priestess of Vesta, so as to keep her a virgin 
(she is called Rhea Silvia); then, on discovering 
that she had been ruined (for she gave birth to 
twins), instead of killing her, he merely incarcerated 
her, to gratify his brother, and exposed the twins 
on the banks of the Tiber in accordance with an 
ancestral custom. In mythology, however, we are 
told that the boys were begotten by Ares, and that 
after they were exposed people saw them being 
suckled by a she-wolf; but Faustulus, one of the 
swineherds near the place, took them up and 
reared them (but we must assume that it was some 
influential man, a subject of Amollius, that took them 
and reared them), and called one Romulus and the 
other Romus;? and upon reaching manhood they 
attacked Amollius and his sons, and upon the defeat 
of the latter and the reversion of the rule to 
Numitor, they went back home and founded Rome 
—in a place which was suitable more as a matter 


? The Latin spelling is ‘* Amulius.” 

2 The best MSs. here read ‘*Romus,” not Remus, 
though the reverse is true in the use of the word later on; 
yet note that Strabo is now quoting the mythical version 
of the story. 
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f e 
C 230 érritndecors’ ob te yap épupvor To eSagos obre yopav 
oixetav éxov Thy wépk Son OdEL Tpdadopos, GAN 
ovd’ dvOpemous Tols cuvoLKjooYTas: of yap bvTes 
é Z lad 
@xouv Ka’ avtous, cvvantovtés Tas” toils Tei- 
a / f 7) a3 a 
year THs xTeCopévys moAEws, ode Tois ’AXBavots 
mwavu mpocéxovtes, Koddaria 8 fy nat’ Avréuvar 
A na x v n f 
kat Pidfvat cal AaBexov nal dra ToLabta TéTE 
pep Trodixvea, viv bé KOpat, A? etHoELs twTav, ao 
TptaxovTah* pikp@ TrELovery THs ‘Pwuns cradiov. 
petatd yobv tod méurrou ral tod Extov ALOou Tav 
Ta pidta Stacnpaivovtwy tis ‘Pwuns Kadeirar 
A fal ? a 
Toros Pioto. Todtov § bprov dmodaivovar Ths 
a ¢ 
Tote ‘Pwopaiwy vis, of 0’ fepopvnpoves Ouciay érite- 
ovary évTavdd re kal év rXols TOTOLG TWAEioTLW 
t e 7 s f a a 3 ? 
@s optots avOnuepov, thy Karodcw ’ApBapoviar. 
> , 
yevouévns 5 obv otdcews hact Kata Thy KTiow 
nm e 
avaipeOfvat tov ‘Péuov.® pera 8&8 rhv xtiow 
9 ? ‘4 e¢ 4 4 > 
avOpworous avycAvdas 0 ‘Papvros Opoitev, atro- 
/ A 
SeiEas daovdov Te Téweros perakd THs dxpas Kal 
tod Kamrerwdiou, tovs 8 éxel xatadedvyovtas Tov 


1 MS. A is lacking from atrods to rovras near end of 
paragraph 5. 4. 3, a whole quaternion being lost. 

2 ws, Letronne, for pds ; so the later editors. 

8 4, before erqces, Jones inserts, 

« recaapdxovra (u’) after #, Corais deletes; so Meineke, 

5 The reading of BC/ is mpévov (‘pdmov sec. hand. in B); 
Meineke reads ‘Péyov both here and in preceding instance. 


1 Seo 5. 3. 7. 2 See 5. 3. 7. on this point. 

3 Strabo almost certainly means the ‘‘ Arvales Fratres” 
{‘* Field-Brothers”’), so-called, according to Varro (De Ling. 
Lat, 5. 85), from their offering public sacrifices that the 
fields (arva) may bring forth fruits. The ‘‘ Arvales Fratres”’ 
was a college of twelve priests, which, according to Roman 
legend (cp. Gellius 7. 7), originated with Romulus himself. 
The college was still in existence in A.D. 325. 
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of necessity than of choice; for neither was the 
. site naturally strong, nor did it have enough land 
of its own in the surrounding territory. to meet 
the requirements of a city,? nor yet, indeed, people 
to join with the Romans as inhabitants; for the 
people who lived thereabouts were wont to dwell 
by themselves (though their territory almost joined 
the walls of the city that was being founded), not 
even paying any attention to the Albani them- 
selves. And there was Collatia, and Antemnae, and 
Fidenae, and Labicum, and other such places—then 
little cities, but now mere villages, or else estates 
of private citizens—all at a distance from Rome of 
thirty stadia, or a little more. At any rate, between 
the fifth and the sixth of those stones which in- 
dicate the miles from Rome there is a place called 
“Festi,” and this, it is declared, is a boundary of 
what was then the Roman territory; and, further, 
the priests® celebrate sacrificial festivals, called 
“ Ambarvia,” 4 on the same day, both there and at 
several other places, as being boundaries. Be this as 
it may, a quarrel arose at the time of the founding 
of the city, and as a result Remus was slain.’ After 
the founding Romulus set about collecting a promis- 
cuous rabble by designating as an asylum a sacred 
precinct between the Arx and the Capitolium,® and 
by declaring citizens all the neighbours who Hed 

* In Latin, ‘‘ Ambarvalia”; so called from the leading of 
the sacrificial victims ‘ round the fields.” The festival took 
place May 27, 29 and 30 (Roman calendar). 

® Op. Livy 1. 7. 

6 The northern and southern summits, respectively, of 
the Capitoline Hill. The depression hetween the two summits 
(each in early times covered by a grove) was called “ Inter 


Duos Lucos” (op, Livy 1. 8), and was the traditional site of 
‘The Asylum of Romulus,” 
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dortuyetévay troditas aropaiver. émuyapias oe 
rovTois ob Tuyxdvev ényyethato &a dyava im- 
amtxov Tod LoceSavos iepov, Tov Kal viv émuTe- 
Aovpevov. auvedOovtwy Sé TOARdY, TrELaTOV dE 
SaBivwr, éxérevce Tas TwapOévovs dprdca tas 
dduypévas tots Seopévors ydmour peti@y dé THY 
UBpw Tiros Tdtios 8) Srdwv, 5 Bactrevs Tov 
Kuperav, emt xowavia ths dpxiis Kal modvretas * 
cuvéBn mpds Tov ‘Pwpvrov: Soropovybértos 5 év 
Aaovwio tod Tartiov, povos Apkev éxovrwy TeV 
Kupitav 6 ‘Papvnros. pera dé tobTov SvedéEato 
rHy dpxynv Novyds Topridcos, woditys tod Ta- 
rlov, map’ écovTwv AaBwv Tov brynkowr. abt 
pev ody} uddtoTa mucTevopéevy THs ‘Pawns KTiots 
éoriv. 

3. “ANAn 8é Tis mpotépa Kat pvOwdns,’Apxads- 
Khp Aéyouca yevécOar TH arrackiav bm’ Budvdpou' 
rovtp 8 émikevwOjvar tov ‘Hpaxdéa, édavvorta 
ras U'npvdvov Bods: mvOdpevov 5&8 ris pntpos 
Nixoorparns tov Evavdpov (elvar 8 adray pavte- 
Khs Suretpov) ots TH ‘Hpaxrel wempwpévoy ty 
TeXéacavTs Tovs AOAous Ge yevécOar, ppdoar te 
mpos tov ‘Hpaxdéa taita, Kat tréuevos avadetEar 
cat Odcat Ovoiay ‘EXXAnuiKny, jw Kal viv ert 

vradrrecOat tH ‘Hpaxrci, wal & ye Koidtsos,’ 
6 TOV ‘Pwpaiwoy cuyypadevs, ToDTO TiGeTas anpetov 
rod ‘EAA puiKoy elvat kticopa Thy ‘Poyny, To Tap 
abt thy wdrptov Ouciay “EdAnvixny elvar TO 
‘Hpaxret. «al thy pytépa 88 rob Evdydpou 
1 modsrelas, the Epit., for wodrrela; so Kramer and later 


editors, 
* Kotdtos, Kramer,for KdAcos ; ao the later editors. 
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thither for refuge. But since he could not obtain 
the right of intermarriage for these, he announced 
one horse-race, sacred to Poseidon, the rite that is 
still to-day performed ; and when numerous people, 
but mostly Sabini, had assembled, he bade all who 
wanted a wife to seize the maidens who had come to 
the race. Titus Tatius, the king of the Curites, went 
to avenge! the outrage by force of arms, but com- 
promised with Romulus on the basis of partnership 
in the throne and state, But Tatius was treacherously 
murdered in Lavinium, and then Romulus, with the 
consent of the Curites, reigned alone. After Romulus, 
Numa Pompilius, a fellow-citizen of Tatius, succeeded 
to the throne, receiving it from his subjects by 
their own choice. This, then, is the best accredited 
story of the founding of Rome. 

3. But there is another one, older and fabulous, in 
which we are told that Rome was an Arcadian colony 
and founded by Evander:—When Heracles was 
driving the cattle of Geryon he was entertained by 
Evander; and since Evander had learned from his 
mother Nicostrate (she was skilled in the art of 
divination, the story goes) that Heracles was destined 
to become a god after he had finished his labours, he 
not only told this to Heracles but also consecrated to 
him a precinct and offered a sacrifice to him after 
the Greek ritual, which is still to this day kept up in 
honour of Heracles. And Coelius himself,2 the 
Roman historian, puts this down as proof that 
Rome was founded by Greeks—the fact that at 
Rome the hereditary sacrifice to Heracles is after 

the Greek ritual, And the Romans honour also the 


1 Cp. 5. 3.7. * Lucius Coelius Antipater. 
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ripaar ‘Pwpator, play tay vupdav vopioaytes, 
Kappeévtiv! perovopacbeioar, 
4, O18 ody Aarivo nar’ dpyds wey hoay oriyoL, 
kal of mrelous ob mpocetyov Pwpaios: totepov 
‘A n 
82 natamrdayévtes THY adpeTny ToD Te ‘Pwuvrou 
Kal Tov per exeivey Baoidéwv brjxoot wavTes 
infpEav. xatadvOévtwy S¢ tev te Aixovwv Kal 
a a7 € , v \ Sa ¢ 
tav OdorcKwy Kat ‘Epvixey, ére dé mpotepov ‘Pov- 
TovAwy re rat APopryivewr, (mpos Sé TovTous ‘Pas- 
é 
nov, cal’ Apyupovoxwy Sé tives kat Upepépvav ?) 
f f n 
4 tovtav yopa Aativyn mpoonyopevtat Taga. Hv 
a ‘ \ a ‘ 
88 trav Odorckov 1d Lwpevtivoy mediov, dpopopv 
a , } ar 7A ?, 8 a , 
rois Aativoss, eal worts Ariora,® hy katécxape 
Tapxivios Tpicxos. Alxovor d¢ yertovevortar 
n tA a 
pddora Tois Kupitass, cal tovray 8 éxeivos ras 
c en a 
mores é£eTropOnoev. 6 Sé vids abrov THY Zovercar 
‘ é en Lad a 
ele Thy pntpoTrorw Tov Ovdr\cKwr. “Epvior 8 
n ? “ 
mrnolov gxovv T@ Te Aavovie’ Kai tH” AdBe kat 
abth Th ‘Papy od arwber 8 ovd "Apicia® nad 
A - i] LY 
Terdjvae cai “Avtiov. 'AdBavol dé Kat’ apxas 
a , e 5) 
pe dpovdour Tots ‘Pwpators, ouoykwoaot te dvTes 


1 Corais and Meineke emend Kappevrw to Kapudvryy. 

4 mpds. . . Mpepépywv, Kramer, Meineke and other editors 
suspect to have crept in from the margin; Meineke relegates 
the words to the foot of the page; see notes on opposite 

ape. 
, 3 -Arloda Xylander, for ’EafoAa; so the later editors. 

4 Aavouly, Kramer, for Aaouir{; so the later editors. 

5 *aouta, Xylauder, for Apxfa; so the later editors. 


oe ee ee 
1 Thus Virgil (8. 336) spells her naine; but the usual 
spelling was “ Carmenta” (cp. Livy 1. 7. and Dionysius, .dutig. 
dium. 1, 32). 
a The “ Aevi” of 5, 3. 2. 
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mother of Evander, regarding her as one of the 
nymphs, although her name has been changed to 
Carmentis.1 

4, Be that as it may, the Latini at the outset were 
few in number and most of them would pay no 
attention to the Romans; but later on, struck with 
amazement at the prowess both of Romulus and of 
the kings who came after him, they all became 
subjects. And after the overthrow of the Aequi,? 
of the Volsci, and of the Hernici, and, still before 
that, of both the Rutuli and the aborigines (and 
besides these, certain of the Rhaeci,3 as also of the 
Argyrusci* and the Preferni),5 the whole country 
that belonged to these peoples was called Latium. 
The Pomptine Plain, on the confines of the Latini, 
and the city of Apiola, which was destroyed by 
Tarquinius Priscus, used to belong to the Volsci. 
The Aequi are the nearest neighbours of the 
Curites; their cities, too, were sacked by Tarquinius 
Priscus ; and his son captured Suessa, the metropolis 
of the Volsci. The Hernici used to live near 
Lanuvium, Alba, and Rome itself; and Aricia, 
also, and Tellenae and Antium were not far away. 
At the outset the Albani lived in harmony with the 
Romans, since they spoke the same language and 


3 “ Rhaeci,” otherwise unknown. is probably a corruption 
of “ Aricini,” the inhabitants of Aricia, the city to which 
Strabo refers in this paragraph and also in 5. 3. 12. 

* “Argyrusci,” otherwise unknown, is probably a cor- 
ruption of “ Aurunci” (ep. Livy 2. 16, 17, 26 and Dionysius, 
Antigq. Rom. 6. 32, 37). 

* By ‘‘Preferni” Strabo almost certainly refers to the 
Privernates, whose city was Privernum, now in ruins near 
Piperno. 
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cab Aativot, Bactdevopevor 8 Exdrepot yopls érvy- 
yavov' ovdev 8 Hrrov émiyaplas te Roay pos 
dNAHAOUS Kal iepd Kowa Ta év “ANBa kal adrra 
Sixaca worutixd’ batepov S& modéuou svaTdyTos 
= ’ 
4 pev “AXBa xatecxddy wrijv tod lepod, ot 6 
"ArBavol modirat ‘Popaioy éxpiOncay. Kal rev 
Ly \ na / i e A ’ / 
ddrwv S¢ rdv repioixidwy TOEwY al pev aVnpE- 
Onoav, ai 88 eraTretvoOncav ameOodca, Teves 5é 
? , \ \ bd \ \ = € 
Kal nvénOncay ba thy ebvotav. vuvi méev ovy 7 
, / ; , > \ a 3 / 
TWAPANiAa MEX pl TOAEWS Levoéoons aro Tay Qotiov 
Aativn xadelrat, mporepov S¢ péxpt ToD Kipxatov 
pévov éoxnxer THY eridocw Kal THs wecoyaias de 
mpétepov pev od Todd}, Uatepov Se Kal péxpe 
Kapravias Siérewe cal Lavvitav cal Weriyvev 
\ # n . % i f 
Kat ddAwv Tov TO Amrévyivoy KaTOLKOUYTOD. 
7 
5."Araca 8 éorly eddaipwv xal mappopos 
4 ? , ? “~ \ \ , 
TANY ddiyov YwpLovy TOV KAaTa THY Tapartay, 
\ n a 
Sca édwdn Kal vocepa, ola 7a TaV ’Apdcatav Kat 
q \ > / A , l4 , 
ra petakv Avtiov kat Aavoviov péxpt Uwpevri- 
n , mn 

vou kai tTwev THY Bnrivys yopiov nal rhs mept 
Tappaxivav nat ro Kipeaiov, 4) et teva dpewa nat 
, \ A , ’ ? 5) \ NY 
metpwdy Kal tadta 8 ov Tedws apyd ovd 
dypnora, GANG vouas tapéyer Sayirels 7 UANv q 
kapmous Tivas édetous 4 metpatous: 16 Sé Kaixov- 
¢ an wv > ; w , AY 
Bov, ér@des Gv, evotvoTaTny aumedov TpEedet, THY 





1 That is, the tree-climbing vine. 
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were Latini, and though they were each, as it 
happened, ruled by kings, separate and apart, none 
the less they not only had the right of intermarriage 
with one another, but also held sacrifices—those at 
Alba—and other political rights in common; later on, 
however, war arose between them, with the result 
that all Alba was destroyed except the temple, and 
that the Albani were adjudged Roman citizens. As 
for the other neighbouring cities, some of them too 
were destroyed, and others humiliated, for their dis- 
obedience, while some were made even stronger than 
they were because of their loyalty. Now at the 
present time the seaboard is called Latium from 
Ostia as far as the city of Sinuessa, but in earlier 
times Latium had extended its seaboard only as far 
as Circaeum. Further, in earlier times Latium did 
not include much of the interior, but later on it 
extended even as far as Campania and the Samnitae 
and the Peligni and other peoples who inhabit the 
Apennines. 

5, All Latium is blest with fertility and produces 
everything, except for a few districts that are on the 
seaboard—I mean all those districts that are marshy 
and s:ckly (such as those of the Ardeatae, and those 
between Antium and Lanuvium as far as the Pomp- 
tine Plain, and certain districts in the territory of 
Setia and the country round about Tarracina and 
the Circaeum), or any districts that are perhaps 
mountainous and rocky; and yet even these are not 
wholly untilled or useless, but afford rich pasture 
grounds, or timber, or certain fruits that grow in 
marshy or rocky ground (the Caecuban Plain, 
although marshy, supports a vine that produces the 
best of wine, I mean the tree-vine).!_ The seaboard 
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SevSpire. méres 8 emi Bardrry wey tov Aatt- 
vov elol td Te Doria, worts GrAipevos ba Thy 
mpocyoow fv 6 TiBepis mapacnevdter, mypov- 
pevos ek TOAROY ToTaLOv. mapaxwdvves pev 
obdv opuivovrar wetéwpa ev TH oad TA VaUKNIPLA, 
TO pévToL AVaLTEARS VIKA’ Kal yap 4 TOV UmNpE- 
Tikav skadav evrropia Tay éxSexouevav TA hoptia 
cal avtidoptitovtay taxdy toe? Toy amoTAoUY 
mpl A tod morapod dxpacbat, 4} é« pépovs arro- 
xovgdicOévta) elamre? nal dvayerar péxpe Tis 
‘Pwuns, oTadious éxaroy éveryxovta. xticpa & 
éot) ra “Qotia “Ayxou Mapkiov. airn pe 4 
mors towavty.  é&As & éoriv “Avtiov, adipevos 
cal abth médus* Wputae 5 ém) mérpass, Siéxer 5é 
tev ‘Aoriav mept Staxoctous éEjxovta aradious. 
yur) pev ody dvelras Tots Hyenoow eis oXOAnY Kal 
dvecw tov Twodttixav Ste AdBorev Katpov, Kal bid 
ToUTO KAT@KOSOMNYTaL TOAUTEAELS OiKioELS ev TH 
moder avxval mpos Tas ToravTas émidnpias: Kat 
mpotepov Se vais éxéxtnvto Kal éxorvavouy TaY 
Ayotnpiav Trois Tuppyvois, Kaimep 7}5n ‘Pwpatocs 
imraxovovtes. Stdmep xat AréEavbpos mpotepov 
éyeahav erécrere, Kal Anurjtpios batepov, Tous 
Adévras TOV AnoTav dvaréurwv Tos “Pwpatoss, 
xapiver bar pev avrois én Ta oopara bia Thy 
Tpos Tous EdAnvas ovyyéeverav, ove dfvoby be 
Tovs avTous avipas atpatnyely Te dpa THS Iradias 


14 ek pépous droxovpiabévra, Jones, for kat uépovs dwoxou- 
gicbevros. 





I Demetrius Polioroetes. 
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cities belonging to the Latini are, first, Ostia: it ig 
harbourless on account of the silting up which is 
caused by the Tiber, since the Tiber is fed by 
numerous streams, Now although it is with peril 
that the merchant-ships anchor far out in the surge, 
still, the prospect of gain prevails; and in fact the 
good supply of the tenders which receive the cargoes 
and bring back cargoes in exchange makes it possible 
for the ships to sail away quickly before they touch 
the river, or else, after being partly relieved of their 
cargoes, they sail into the ‘Tiber and run inland as 
far as Rome, one hundred and ninety stadia. Ostia 
was founded by Ancus Marcius. Such, then, is this 
city of Ostia, Next comes Antium, it also being a 
harbourless city. It is situated on masses of rock, 
and is about two hundred and sixty stadia distant 
from Ostia, Now at the present time Antium is 
given over to the rulers for their leisure and relief 
from the cares of state whenever they get the 
opportunity, and therefore, for the purposes of such 
sojourns, many very costly residences have been 
built in the city; but in earlier times the people of 
Antium used to possess ships and to take part with 
the Tyrrheni in their acts of piracy, although at that 
time they were already subjects of the Romans. It 
is for this reason that Alexander, in earlier times, 
sent in complaints, and that Demetrius,! later on, 
when he sent back to the Romans what pirates he 
had captured, said that, although he was doing the 
Romans the favour of sending back the captives 
because of the kinship between the Romans and 
the Greeks, he did not deem it right for men to 
be sending out bands of pirates at the same time 
that they were in command of Italy, or to build in 
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cal Anorhpia. éxrréprrey, kal ev pev TH aryopa Avoc- 
xovpwv tepov iSpucapévous Tipar, obs mdvres 
Saripas dvopdtovow, eis 56 THv ‘Edd dda Téwrrew 
ri exelvov Tarpioa TOUS henhaTHGoVTAs’ eT au- 
> A a a 
cav 8 abrovs'Papator ths roavrns émitndevoews, 
ava pécov &8 rovTwY TOY Todewv éoTL 70 Aaout- 
v \ “A ? € \ ’ , 
prov, éxov Kowvov TOv Aativwy tepov Adpodirns, 
émipedodvras 8 abtob did mpomroday * "ApdeaTat. 
4 ¢€ 4 \ lA e3 é 
elra Aadpevtov. vmépxerrat dé TovTwV 7 Apdéa, 
f ‘P VP) Ww 2 ¢ 5 , dé 

xatotxia ‘PovtotAwy avw? éBdouneovTa sractois 
ams ths Oadurrns: Ears 58 wad TavTns wANTiOY 
% ¢ iid / a 
Adpodictov, omrov mavnyuptfovat Aativot. Lav- 
vira 8 érépOncav Tubs Torrovs Kal delTreTat pev 
‘ ) tySoka Se Sid tHv Alvei é 
tyun morewy, évdoka Sé did tHv Aiverov yeyover 
énuSnulay Kai Tas lepotrotias &s* && éxeivoy TOV 

, f . f 
xpovey trapadedoa bar act. 

6. Mera 88”Avtiov 7d Kepxatdv éorw év diaxo- 
olow Kab eéverfxovta atadiots dpos, vnaitov Oaddr- 
tn Te Kab edeorr act de Kal moduppitoy élvat, 

nr n a“ , an 
tdya TH piOw TH wept THs Kipxns suvorcerouyTes. 
dyer 88 rodixviov kal Kipens iecpov wal ’A@nvas 
fa 
Boporv, Selxvvcbar 88 Kal giddnv twd hacw 
'OSuecéws. petakd 58 6 re Xrdpas TwoTapos Kat 
én’ ait thoppyos. érerta MporeXys aiyLaros 
AtBl, wpds avT@ povov TO Kipxaio Aupéviov éxov. 
Srépxertar 8 év TH pecoyala TO IIwpevtivoy tre- 
Slov. thy 8&8 ouveyy tadtn mporepov Adsoves 


1 rpordawr, Corais, for mpoyévev ; so the late editors, 

2 tvw, the reading of the MSS., Jones restores, for éy 
(Corais and the later editors). 

2 ds, Corais inserts after lepomodas ; so the later editors. 
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their Forum a temple in honour of the Dioscuri, 
and to worship them, whom all call Saviours, and 
yet at the same time send to Greece people who 
would plunder the native land of the Dioscuri. And 
the Romans put a stop to such practices. Midway 
between these two cities is Lavinium, which has a 
temple of Aphrodite that is common to all the Latini, 
though the Ardeatae, through attendants, have the 
care of it. Then comes Laurentum. And beyond 
these cities lies Ardea, a settlement of the Rutuli, 
seventy stadia inland from the sea. Near Ardea too 
there is a temple of Aphrodite, where the Latini 
hold religious festivals. But the places were devas- 
tated by the Samnitae; and although only traces of 
cities are left, those traces have become famous 
because of the sojourn which Aeneas made there 
and because of those sacred rites which, it is said, 
have been handed down from those times. 

6. After Antium, within a distance of two hundred 
and ninety stadia, comes Cireaeum, a mountain which 
has the form of an island, because it is surrounded 
by seaund marshes. They further say that Circaeum 
is a place that abounds in roots—perhaps because 
they associate it with the myth about Circe. It has 
a little city and a temple of Circe and an altar of 
Athene, and people there show you a sort of bowl 
which, they say, belonged to Odysseus. Between 
Antium and Circaeum is the River Storas, and also, 
near it, an anchoring-place. Then comes a stretch 
of coast that is exposed to the south-west wind, with 
no shelter except a little harbour near Circaeum 
itself. Beyond this coast, in the interior, is the 
Pomptine Plain, The country that joins this latter 
was formerly inhabited by the Ausones, who also 
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C 233 @xouv, ofrep xal thy Kapraviav elyov. peta 5e 
rovtous "Oaxot Kad tovross Sé perhy tis Kapra- 
vias, vov 8 Gravta Aativer éotl péxpr Zuvoéo- 

e v [4 a \ n 
ons, os elrov. TSiov 8é re Tois "OoKors Kat TP 
an 3 , v i fal ‘ \ 
tov Adcovev eOver cupBeBnke Tov pev Yap 
“Ooxwv éxrerortérav  SiddexTos péver Tapa 
trois ‘Pwpatos, Sore nal rompara oxnvoBaret- 
chat kata Twa dyava métptov Kal ptporoyeiabat, 
cav 8 Adadvev od8 Graf oixnodvtwv ént TH 
TiceduxH Oadrdrry, To wérayos spws Auooviov 

“ tha 7 3 ¢ \ i a / 
kareitar. és 8 év éxarov otadiows TH Kipeato 
Tappaxiva éoti, Tpaxwh xadovpévn q poTepov 
amd rod cupBeBndtos. mpoxertar S& abtis peya 
dos 8 movotar Sd0 Trotapol: Kareirat 8 6 pelfor 
Aididos) évratOa 88 cuvdrret TH Oardrry m po- 
rov Ania odds, éotpapévn pev ard Ths ‘Pepys 
péxpt Bpevteciov, wrelorov 8 adevopevy THY & 
: ee | ca é é / s 
emt Oaddtrn woAewy ToUTMY épaTTopevy povor, 
Ths Te Tappaxivys cal rev épebis, Poppa peey 
xa Muvrovpyns wal Zuvodsons, Kal THY eoXaTovs 
Tdpavtds te xal Bpevteciov. mrnotov 8 Tis 

, a ’ 

Tappaxivns Badiforte émt rijs Popns mapaBeBrn- 

aA (Qa a? fa a 9 \ ; 
rat TH OS TH ‘Amaia Sedpvk emt modAous ToTOUS 


1 For AtgiSos, Xylander reads Ovgios, Casaubon Avgets, 
Groskurd Otges, Meineke Ofpns ; nee note 4 on opposite page. 
ae 


1 § 4 above. 
a The  Atellanae Fabulae ” of the Romans (Pauly-Wissowa 
s. uv. © Atell. Fab.”) 
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held Campania, After these come the Osci; they 
too had a share in Campania; but now everything 
belongs to the Latini as far as Sinuessa, as I said.1 
A peculiar thing has taken place in the case of the 
Osci and the tribe of the Ausones. Although the 
Osci have disappeared, their dialect still remains 
among the Romans, so much so that, at the time of a 
certain traditional competition, poems in that dialect 
are brought on the stage and recited like mimes ; 2 
again, although the Ausones never once lived on the 
Sicilian Sea, still the high sea is called “ Ausonian.” 
Next, within one hundred stadia of Circaeum, is 
Tarracina, which was formerly called “ Trachine 3 
from its actual character. In front of Tarracina 
lies a great marsh, formed by two rivers; the 
larger one is called Aufidus.4 Tt is here that the 
Appian Way first touches the sea; it has been con- 
structed from Rome as far as Brentesium 5 and is the 
most travelled of all; but of the cities on the sea it 
touches only these: Tarracina, and those that come 
next in order after it, Formiae, Minturnae, and 
Sinuessa, and those at the end—Taras® and Brente- 
sium. Near Tarracina, as you go toward Rome, 
there is a canal which runs alongside the Appian 
Way, and is fed at numerous places by waters 


* Strabo assumed that ‘Trachine” was derived from the 
Greek word ‘trachya” (‘rugged ”), Cp. Horace, Sat. 1. 5, 
26: ‘‘Impositum saxis late candentibus Anxur ” (Tarracinay, 

* If the MSS. are right, Strabo is in error here. He must 
have meant the Ufens (now Ufente); the other river was the 
Amasenus (now Amaseno). 

* One of the old spellings of Brundisium ; the other was 
‘‘ Brendesium ” (cp Ptolemaeus, 3. 2. 12, and Polybius, 2l. 
24). ‘*In the language of the Messapii the stug’s head is 
called ‘brentesium’” (6. 3. 6); hence the name of the city. 

* The old name of Tarentum, 
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mdnpoupévn toils édelots te Kal Tois qoTaptots 
BSace wrelra: S& pddcota pev vintwp, Bor’ 
éuBdvras ad’ érrépas ex Baiveey mpwias rat Badt- 
tev To dovToy TH 68M, GAA Kal pel” tpépar 
pupovrxed 8 yyrdviov. éFfjs de Poppiat Aaxwvi- 
nov xtiopa éotiv, ‘Opplar rNeyopuevov mpotepov da 
rd edoppov. xal Tov perakd S€ Kooy eéxetvor 
Karérav! dvopacay, ta yap Kotha mdvra Kateras 
of Adkwves mpoaayopevovow: évior 8 émmvupoy 
THs Alvetov tpopod Tov KoToV daciv, exer Se 
panos otadiov éxatov apEdpevos dro 'Tappaxivns, 
péxpe Tis dxpas THs Opwvupov' avewyé 7 éevtavda 
amidkata tmreppeyeOn, KaToKias peyadas Kal Wo- 
AuTedels Sedeypéva: évtedOev 8 el tas Poppias 
rertapdxovta, tavTns 8 dvd péoov cial Kat 
Sivogsons al Muvrodpvat, oradious Exatépas dué- 
youvaat Tept dydonKovTa. Siappet Sé Acipts mrota- 
pos, Kardvis 8 éxadeito mpotepov déperar 8 
dvabev ex Tov Arevvivav dpdv cab tis Odneti- 
pns Tapa Dpeyédras Kopnv (rporepov 8 iy TONS 
ySoos), eemimte 8 eis Arcos lepov TLpL@Levov 
mepitras bd Tav év Muvtovpvass, UTrOKELpLEVOV 
Th mode. Tor S& omnrdaiwy év_ dre pariota 
mpoxewrat duo vijror wedaytat, Tlavéatepia® re 


1 Katéray, Jones, for Kaidray (B), Kedra (C); cp. KaéTas 
following, and also in 8. 5. 7. 
2 Tavdarepla, Meineke, for Mavdapla (BC). 


nnn 

1 For an amusing account of this canal-journey, see Horace, 
Sat. 1. 6. 

2 ‘ Anchoring-place.” 

3 Strabo does not mention the city of ‘‘Caieta” (now 
Gatta); the gulf east of it was called by the Romans 
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from the marshes and the rivers, People navigate 
the canal, preferably by night (so that if they 
embark in the evening they can disembark early 
in the morning and go the rest of their journey 
by the Way), but they also navigate it by day. 
The boat is towed by a mule Next after Tarra- 
cina comes Formiae, founded by the Laconians, 
and formerly called “Hormiae” because of its 
good “hormos.”2 And those people also named the 
intervening gulf “Caietas,”? for the Laconians call 
all hollow things “Caietas”; but some say the gulf 
was named after the nurse of Aeneas.’ It has a 
length of one hundred stadia, beginning at Tarracina 
and extending as far as the promontory of like name. 
There are wide-open caverns of immense size at 
this place, which have been occupied by large and 
very costly residences; from here to Formiae the 
distance is forty stadia. Midway between Formiae 
and Sinuessa is Minturnae, which is about eighty 
Stadia distant from each. Through Minturnae flows 
the River Liris, formerly called the “Clanis.” It 
runs from the interior, out of the Apennineé Moun- 
tains and the country of the Vestini, past Fragellae, 
a village (it was formerly a famous city), and empties 
into a sacred precinct which is much revered by the 
people in Minturnae; the precinct is situated below 
the city. In the high sea, of the caverns and visible 
thence most of the time, are situated two islands, 


“‘Caietanus Sinus.” But, as the context shows, ‘‘ the inter- 
vening gulf” means the gulf between Caieta and Tarracina. 
For the nieaning of the Spartan word ‘ Caietas,” see 8. 5. 7. 
* According to Virgil ( Aeneid, 7. 2) her name was “' Caieta.” 
mae is, the promontory on which the city of Caieta was 
situated. 
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ca) Tlovrla, puxpad pév, olxotpevar be HANS, OD 
moXw am ddrdjrov Siéxoucat, THs hmetpov Sé 
mevrjxovra én Tois Saxoctors. éyerar 5¢ Tov 
Karérov! xédarov 76 KaleovBov, tovtou b& Powv- 
Sor, modus ev 7H 680 TH Ammig xerpevn. awavtes & 
> 4 e 4 2 i ? e X ‘4 
eloly of root ob Tor aPodpa evotvor’ o dé KaixovBos 
va) 6 Pouvdaves Kal 6 Lntevds rav Siwvopacpevov 
eiol, kabdmep 6 Pddepvos Kal o "AnrBavos cal o 
Sratavés. 1% 8¢ Zevdecca ev Kasetdvy ® Kore 
‘Oy > 3? £ N v , \ e f 
puta, ad’ ob Kal Tobvoua aivos yap 0 KONTTOS: 
arqotov éott & avtis Gepud NovTpa, KdAdLOTA 
movobyra mpos vocous évias, abrat pev at emt 
Gararry Tov Nativer TONELS. 

7, By 88 7H pecoyaia mpwtn pev imép TOV 
'Oorlav orn 4 ‘Papn, cal povn ye emt TO TiBé- 
pe keira aepl 7s, Ore mpos avdyenv, ov a pos 
alpecw éxtiaTat, sipnTas mporberéov & dre ove” 
of peta TabTa TpockticayTes TWA pépn Kuptor TOU 
Bertiovos Hoar, GXN eSovrAevov Tots mpovTroKel- 
pévors. of pév ye TPWTOL 7> Kamitaédov kat To 
Tladdriov wal tov Kovepivoy Adgov étetxicar, bs: 
fy obras everiBatos tols ewHev dar €& épodou 

1 Kaiérov, Jones, for Keérov (BC), Katdérov (sec, hand in B). 

2 Kaerdyg, from conj. of Capps, for the unintelligible 
ontavois, Zrayavds (BCH), aitdvy (npr). Meineke relegates 
anrdvors to the foot of the page. 
jj) el 

10p.2.5.19% 
2 The Greek word for ‘‘ gulf,” ‘‘ vale.” 
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Pandateria and Pontia,1 which, though small, are 
well peopled; they are not far distant from one 
another, but they are two hundred and fifty stadia 
from the mainland. The Caecuban Plain borders on 
the Gulf of Caietas; and next to the plain comes 
Fundi, situated on the Appian Way. All these places 
produce exceedingly good wine; indeed, the Caecu- 
ban and the Fundanian and the Setinian belong to 
the class of wines that are widely famed, as is the 
case with the Falernian and the Alban and the 
Statanian. Sinuessa is situated in the Cuietan 
“Kolpos,”2 and hence its name; for « Kolpos ” 
means “Sinus”;8 and near Sinuessa are hot 
baths, which are most efficacious for certain dis- 
eases.4 These, then, are the cities of the Latini on 
the sea, 

7. In the interior, the first city above Ostia is 
Rome, and it is the only city that is situated on the 
Tiber. With regard to this city, I have already said 
that it was founded there as a matter of necessity, 
not as a matter of choice; and I must add that 
even those who afterwards added certain districts to 
the settlement could not as masters take the better 
course, but as slaves must needs accommodate them- 
selves to what had already been founded. The first 
founders walled the Capitolium and the Palatium and 
the Quirinal Hill, which last was so easy for outsiders 


* Strabo now refers to the Roman “* Caietanus Sinus,” and 
not to ‘“the intervening gulf” above-mentioned. 

« According to Pliny (31. 4), these baths cured harrenness 
in women and insanity in men. Whether they have dis- 
appeared, or are to be identified with the waters at ‘Torre di 
Bagni, is not known. 

5. 3. 2, 
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Tiros Tdrtos elrev, érerOav juica petyes THY TOY 
dprayecav map0évav bBpiv. “Ayxos tel Map- 
xios mpooraBev To Kaidtov® dpos Kal 7o APevtt- 
vow Spos Kal Td perakd rovtwy Tmediov, Sinptnpéva 
kal am’ GdApAwY Ka) ard TOY TpoTETELXtc MEVOY, 
mpocéOnxev avaryxaiws’ obTé yap obras epupvous 
Aépous eo Teryous edcas Tots Bovropévots ért- 
retylopata Kahts elyev, ob9 brov exTTANP@o aL 


rip Kinrov taxuce Tov péxpt Tod Kovepivov. 
nreybe 58 Lepovsos THY Exreryrur, aveTrAnpwce yap 
mpoadels Tov Te Hoxvdivov Acpov Kal tov Ovepi- 
varw. Ka tabta 8 evépoda toils ébwbév éotu 
Sidrep tddpov Babeiav dpvfavtes eis To évTOs 
édéEavto TH yay, wal ébérewav Soov éEaorddiov 
yopa ert 7H évtos oppvi ths tadppov, Kat émé- 
Barov telyos Kal mupyous amo THs KoAdXvas 


4 i n ’ , ¢ x if a 
mvrns péxpe THs HoxvaAivass vmo péeo@ 5é TO 
XO LATE Tpitn éoTh TVAN OpwvupLos TO Ovspvart 
OH. TO pev ody Epupa TOLODTOY é€oTL TO THS 
modews, épupatav éTépwv Seduevov. Kab por $0- 
KODCLY 06 Tp@ToL TOV avrov NaBelv Stadoyio pov 
mept Te oO abtav Kab rept Tov dorepov, Soe 
‘Pwpators mpoanKev obe amd Tar épupdtav, GAA 
dro Tov OTAOY Kal THs oixelas aperis every THY 
3 f \ \ a b 7 , 

dopddeav al THY GANDY evTrOpLay, mpoBrpaTa 
vopitovres ob Ta Tebyn Tots dvSpdow adra& TOUS 


divSpas tois Teixect. Kar’ dpxds pep oby addo- 
7 2 


, a ba 3 a \ 
Tpias THS KUKEA@ KwOpas oVTNS ayadns Te Kat 


1 Corais and Meineke emend re to bd. 
2 Kafacov, Corais, for KéAtov ; 80 the later editors, 


1 Cp. 5. 3. 2, 2 «Porta Viminalis.” 
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to ascend that Titus Tatius took it at the first onset, 
making his attack at the time when he came to 
avenge the outrage of the seizure of the maidens. 
Again, Ancus Marcius took in Mt, Caelium and Mt. 
Aventine, and the plain between them, which were 
separated both from one another and from the parts 
that were already walled, but he did so only from 
necessity ; for, in the first place, it was not a good 
thing to leave hills that were so well fortified by 
nature outside the walls for any who wished strong- 
holds against the city, and, secondly, he was unable 
to fill out the whole circuit of hills as far as the 
Quirinal. Servius, however, detected the gap, for 
he filled it out by adding both the Esquiline Hill 
and the Viminal Hill. But these too are easy for 
outsiders to attack; and for this reason they dug 
a deep trench and took the earth to the inner side 
of the trench, and extendéd a mound about six stadia 
on the inner brow of the trench, and built thereon 
a wall with towers from the Colline Gate to the 
Esquiline. Below the centre of the mound is a third 
gate,” bearing the same name as the Viminal Hill. 
Such, then, are the fortifications of the city, though 
they need a second set of fortifications. And, in my 
opinion, the first founders took the same course of 
reasoning both for themselves and for their successors, 
namely, that it was appropriate for the Romans to de. 
pend for their safety and general welfare » not on their 
fortifications, but on their arms and their own valour, 
in the belief’ that it is not walls that protect men but 
men that protect walls. At the outset, then, since 
the fertile and extensive country round about them 
belonged to others,’ and since the terrain of the 


® Cp. 5. 3. 2 on this point. 
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qmodrijs, ToD 58 Tis TOAEws eddgous eveTreyerpyj- 
tov, To paxaptaOnadperov obdev ty TOTLKOV EVENT - 
pnpa: 1H 8 aperh Kal 7G Tove THs Yapas oiKelas 
yevoperns, epavn auvdpoyy Tis ayabay a&macav 
edpulav brepBddrdovea: bv Hy él TocodTov av&n- 
Gcioa 4 Tédus avréxet TodTo pev Tpoph, TOdTO dé 
Evrors Kat rlOous wpos Tas olxodopias, ds adca- 
Nelartwsl qowodow al cuumToces Kab éumpynoes 
Kal petampacess, adidrertTo. Kal avdtal ovcat’ 
nal yap ai petampdcers éxovolol TLVES TULTTO- 
ces elot, KataBaddrovrwv Kal dvotKobopouvTar 
mpos Tas ériOuplas érepa && érépwv. mpos Tait’ 
ob 76 Te Tay peTddXrwv TAOS Kal 4 HAN Kal ot 
kataxopitovTes moTapol Oavpacthy Tapéxyouat 
riv troxopnyiay, mpaTos Mev ’Avioy é& “AX Bas 
péov, THs arpos Mapaois Aartyns Todews, Kal dia 
rod bm’ avth mediov péxpt THs apos Tov TiBepty 
cupBorijs, éreB’ 6 Nap kal o Teveas of d:a THs 
"OuBpics els Tov abtdv KaTapepopevor TOTA Lov 
Tov TiBepwv, did 5é Tuppynvias Kal ths KXouaivns 
é Krduis. ereued7On pev odv 6 XeBactos Kaicap 
ray ToLovTwY ekaTT@OUdTwY THY TdAEWS, TPOS HEV 
ras gumrpyoes ouvTatas OTPATLWOTLKOY eK TOY 
amedevOepiwtav 70 BonOjcov, mpos 88 ras oup- 


1 28:arelerws, the reading of the MSS., Jones restores, for 
&diarelarous (Corais, Miiller-Diibner, and Meineke). 


nea 
1 Cp. Horace’s ‘‘diruit, aedificat, mulat ” (List. 1, 1. 100). 
2 Alba Fucens. 3 In Latins, the * Tinia.” 
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city was so easy to attack, there was nothing for- 
tunate in their position to call for congratulation, 
but when by their valour and their toil they had 
made the country their own property, there was 
obviously a concourse, so to speak, of blessings that 
surpassed all natural advantages; and it is because of 
this concourse of blessings that the city, although it 
has grown to such an extent, holds out in the way it 
does, not only in respect to food, but also in respect 
to timber and stones for the building of houses, 
which goes on unceasingly in consequence of the 
collapses and fires and repeated sales (these last, too, 
going on unceasingly); and indeed the sales are 
intentional collapses, as it were, since the purchasers 
keep tearing down the houses and building new ones, 
one after another, to suit their wishes.) To meet 
these requirements, then, the Romans are afforded a 
wonderful supply of materials by the large number 
of mines, by the timber, and by the rivers which 
bring these down: first, the Anio, which flows from 
Alba, the Latin city next to the Marsi,? through the 
plain that is below Alba to its confluence with the 
Tiber; and then the Nar and the Teneas,? the rivers 
which run through Ombrica down to the same river, 
the Tiber; and also the Clanis, which, however, runs 
down thither through Tyrrhenia and the territory 
of Clusium. Now Augustus Caesar concerned him- 
self about such impairments of the city, organising 
for protection against fires a militia composed of 
freedmen, whose duty it was to render assistance,‘ 


* The ‘cohortes vigilum” were a night vale and fire 
brigade combined, consisting of seven thousand men, or seven 
cohorts. They were distributed throughout the city, one 
cohort to every two of the fourteen “regiones,” See 
Suetonius, Augustus 25, and Cassius Dio 55. 26. 
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f > \ , v \ \ ‘ 
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/ i , , e x ¢ , 
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Ll 4 f e \ € / 
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and also to provide against collapses, reducing the 
heights of the new buildings and forbidding that any 
structure on the public streets should rise as high as 
seventy feet; but still his constructive measures 
would have failed by now were it not that the mines 
and the timber and the easy means of transportation 
by water still hold out. 

8. So much, then, for the blessings with which 
nature supplies the city; but the Romans have added 
still others, which are the result of their foresight; for 
if the Greeks had the repute of aiming most happily 
in the founding of cities, in that they aimed at 
beauty, strength of position, harbours, and productive 
soil, the Romans had the best foresight in those 
matters which the Greeks made but little account of, 
such as the construction of roads and aqueducts, 
and of sewers that could wash out the filth of the 
city into the Tiber. Moreover, they have so con- 
structed also the roads which run throughout the 
country, by adding both cuts through hills and em- 
bankments across valleys, that their wagons can carry 
boat-loads; and the sewers, vaulted with close-fitting 
stones, have in some places left room enough even 
for wagons loaded with hay to pass through them? 
And water is brought into the city through the aque- 
ducts in such quantities that veritable rivers flow 
through the city and the sewers; and almost every 
house has cisterns, and service-pipes, and copious 
fountains—with which Marcus Agrippa concerned 
himself most, though he also adorned the city with 


1 Pliny (36, 24) uses the same figure in describing the 
dimensions of the sewers constructed b Tarquinius Priscus : 
(Tarquinius Priscus; amplitudinem cavis eam fecisse proditur 
ut vehem faeni large onustam transmitteret. 
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orépnaar, GAN dvabnpdtrav moMr@v Kal Kadav 
érdijpwcav thy modu. Kal yap TLloparijuos Kal 6 
@eds Kaicap xal 6 LeBacros nal of rovrou mwaides 
kar of pido kal yu) kal dderph waaay vmepe- 
Bdddovto arovdny xad Saradyny eis TAS KATA- 
oxevas: tovTwy b¢ Ta mrelota 6 Mdptios éxer 
kdpros, mpas TH pvoet mpothaBwv xal Tov éx THS 
mpovolas Kdapov. Kal yap TO péyeBos Tob medtov 
Gavpacroy, dua Kal tas dpparodpoplas Kal THY 
a xv lrmaciay dxwrvrov wapéxov' 1H toaovT@ 
mre tov opaipa «al Kpiko Kat maraioTpa 
yuuvatouévav' Kal TA Tepixcipera épya Kal TO 
ESagos modtov 80 érovs cal ray Aopwy orepavat 
Tov imép Too motapod péxpt TOD pelOpov cKnvo- 
ypapieny dypiy émidexvupevat SucaTdddraKTov 
mapéxouar THY Déar. mryaotov 8 éatt tod mediou 
TovTov Kal dAXO Tedioy Kal cToal KUKd@ TapT)AN- 
Geis nad ddan wal Ogatpa tpla Kal dpdpibéatpov 


1 mapéxov, Groskurd, for ma2éxwv 5 80 the later editors. 


aces 

1 From the more ancient point of view, as the Greek word 
here translated “structures” shows, these structures might 
all have been erected as divine offerings ; but in later times 
the word seems often to have lost this connotation (cp. 
W. H. D. Rouse, Votive Offerings, p. 273). 

2 See the note above on “structures.” 

8 For a list of some of these “friends” of Augustus and 
what they built, see Suetonius, Auyustus 29. 

‘ Cp. “ works of art,” 5. 2. 5 and the footnote. 

’ According to Hiilsen (Pauly-MWissowa, 8.v. ‘* Agrippae 
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many other structures.1 In a word, the early 
Romans made but little account of the beauty of 
Rome, because they were occupied with other, 
greater and more necessary, matters; whereas the 
later Romans, and particularly those of to-day and 
in my time, have not fallen short in this respect 
either—indeed, they have filled the city with many 
beautiful structures.? In fact, Pompey, the Deified 
Caesar, Augustus, his sons and friends,’ and wife and 
sister, have outdone all others in their zeal for build- 
ings and in the expense incurred. The Campus 
Martius contains most of these, and thus, in 
addition to its natural beauty, it has received still 
further adornment as the result of foresight, In- 
deed, the size of the Campus is remarkable, since it 
affords space at the same time and without inter- 
ference, not only for the chariot-races and every 
other equestrian exercise, but also for all that multi- 
tude of people who exercise themselves by ball- 
playing, hoop-trundling, and wrestling; and the 
works of art‘ situated around the Campus Martius, 
and the ground, which is covered with grass 
throughout the year, and the crowns of those hills 
that are above the river and extend as far as its 
bed, which present to the eye the appearance of 
a stage-painting—all this, I say, affords a spectacle 
that one can hardly draw away from. And near this 
campus is still another campus,5 with colonnades 
round about it in very great numbers, and sacred 

precincts, and three theatres, and an amphitheatre, 


campus”) Strabo refers to the Campus of Agrippa; but 
Tozer (8 lections p. 154) is in doubt whether Strabo means 
this campus or the Campus Flaminius, Both campuses, of 
course, formed a part of the Campus Martius, 
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xa) vaol rrodvtedets Kal cuvexeis GdAAOLS, WS 
adpepyov adv SoFatev arodaivew tHv GNA TOALY. 
Sudmep iepomperéotatoy vopicavtes TodTov Tov 
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\ va 
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n n , x n AA 
rod deBacrod Kaicapos, tro 8¢ 76 yopaTe Ofcat 
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pésm St 1H wedip o THs Kavotpas avTod qrepi- 
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pevov exw atdnpody mepippaypa, évtos 8 airet- 
pos Katddutos. mdduv 8 ef tis els Thy dyopay 
A \ ? tA a 3 bid W 
TaperOav thy apyaiav &dhrnv €F adds t8oe wWapa- 
BeBrAnpévny tavtn) Kal Baoiixds otoas kal 
tA v \ \ X\ , \ \ ? a 
vaovs, (dou Fé nab To Karit@ortov nal ta évtadda 
Mv X 3 na / A a fa 
toya kal ra ev 7@ Iladatin cal ro Ths AsBtas 
mepurat@, padiws éxdrdfoir’ av ray efwbev. 
ToavTn pev 7) Pon. 
9, Tav 8 dddwv ths Aativns wodewy Tas per 
e Z / A € a 3 , b] ” 
érépois yvrwpicpact, Tas 5€ odois adopicait av 
n a , 
Tis Tals ywoptpwrdrats, boat Sia ths Aativns 


1 rabrn, Corais, for radrny ; so the later editors. 





1 The remains of this Mausoleum are still to be seen on 
the Via de’ Pontefici. 

4 Cassius Dio (69. 23) says that the Mausoleum was filled 
by the time of Hadrian’s death (138 4.D.). 

2 Cp. Suetonius, Augusius 100. 
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and very costly temples, in close succession to one 
another, giving you the impression that they are 
trying, as it were, to declare the rest of the city 
a mere accessory. For this reason, in the belief 
that this place was holiest of all, the Romans have 
erected in it the tombs of their most illustrious men 
and women. The most noteworthy is what is called 
the Mausoleum,! a great mound near the river on a 
lofty foundation of white marble, thickly covered 
with ever-green trees to the very summit. Now on 
top is a bronze image of Augustus Caesar; beneath 
the mound are the tombs of himself and his kinsmen 
and intimates ;* behind the mound is a large sacred 
precinct with wonderful promenades; and in the 
centre of the Campus is the wall (this too of white 
marble) round his crematorium ;% the wall is sur- 
rounded by a circular iron fence and the space within 
the wall is planted with black poplars. And again, 
if, on passing to the old Forum, you saw one forum 
after another ranged along the old one, and basilicas,4 
and temples, and saw also the Capitolium and the 
works of art there and those of the Palatium and 
Livia’s Promenade, you would easily become oblivious 
to everything else outside. Such is Rome. 

9. As for the rest of the cities of Latium, their 
positions may be defined, some by a different set of 
distinctive marks, and others by the best known roads 
that have been constructed through Latium; for they 


* Tozer (Selections, p. 155) says, “&AAnv é& BAAns refer to 
Bactdixdas otods’* and translates, ‘‘ should see, ranged one 
after another on either side of this, both hasilicas and tem- 
ples.” But the Greek hardly admits of his interpretation. 

5 For a more detailed account of the public works and 
buildings at Rome, the reader is referred to Pliny 36, 24. 
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Bixan}, apyonévn pev aro THs “Hoxvarions rods, 
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Kal tavtny Kat To Tedlov TO HoxvaAivoy mpoeow 
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orracpér, Keevp 5 éf’ trpous, Todo wey Kal 
76 Tovoxovrov év Se€tots drrorcimer, TerevTa de 
mpos Tas Ilixras xa thy Aativny diéyer dé THs 
‘Pans td yoplov todto S:axociovs Kal déxa 
atadious. 610 é&f> wey em’ adbtis tis Aartivns 
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Ppovaiver, wap’ hv 6 Kooas fei rotapos, Pa- 
Bpatepla, map’ fv o Tpfpos pei, ’Axovivor, 44 


1 Gardrrp, Jones, for 6dAarray. 

2 KagiAtvov, Cluvier, for Kdowor ; 80 the editors. 

8 +d, before ard, is deleted by the editors. 

4 #, Jones inserts before peydAn ; others bracket the éo7} 
after wdAis, or (a8 Meineke) delete it, or (as Corais) insert 82 
after 'Axovivoy. 
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are situated either on these roads, or near them, or 
between them, The best known of the roads are 
the Appian Way, the Latin Way, and the Valerian 
Way. The Appian Way marks off, as far as Sinuessa, 
those parts of Latium that are next to the sea, and 
the Valerian Way, as far as the Marsi, those parts 
that are next to the Sabine country ; while the Latin 
Way is between the two—the Way that unites with 
the Appian Way at Casilinum, a city nineteen stadia 
distant from Capua. The Latin Way begins, how- 
ever, at the Appian Way, since near Rome it turns 
off from it to the left, and then, passing through 
the Tusculan Mountain, and over it at a point 
between the city of Tusculum and the Alban 
Mountain, runs down to the little city of Algidum 
and the Inns of Pictae;! and then it is joined 
by the Labican Way. This latter begins at the 
Esquiline Gate, as also does the Praenestine Way, 
but it leaves both the Praenestine Way and the 
Esquiline Plain to the left and runs on for more 
than one hundred and twenty stadia, and, on 
drawing near to Labicum (a city founded in early 
times, once situated on an eminence, but now 
demolished), leaves both it and Tusculum on the 
right and comes to an end at Pictae and the Latin 
Way; the distance of this place from Rome is two 
hundred and ten stadia. Then in order, as you pro- 
ceed on the Latin Way itself, you come to important 
settlements and the cities of Ferentinum, Frusino 
(past which the Cosa? flows), Fabrateria (past which 
the Trerus? flows), Aquinum (it is a large city, and 


1 « Ad Pictas,” 
* The river is still called ‘* Cosa.” 
§ Now the Sacco, 
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1 gy, before év, Corais and others bracket ; Meineke rightly 
deletes. 
2 Xvyvivov, Meineke, for Zfyviov. 
3 Nearly all the editors, including Miiller-Diibner and 
Meineke, wrongly emend mpd d¢ rabrns to mpds 5¢ rabrats. 
4 For Tpardvriov, Siebenkees, from conjecture of Cluvier, 
reads trav Muwpevriver, while C. Miiller conjectures KapBévrioy. 
§ mepioinldas, Groskurd, for reptorfas ; 80 the later editors. 
Pen ———————— 
1 That is, the last on the Latin Way. 
2 Cales, now Calvi. 
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past it flows a large river, the Melpis), Interamnium 
(which is situated at the confluence of two rivers, 
the Liris and another), and Casinum (this too a note- 
worthy city), which is the last city of Latium ;1 for 
what is called Teanum “ Sidicinum,”’ which is situated 
next in order after Casinum, shows clearly from its 
epithet that it belongs to the Sidicini. These people 
are Osci, a tribe of Campani that has disappeared ; 
and therefore this city might be called a part of 
Campania, although it is the largest of the cities on 
the Latin Way, as also might the city 2 that comes 
next after it, that of the Caleni (this too a note- 
worthy city), although its territory joins that of 
Casilinum. 

10, Then take the cities on either side of the 
Latin Way. On the right are those between it and 
the Appian Way, namely, Setia and Signia, which 
produce wine, the former, one of the costly wines, 
and the latter, the best for checking the bowels 
(what is called the “Signine” wine). And farther 
on, beyond Signia, is Privernum, and Cora, and 
Suessa,? and also Trapontium,* Velitrae, and Ale- 
trium ; and besides these, Fregellae (past which the 
Liris flows, the river that empties at Minturnae 5), 
which is now merely a village, although it was once 
a noteworthy city ® and formerly held as dependencies 
most of the surrounding cities just mentioned (and 
at the present time the inhabitants of these cities 
meet at Fregellae both to hold markets and to per- 
form certain sacred rites), but, having revolted, it was 


3 Suessa Pometia, of which no traces are left. 

‘ Trapontium is otherwise unknown, unless it be identified 
with Tripontio, a place muntioned only in an inscription of 
Trajan. 5 Cp. 5. 3. 6. * Cp. § 6 above, 
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8 tnd ‘Popatwoy daroctaca. wrelotas 8 eici 
Kal rovTrav cat tav ev th Aativn nal rév 
éréxewa év Th ‘Epvixwy te nal Alxwv nal Ovor- 
oxwv idpupévat, ‘Popaiwy § etal ericpata, év 
dpiatepa 8& tis Aativns ai petatd abtijs Kai 
ris Ovarepias, TaBior pév ev rh Wpaweorivy 
6d@ Ketdvn, NaTopLov Eyovoa brovpyov 7H ‘Popy 
padmota TOV addwy, SiéXovoa 7d toov Tijs 
‘Pans re cal Wpasvéctou, mepl éxatov atadious. 
el0 4 Ilpaiveoros, wept hs adtixa épodpev’ 610 
ai éy roils dpect Tots Urép paiverrov, } Te TOV 
‘Epvixwy modtyvn KamitovAov «cal ‘Avaryvia, 
moms aktddoyos, Kal Kepedre cat Xdpa, rap’ 
Av 6 Aelipts mapeEs@v eis Ppeyédras pet xal 
Muvtovpvas' éretta adda tid Kal Ovévadpor, 
80ev TO KaNMOTOV EdXaLov’ 4 pev OdY Tors éd’ 
trpous xeitat, mapappel 8&8 tiv Tov Addo pifav 
6 Ovovrroipvos, 5 xal mapa rd Kaotrivov 
dvexGels exdlSwot Kata THY Spwvupoy aiTo 
moa, Aicepria 6 nal “AdALpal 78n Lavvi- 
Tikal modes eioly, 7 ey avnpnuévy Kata Tov 
Mapouxov rodeo, 4 8 ere cuppévovca. 

Ll. ‘H Odanrepla 8 dpyeras pév a6 TiBovpor, 
dye. 8 él Mapoovs cal Kopdivov, thy tav 
Tleriyvav pntporodw. ciot 8 év abtp Aativas 
mérets Ovapia® re cal Kapoéodor cat "AdBa, 
arnatov 8& cal modus KovKourov. év dyer & etal 
trois év ‘Pawn TiBovpd te xal Ipatvertos Kat 


va 


1 gf, the obvious correction of Corais, for 4. 
2 Ovapla, Kramer from the conj. of Cluvier, for Odarepla ; 
so the later editors, 
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demolished by the Romans. Most of these cities, 
as also of those on the Latin Way and of those on 
the far side of it, are situated in the country of the 
Hernici, the Aeci, and the Volsci, though all were 
founded by the Romans. Again, on the left of 
the Latin Way are the cities between it and the 

Valerian Way : first, Gabii, situated on the Praenes- 
tine Way, with a rock-quarry that is more serviceable 
to Rome than any other, and equidistant—about one 
hundred stadia—from Rome and Praeneste; then 
Praeneste, about which I shall speak presently ; 
then the cities in those mountains that are above 
Praeneste: Capitulum, the little city of the Hernici, 
and Anagnia, a noteworthy city, and Cereate, and 
Sora (past which the Liris flows as it issues from the 
mountains and comes to Fregellae and Minturnae 4); 
and then certain other places, and Venafrum, whence 
comes the finest olive-oil. . Now the city of Venafrum 
is situated on an eminence, and past the base of the 
hill flows the Volturnus River, which runs past Casi- 
linum also and empties into the sea at the city of like 
name.?— But when you come to the cities of Aesernia 
and Allifae you are already in Samnitic territory; 
the former was destroyed in the Marsic War, while 
the latter still endures. 

11. The Valerian Way has its beginning at 
Tibur, and leads to the country of the Marsi, 
and to Corfinium, the metropolis of the Peligni., 
On the Valerian Way are the following cities of 
Latium: Varia, Carseoli, and Alba,? and also, near 
by, the city of Cuculum.4 Tibur, Praeneste, and 
Tusculum are all visible from Rome. First, Tibur: 


1 Cp. 5. 3. 6. * Volturnum. ® Alba Fucens. 
4 Now Cuoullo, otherwise called Soutolo. 
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Todckrov. TiBovpa pév, #1 7d “Hpaxdetov, rat 
6 katapdxrns, bv rovei TAwTOS Sv 6’ Avior, ag’ 
Srpous peyddou Katarinrey eis ddpayya Badeiav 
nal KaTadoh mpos avth Th wore, evTedOev dé 
SiéEevoe reStov evxapToTatoy Tapa Ta péTaddrAa 
rod Gov rod TrBouptivov xa tod év TaBiors, 
nal Too® épvOpod Aeyopuévov, Bote THY ex TOY 
petadrov é€aywoyyy cai tHv TopOpelay evpaph 
Tedéws elvat, Tov wreloTav épywv Tis ‘Pwyns 
évredOev xatackevalopevav. ev 5& 1H medio 
rovT@ kal Ta "AdGovda Kadrovpeva pet bdaTa 
spuypa ex TOAAOY wHyav, Mpds ToLKidNas VOTOUS 
Kat mivovot Kat éyxaOnpévors tytewa: Toad- 
ta Se xal Ta AaBavd, ove Arwbev rovtwv év 
th Nepevravy cal tots wept "Hpnrov rorors. 
Tlpaivestos 8 éatly Srrov ro rhs Tixns iepov 
érionuov xpnotnpidtov: audorepar 8 ai rodets 
avrat Th avTh mpootdpupévat Tuyxdvovow dopey, 
Siéyouor 8 GAAjAwY Scov atadious Exarov, Tijs 
58 ‘Papns Ipaiveoros pév xat durdactov, TiBovpa 
8 érxartov. dact& ‘EdAnvidas audorépas, I pai- 
veotov yoov Modvarépavov xadrcicOar mpotepov. 


1 Before $ Corais and Meineke insert ¢v; but Miiller- 
Diibner follow the MSS. 

3 For xa) roo Meineke, from conj. of Kramer, reads 
rod Kal. 
ee ee a 

1 Cp. 5. 3. 7. 

2 The Greek word here translated ‘‘ wooded " suggests a 
sacred grove. Strabo obviously refers to the grove that was 
sacred to Tiburnus, the founder of Tibur. Cp. Horace, Odes 


1. 7. 13. 
3 Cp. Pliny 36. 48. § Cp. § 10 above. 
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it possesses the temple of Heracles, and also the 
waterfall formed by the Anio, a navigable river! 
which falls down from a great height into a deep, 
wooded? ravine near the city itself. Thence the 
river flows out through a very fruitful plain past the 
quarries of the Tiburtine stone,’ and of the stone of 
Gabii,4 and of what is called “ red stone” ; so thatthe 
delivery from the quarries and the transportation by 
water are perfectly easy—most of the works of art ® 
at Rome being constructed of stone brought thence. 
In this plain, also, flow what are called the Albula 
waters °—cold waters from many springs, helpful, 
both as drinking-water and as baths, in the cure of 
various diseases; and such, also, are the Labana 
waters,’ not far from the former, on the Nomentan 
Way and in the neighbourhood of Eretum. Secondly, 
Praeneste: here is the temple of Fortuna, noted 
for its oracles.8 Both of these cities are situated 
near the same mountain range, and they are about 
one hundred stadia distant from one another ; 
but from Rome Praeneste is as much as double 
that distance, whereas Tibur is less than double. 
Both are called Greek cities ;® in any case Praeneste, 
they say, was formerly called « Polystephanos,”’ 10 


* On “‘ works of art,” see 5. 2. 5. and footnote. 

* Now ‘* La Solfatara** (** Sulphur watera ”), 

7 Now called ‘“ Bagni di Grotta Marozza.” 

* This was probably the largest temple in Italy. ‘The 
modern city of Palestrina is almost entirely built on its site 
and substructions ” (Tozer, Selce/ions, p. 157). 

* Horave (Curmina 2. 6. 5) speaks of ‘‘ Tibur, Argeo 
positum culono,” 

10 « Many-wreathed,” so called, apparently, from the 
several terraces. But Pliny (3. 9) ways Praeneste was 
formerly called ‘ Stephane” (Wreath). 
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épuyvy pev odv éxatépa, modu 8 épupvotépa 
Ipaivestos’ dxpav’ yap exer Tis ev odews 
Sarepev pos trydov, SrioGev 8 aro THs cuve- 
yovons dpewhs avyeve SueCeurypévov, vUmepaipoy 
nai dvel cradiows TovTov mpos opbiay avdBaow. 
mpas S& TH epupvornts Kab Simpukt xpuntais 
Siarérpntas Tavtaydbev péxpr t&v Tediwr, Tals 
ev bSpeias xdpuv, tats 8 e£odwv NaOpaiwv, ov 
év ud Mdpios modtopxovpevos améQave. Tais 
pev obv Gdrats TodETe WrEtaTOY TS evepxes pds 
aryabod riOerat, Upaweorivors é auphopa yeyé- 
yyntar Sid Tas “Pwouaiwy otdoes. Katapevyouar 
yap éxeice of vewtepioavtes’ éxtodropenbevtwy 
Sé, mpos TH Kaxwoe THs ToAEwS Kal THY Xwopav 
dmarroTpiobcbat cupBaiver, THs aitias peTa- 
epopévns em) rods avaitious.. pet 5é dia TIS 

wpas Ovépeotis roTapds. mpos Ew $8 THs ‘Popns 
eloly al AexOetcas ores. 

12, ’EvSorépa 88 ris Kat’ abtas dpewis add 
payts dort, petaty avrd@va KaTadeiTovea TOV 


1 &xpav, Corais, for kxpov ; so the later editors. 





1 Aix Praenestina ; now Castel San Pietro. 

2 «This hill, which is of considerable elevation (being not 
less than 2400 feet above the sea, and more than 1200 above 
ite immediate base), projects like o great buttress or bastion 
from the angle of the Apennines towards the Alban Hills ” 
(Bunbury, Dict. Geogr. I, p. 665, uoted by Tozer). See 

, Brit. e.v. ‘* Praeneste ” (J. G. Frazer), 

8On the reservoirs of Praeneste, ‘‘ hollowed out in the 
rock of the mountain,” and the water-supply in general, see 
Magoffin, 4 Study of the Topography » Praen'ste, Johns 
Hopkins University Historical Studies, 1908, p. 435. 
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Now each is well fortified by nature, but Praeneste 
is much more so, since it has for a citadel! a high 
mountain which not only rises above the city but 
also in the rear is disjoined from the unbroken 
mountain range by a neck of land above which it 
rises as much as two stadia in a perpendicular 
ascent.” And in addition to its natural strength, 
subterranean passages have been bored through it 
from all sides as far as the plains—some for water- 
supply,* others for secret exits (it was in one of these 
that Marius was put to death when he was being 
besieged). Now although in the case of all other 
cities, generally speaking, good defences are ac- 
counted a blessing, in the case of the Praenestini 
they have proved to be a misfortune, because of the 
seditions among the Romans. For all who have 
attempted a revolution take refuge in Praeneste; 
and, if forced by a siege to surrender, the inhabi- 
tants, in addition to the damage done to their city, 
meet with the further misfortune that their territory 
is alienated, the guilt being transferred to the 
guiltless. The Verestis® River flows through the 
territory in question. The aforesaid cities are to the 
east of Rome. 

12. But still closer to Rome than the mountainous 
country ® where these cities lie, there is another. 
ridge, which leaves a valley (the valley near 


* For example, in 198 B.0., when there was an uprising of 
slaves; in 82 3.0,, when the younger Marius made Praeneste 
his headquarters. And in 63 8.0. Catiline sought to occu y 
Praeneste for headquarters but his effort waa frustrated te 
the consul (Cicero, Against Catiline 1. 8). 

5 The ‘‘ Verestis”’ is otherwise unknown, 

* The Volscian Mountains, 
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xara "Arydoy, iynrn wéxpt Tod ’AXBavod dpovs. 
émt tavtns 59 To Totcxdrov (puta, modts ov 
gpavrws Katecnevacpévyn Kexoopntar d€ tails 
KuKA@ guTeiats Kal oixodopiats, Kal pddtota 
tais vromirrovoas ert 1do kata tiv “Pwopny 
pépos. TO yap Tovoxovrov éevraifa éatl rodos 
evyews xal edudpos, Kopupovpevos npéua Tod- 
AayodD nal Seyouevos Bacirelwy Katacnevas 
-éxmpevectaras. auveyi 8 éatl Kai ra TO 
"AXBavo dpec brominiovta, Thy avTnY Te dpeTHDy » 
éxovra Kal KaTacKevny. epetiis 8 éort media, 
Ta, ev TOS THY Poyny guvamTovTa Kat Td 
mpodorea avths, Ta Sé mpos Thy OdratTav Ta 
pev ody pos THY OddrarTay Hrrov éoTy Lycewvd, 
ra 8€ dAda evdywyd Te Kal tTaparAncios 
éEnoxnuéva., peta 56 7o "AXBardv *Apixia éotl 
modts emt TH 0d@ 1TH Attia’ otddioe 8 eioiv 
éx rhs ‘Pons éxarov éFjxovta’ Kotdos 8 éotly 6 
Toms, éxet & Suws epupvyy axpav. brrépretar 8 
aitis To pev Aavovtor,) morse “Pwyaiwr, eév 
de€ia THs "Ammias o800, ag’ fs emomros 7 TE 
Guraccd éote Kal 7a” Avtiov, 7o 5S Aptepiccoy, 
5 carota Néuos, éx tod év apictepa pépous Tis 
6500 trols? €& "Apixias dvaB8aivovow. ths 8 
"Apixivns 7O lepdy A€youow adidpupa tu? Tis 


1 Aavotiov. Cluvier. for Aavoufvtoy ; so the later editors. 

% ois. Siebenkees from conj. of Cluvier, for ris; 80 
generally the later editors. 

¥ The reading dvaBalvovow ...... » &plSpuud rs is that 
of Groxkurd so Meineke and others) for dvaBaivovow eis rhy 
3 ’Apintvny 7d iepdv. A€yous: BC &pidpbyara, 


1 Mt. Albanus, now Monte Cavo, is the highest summit. 
2 That is, on one’s way from Tusculun. 
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Algidum) between them and is high as far as Mt. 
Albanus.! It is on this chain that Tusculum is 
situated, a city with no mean equipment of build- 
ings; and it is adorned by the plantings and villas 
encircling it, and particularly by those that extend 
below the city in the general direction of the 
city of Rome; for here Tusculum is a fertile and 
well-watered hill, which in many places rises gently 
into crests and admits of magnificently devised royal 
palaces, Adjoining this hill are also the foothills 
of Mt. Albanus, with the same fertility and the 
same kind of palaces. Then, next, come the plains, 
some connecting with Rome and its suburbs, and 
others with the sea. Now although the plains that 
connect with the sea are Jess healthful, the others’ 
are both pleasant to dwell in and decked out in 
similar manner. After Mt. Albanus? comes Aricia, 
a city on the Appian Way; it is one hundred and 
sixty stadia distant from Rome. Aricia lies in a 
hollow, but for all that it has a naturally strong 
citadel.2 Above Aricia lies, first, on the right hand 
side of the Appian Way, Lanuvium,‘ a city of the 
Romans, from which both the sea and Antium are 
visible, and, secondly, to the left of the Way as you 
go up from Aricia, the Artemisium, which they call 
Nemus.® The temple of the Arician,® they say, is a 


* The ancient Aricia lay in the ‘*Vallis Aricina” (now 
** Valle Aricciana”’), an extinct crater below the modern town 
of Ariccia, which latter occupies the site of the ancient 
citudel, a steep hill. 

“ «Lavinium,” the reading of the MSS., has rightly been 
emended to ‘“‘ Lanuvium.” ‘Owing to 8 curious confusion 
between this place and Lavinium, which datea back to the 
middle ages, its modern name is ‘Civita Lavinia’ ” (Tozer, 
Selections, p. 159). * That is ‘* Nemus Dianae.” 

* Se. ‘‘ Diana,’’ that is, “‘ Artemis.” 
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Tavpomédov' xab yap te BapBapixdv xparet Kal 
SavOucov wept rd tepdv eOos. xabiorarar ya 
lepeds 6 yernfels abroxyep Tod iepwpévou mpo- 
repov Sparrérns avyp' Ecprpys ody éotev ael, 
mepisxoray tas émibécets, Eroupos apvverOar. 
76 8 iepov év ddoet, mpdxertat Se Aiuvn TedAayi- 
fovea, KiKA@ 5 dpevy cuvexns Opps TepixerTat 
xa rLav! wynrn «al rd iepov cal ro bdwp 
drodapBdvovoa év Kotho Tom kal Babel. Tas 
wey ovv mnyas dpav dor, && adv 7 Aipwn 
mAnpovtar TovT@Y O éaTly 1)” "Hyepia xaroupévy, 
Saipovés Tivos eravupos' at 8 arroppvoers evradla 
pay ddnrol elow, Ew 88 Selevevtar woppw mpos 
chy ériddveray dvéxovoat, 

18. UAnotov 8 éott trdv ywpiwy TovTav Kal 
"Ar Bavdv Spos TOAD HrepxdmTov Tod ’Apteptctou 
rab Tov tept abd dppar, xaimep bYyndOr ovody 
kal épOlov ixavas. Set b& Kal robTo Atuvyy 
mony pettw Ths kata To Apteptorov® mporwrtépa 
83 rovtwr ai rA*exOcioar mpoTepov mOdELS TIS 
Aativns eoi. padicta 8 ey pecoyaig trav 
Aativev wéreav eorw 4 “Ada, opopodca 


2 Atav, Corais (who omits xai), for lav; so the later 


editors. 

2 + Hyepla, Corais, for iepela ; so Meineke. 

8 pos after ’Apreulocov, Corais deletes; 80 generally the 
editors, including Meineke. 


_—_ ees 
1 Thatis, “ Artemis Tauropolos ’—Artemis in her capacity 


as goddess of the Tauri. 
1 The ‘Scythian element” referred to is the sacrifice of 


strangers by the Tauri, as described, for example, in Euri- 
pides’ Iphigeneia among the Taurt. 
® Strabo refers to the Lacus Nemorensis (now Lago di 
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copy of that of ‘the Tauropolos.t And in fact a 
barbaric, and Scythian,? element predominates in 
the sacred usages, for the people set up as priest 
merely a run-away slave who has slain with his own 
hand the man previously consecrated to that office; 
accordingly the priest is always armed with a sword, 
looking around for the attacks, and ready to defend 
himself. The temple is in a sacred grove, and in 
front of it is a lake which resembles an open sea, 
and round about it in a circle lies an unbroken 
and very high mountain-brow, which encloses both 
the temple and the water in a place that is 
hollow and deep. You can see the springs, it is 
true, from which the lake is fed (one of them is 
“ Egeria,’’ as it is called after a certain deity), but 
the outflows at the lake itself are not apparent, 
though they are pointed out to you at a distance 
outside the hollow, where they rise to the surface.3 

13, Near these places is also Mt. Albanus, which 
rises considerably above the Artemisium and the 
mountain-brows round about it, though they too are 
high and rather steep. This mountain also has a lake, 
much larger than the one at the Artemisium. The 
previously mentioned cities of Latium® are farther 
away ® than these places. But of all the cities of 
Latium, Alba? is the farthest in the interior, since 


Nemi), an extinct crater three miles in circumference and 
over threa hundred feet deep. It is now drained hy an 
artificial emissarium, According to Servius (note on Virgil 
Aeneid 7. 615) it was called by the Latini the ‘Speculum’ 
(‘mirror ’’) of Diana. 

“ Lacus Albanus, now Lago di Albano. 

5 Tibur and Praeneste. 

* That is, from Rome—the same standpoint as at beginning. 
of § 9. 7 Alba Fucens. 
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Mapaois' iSputar & ed’ typnrod wrdyou dNmrns? 
Doveivas wryciov, Terayias To péyeHos' XpOvTat 
8 abth pddiota pev Mapool cal aavtes ot 
mryadyopot, pact 8 adtiv Kab mAnpodabat 
more méxpt THs opevhs Kal tatevodabat TAALD, 
dor dvaytyew rors Apvobdvras Tdmovs Kal 
yewpyeicOat mapéxew, rot petactaces Tov 
kata Bdovs bypav amopddyv kal adydras 
ylvovrat, mad 8 émicuppéovew, 4 TEedéos 
exrXelrovow at mynyat Kal rdw auvOrAiBovra, 
xabdmep él tod "Apevdvov ovpBaivew act 
rod 81 Kardyns péovtos’ éxdelrret yap emt Tovrea 
rn kal mddw pet. éx 88 ris Doveivas elvar tas 
mnyas teropoter tod Mapsiov bSatos tod THY 
‘Paéunv moritovtos Kal mapa TadAa evdoxipodvTos 
‘Sata. TH 5é “AABa dia To ev Baber THs ywopas 
[Spdc0ar nal did Td ebepKes avtl ppovpas éxpy- 
gavto ToAAdKLs ‘Pwpatos, Tors puraxhs Seouévous 
évraida kabetpyovtes. 


1 Aluvys . os. medaylas, Meineke, for Aluyn wee ey 
wedayla. 


I 
1 Lago di Fucino (Celano) was completely drained by 
Prince Torlonia, 1855-1869 A.D. 
4 That is, the flowing waters in the depths of the earth 
(cp. 3. 5. 7), a8 distinguished from the ‘ springs ” by which 
- Strabo always means the mouths at the surface of the earth. 
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it is on the confines of the Marsi; it is situated on a 
lofty rock, near Lake Fucinus,! which in size is like 
an open sea. The lake is used mostly by the Marsi 
and all the neighbouring peoples. They say that it 
not only fills up sometimes as far as the mountainous 
country, but also lowers again enough to permit the 
places which have been converted into marshes to 
get dry and to be tilled —whether it be that changes 
take place, sporadically and in a way that is not 
apparent, in the flow of the waters down in the 
depths,’ and that they flow back together again, or 
that the springs completely fail and then by pres- 
sure are brought together again—as is said to be the 
case with the Amenanus, the river that flows through 
Catana, for it fails for many years and then flows 
again. It is from Lake Fucinus, the story goes, 
that the springs of the Aqua Marcia come,‘ which 
brings drinking-water to Rome and has the highest 
repute as compared with the other waters. Because 
of the fact that Alba is situated deep in the interior 
of the country, and is also well-walled, the Romans 
often used it for a prison, shutting up therein those 
who have to be kept under guard.® 


* The result, apparently, of volcanio action in Mt. Aetna 
from which it flows. 

* The ‘‘ Aqua Marcia” was one of the Roman aqueducts, and 
its principal reservoir was near Sublaqueum (now Subiaco). 
The story was that the River Pitonius (now Pedogna) rose 
in the mountains of the Peligni, flowed through Lake Fucinus 
without mingling with its waters, then disappeared in the 
earth, and finally came forth as the “‘ Marcian Waters” near 
Sublaqueum. Pliny himself (31. 24) believed the story (see 
Tozer, S-lectioms, p. 162), 

* For instance, Syphax, King of Numidia (Livy 30. 17), 
Perseus, King of Macedonia (iss 45. 42), and Bituitua, 
King of the Arverni (Valerius Max, 9. 6, and Livy Hyit. 61). 
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IV 


1. ’Esrel 8 dard rOv rpocadtriwy COvay apEdpevor 
xa Tav mpos avtois 6pav Tay ’Arevvivwr, ered 
imepSavtes tadta thy évtos émndAOopev Tacav 
Son petakd Kelrar tod Tuppnyixod meddyous Kal 
tov Amevvivwy dpav Tv KexAteveav mpos Tov 
"ASpiay péypt Lavvitev cal Kayravov, viv 
énavidytes Sntwoopev Ta ev Tols dpect TOvTOLS 
olxobvta Kal Tals brwpelas THS Te ExTOS pméypt 
Tis tmapadias ths ’Adpiatixts Kal tis évtos. 
dpxréov 8¢ wadty amd Tav Kedrixav bpov. 

2. “Eote 8’ 9) Tevevtivn wera tas Tov OpBpixdv 
mores tas petakd “Apipivov nal "Ayxdvos. 
dppnvrat 8 ée tis LaBivys of Iceevrivor, dpvo- 
KoNaTTOV THY Odov Hynoapevou Tols apxnyéTats, 
ad’ ob kal tobvopa’ wixov yap Tov Gpviv TodTov 
édvopdtovor, kai vopifovoww “Apews lepov. oixodat 
8 amd Tov dpdv adpkdpevor péexps TOv Tediov cal 
Ths Oardarrys, emt pixos nv&nuévnv Exovtes 
wadrdov 4 Wrdtos THY xwpav, dyabnv pos 
dmavra, Bertin 8é trois EvAivors Kaptrois Tots 
aitixots. ote 8 edpos pev To amd Tov dpev 
él OdratTay dvwparov Tois StactTHpact, wHKOS 
8 amd Alatos rotayod péypt Kdotpov mapa- 
mrovy éxov ctadiwy dxtaxoclwv, mores d’Ayeav 
pev ‘EXAnvis, Lupaxoveiwy Ktiopa TOV puyovTwy 
civ Avovvciou tupavvida: xeiras 8° em’ axpas ev 


nD 


1 That is, the southern boundaries of Cisalpine Celtica 
(Gaul); see 5. 1.3 and 5, 2. 10. 
4 Picenum. 
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IV 


1, I began with the tribes that live next to the 
Alps, and with that part of the Apennine Mountains 
which lies next to them, and then, passing over that 
part, traversed all the country on this side which lies 
between the Tyrrhenian Sea and that part of the 
Apennine Mountains which bends towards the 
Adriatic and stretches to the countries of the Sam- 
nitae and the Campani; I shall now, therefore, go 
back and indicate the tribes that live in these 
mountains, and also in the foothills both of the 
country outside the mountains, as far as the Adriatic 
seaboard, and of the country this side. But I must 
begin again with the Celtic boundaries. 

2. Next after those cities of the Ombrici that are 
between Ariminum and Ancona comes the Picentine 
country.” The Picentini are originally from the 
Sabine country, a woodpecker having led the way 
for their progenitors; and hence their name, for 
they call this bird “ picus,” and consider it sacred 
to Mars. The country they live in begins at the 
mountains and extends as far as the plains and 
the sea, thus having increased in length more than 
breadth ; it is good for every use to which it may be 
put, though better for fruits than for grain. Its 
breadth—that from the mountains to the sea—taken: 
at the different intervals,’ is irregular, while its 
length, by a voyage along the coast from the Aesis 
River to Castrum, is eight hundred stadia. Its cities 
are, first, Ancona, a Greek city, founded by the 
Syracusans who fled from the tyranny of Dionysius ; 
it is situated on a promontory, which by its curve. 


® That is, at the different cities on the seacoast. 
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Aepéva eureptrapBavovons Th wpds Tas ApKToUs 
émistpodh, opodpa 8 evaivos eats Kal wupopopos.* 
arnoiov & avtis Avfoupov mods pixpov vTrép 
tis Oardrrns: elra Lemréuwreda nal IUvevevtia 
kat Ilorevtia cal Pippov Ilienvov: émivecov 6é 
taitns Kdoterryov. édetis 5¢ To THs Kupas 
iepov, Tuppnvav iSpupa Kal eticpa: tHv 8 “Hpav 
éxeivoe Kimpav xadodow: elta Tpovevtivos mo- 
Tapos Kal mods er@vupos: elra Kaotpovvooup® 
wat 6 Martpivos wotapos, péwy ard THs Adptavav 
morews, EYov é€rivecov ths "Adpias émwvupov 
éavtod. gots 8 év th pecoyata nat aitn Kat ro 
“Acwrov Td Ilexnvov, épvpvotatov ywpiov cal * 
éf’ & xeitat ro Teixos, Kal Ta Tepixeipeva bpy 
otpatorédots od Sdotpa. imép 5é ris [exevrivns 
Odnorivot te nal Mapoot xab Tlediyvoe kal 
Mappovxivo: cal Ppevravol, Lavvirixov eBvos, 
Thy dpevny Katéyovowy, épamTopevol piKpa THs 
Oardrrns. ore d€ ta Ovn TadTa pupa per, 
dvSpixorata 3é cal ToARNGKIS THY apeTHY TAUTHV 
éridederypéva ‘Pwpaiors, mpatov pév, vixa éro- 
néuovv’ Sevtepov S¢, Ste cuvertpatevor’ TpiTov 

1 mupopédpos, Corais, for ebrupopdpos ; see Meineke. 

2 Kaorpouvdoup (Corais, -rdfovuz; Meineke, -vdovv) Jones, 
for xal rpouvdoup (see Alxovovup—, 5. 2. 9). 


3 After xa} Kramer suggests the insertion of 5: rdv Adgoy. 
Since Groskurd the editors indicate a lacuna after xa. 





1. <*Pnenentian” is otherwise unknown; perhaps Strabo 
wrote ‘* Pollentia” (see Coraia-du Theil-Letronne, Vol. I1., 
p. 236, and Nissen, Jtalixche Landeskumte, Vol. IL., p. 422. 

® Castellum Firmanorum, now Porto di Feruo or Porto San 
Giorgio. 

sd in Latin, ‘‘ Cuprae Fanum.” 
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towards the north encloses a harbour; and it is 
exceedingly productive of wine and wheat. Near 
it is the city of Auxumum, which is a short distance 
above the sea; then Septempeda, Pneuentia,! 
Potentia and Firmum Picenum (its port-town is 
Castellum).? Next in order comes the temple of 
Cupra,? which was established, and founded as a city, 
by the Tyrrheni, who call Hera “Cupra"; then, 
the River Truentinus 4 and the city named after it; 
then Castrum Novum, and the River Matrinus ¢ 
(which flows from the city of the Adriani’), on 
which is Adria’s port-town,® named after the river. 
Not only is Adria in the interior, but also Asculum 
Picenum, a place that is well fortified by nature, not 
only where the wall is situated—but also the 
mountains that lie round about it are impassable 
for armies.® Beyond the Picentine country are the 
Vestini, the Marsi, the Peligni, the Marrucini, and 
the Frentani (a Samnitic tribe); they occupy the 
mountain-country there, their territory touching 
upon the sea for only short stretches. These tribes 
are small, it is true, but they are very brave and 
oftentimes have exhibited this virtue to the Romans: 
first, when they went to war against them; a second 
time, when they took the field with them as allies; 


4 Now the Tronto. - 

> Truentum, also called Castrum Truentinum, 

* Now the Piomba. 

7? Adria, or Hadria. * Matrinum. 

* The words ‘‘not only... armies” are awkward in 
English as in the Greek, but the meaning is clear enough. 
Kramer's guess (see critical note on opposite page) would 
yield the following: ‘‘not only on account of the hill on 
which the wall is situated, but also (on account of) the 
mountains that lie round about it, which are impassable for 
armies,” 
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8, dre Sedpevor tuxeiv érevOepias Kad aodstelas 
ph tuyxdvovtes améatycay Kal tov Mapatxov 
xadovpevov é&irpav orenov, Kopdinov, trav 
Tleriyver pntporoduy, kownv &ract trois Iradiw- 
Tats amobselEavtes Tod avtl ths ‘Pédpuns, oppn- 
Thptov Tod Todépov, peTovopacbelcay ‘Iradtxny, 
ral évtad0a Sh} rovs cuvevropévous aOpoicavTes 
kal xetpotovijcavres tmdtovs Kal atparnyous" 
Su0 8 arn ovvépevav év TO Toréum, uéexpt 
Sierpdfavto THv Kowwviav mepl hs érodéuouy. 
Maporkiv $& wvipacay Tov wodhepov amo Ta 
dpEdvtwv tis amootadcews, Kal padioTa aro 
Tloparardiov. 7d pev ody Gra Kwpnddov Cow, 
éyouot Se Kal modes Umép pev THS BaratTys 
76 Te Kopdiviov nal YovrApav® cal Mapowiov Kat 
Tedre® thy tay Mappovxivwy pytpdotodw. én’ 
aith 88 th Oadrdttyn TO Te “Atepvov, Gpopov TH 
Tlexevtivn, ouovupov 687 rotay@ Th Siopifovte 
anv te Odnarivny nal tiv Mappoveivny pei yap 
én ths ’Apetepvivns, da 5é Odnotiverv, mapa- 
Aeray év Se—iG robs Mappoveivovs wmep* trav 
Tleriyrwr xetpévovs, Sevyuats mepatos. Oo de 
momopa TO émevupoy adtod Odnotivey pév 


1 $4, Kramer, for 3é; so the later editors. 

2 YovAuwv,. Jones, for YovAuov; Meineke emends to 
SovAmorva. 

2 Tedre, Jones, for Teyedrny (C.), Teayedrny (B.) ; Miiller- 
Diibner and Meineke read Tearéayp. 

4 rg, after bxép, the editors omit. 


a D 


1 But on coins the name is spelled ‘‘ Italia,” not ‘‘Italica” 
(Pauly- Wissowa, s.v. “ Corfinium ”). 
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and a third time when, begging for freedom and 
political rights without getting them, they revolted 
and kindled what is called the Marsic War, for they 
proclaimed Corfinium (the metropolis of the Peligni) 
the common city for all the Italiotes, instead of 
Rome, making it their base of operations for the 
war and changing its name to Italica;1 and here it 
was that they mustered all their followers and 
elected consuls and praetors.? And they persisted 
in the war for two years, until they achieved the 
partnership for which they went to war. The war 
was named ‘ Marsic” after the people who began 
the revolt, Pompaedius in particular.2 Now these 
peoples live in villages, generally speaking, but they 
also have cities: first, above the sea, Corfinium, 
Sulmon, Maruvium, and Teate,4 the metropolis of 
the Marrucini. And, secondly, on the sea itself, 
Aternum, which borders on the Picentine country 
and is of like name with the river® that separates 
the Vestine country from the Marrucine; for it flows 
from the territory of Amiternum, and through the 
Vestine country, leaving on its right that part of 
the Marrucine country which lies above the Peligni 
(it may be crossed by a pontoon-bridge).® But 
although the little city 7 that is named after the river 


* They chose two consuls and twelve praetors, in imitation 
of the Roman government (see Nissen, /talische Land skunde, 
Vol. IT., p. 448, and also Corais-du Theil-Letronne, Vol. II, 
p. 242. 

* Pompaedius Silo, the Marsian, was killed in battle in 
88 B.c., shortly before the end of the war. 


4 Now Chieti. 6 The Aternus. 
® On this bridge, see Nissen, Jtalische Landeskunde, Vol. 
II., p. 439. 


7 The same Aternum above-mentioned, 
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C 242 éott, KOW@ S érivelp Xpavrat kat ot Tediryvou 
wal ot Mappoveivor Lexet 8¢ ro Sed-ypa Térrapas 
Kal etxoot oradious amd Kopduviov. peTa 8é 
“Atepvoy | ‘Optep, ériverov Ppevravar, kal Bodxa, 
Kal avrh i Ppevravar, 6 dpLopos Tedve TO ‘ATrovhy. 
’Opraviay ? €otw €y Tots Ppevtdvors, TET pat 
AgoTpix@y avd porwr, ols ai oixijoess ard Toy 
vavayiov TyyvUvTaL’ Kal Tada Onpraders elvat 
AéyovTas.® petagy 5é "Optovos Kal "Arépvov 6 
Zdypos TOTAMOS opitwv Tous Ppevtavors amo 
TOV Tledtyvew 0 6é mapdmous amo THs Ile- 
Kevtivns émt tous ’AmovAous obs ot “TEAAvES 
Aauviovs xarodor, cradioy éotiv boov TeTpa- 
Koolwy ever} covTa. 

8. ‘E&js 6é pera THY Aativny early h Te Kap- 
mavia, mapiKovea Th Gararrn, xal virep TavTHY 
} Davvires € ev ecoyaia be ype Ppevravv cab Toy 
Aavviwv, eit’ abtol Aadviot Kai tadXra GOvn Ta 
péxor rod Lenedixod mopO woo. mpa@rov 5é mept 
Ths Kapravias pyréov. éate 8 ard THs Lvodsons 
éml pev thy é&is Tapariav KOATIOS edpeyeOns 
péxpt Mionvod, xaxetPev Gddos Kors TOAD 


1 airh, Groskurd, for ai7é; so the later editors. 

2 See note 2 below. 

3 x¢yovras is not found in the earlier MSS., and only 
inn p. 





1 Apparently what is now Termoli (see Pauly-Wissowa, 
s.v., and Nissen, Vol. II., p. 783). 

2° «Ortoniun’” is otherwise unknown. The text appears 
to be corrupt, but all emendations are mere guesses. Meineke 
relegates che whole sentence to the foot of the page. We 
should have expected Strabo to refer here to the Frento River 
as the southern boundary of the country of the Frentani. 
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belongs to the Vestini, it is used as a common port 
both by the Peligni and the Marrucini. The pontoon- 
bridge is twenty-four stadia distant from Corfinium. 
After Aternum comes Orton, the port-town of the 
Frentani, and then Buca! (it too belongs to the 
Frentani), whose territory borders on that of Teanum 
Apulum, Ortonium? is in the country of the 
Frentani, a cliff-town belonging to pirates, whose 
dwellings are pieced together from the wreckage of 
ships; and in every other respect they are said to 
be a bestial folk. Between Orton and Aternum is 
the Sagrus River, which separates the country of the 
Frentani from that of the Peligni.2 The voyage 
along the coast from the Picentine country to 
the country of those Apuli whom the Greeks 
call “ Daunii”4 is about four hundred and ninety 
stadia. 

3. Next in order after Latium come both Campania, 
which stretches along the sea, and, above Campania, 
in the interior, the Samnite country,® which extends 
as far as the country of the Frentani and the Daunii; 
then the Daunii themselves, and the rest of the tribes 
on to the Sicilian Strait. But I must first speak of 
Campania, There isa fair-sized gulf which, beginning 
at Sinuessa, extends along the coast next thereafter 
as far as Misenum, and also another gulf, much larger 
than the first, which begins at Misenum; they call 


3 Ptolemacus (3. 16) wron ly associates the south of the 
Sagrus with the country of the Peligni (cp. Nissen, Vol, IL, 
p. 778), for the Sagrus empties between Ortona and Histonium 
(not Aternum). Strabo’s assertion, however, might be inter- 
preted to mean, not the lower course, but the northerly fork, 
of the Sagrus ; otherwise he too is in error. 

* Cp. 5. 1. 9 and 6. 3. 9. 5 Samnium. 
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f co] fd a > 3 A fol 
peitwy Tod mpotépou, Kadrovat & avrov Kparipa, 
ars rob Mianvod péxps tod ’A@nvaiov, dveiv 
axpwtnpiov, KoNrovpevov. bmép §& TrovTwy Tov 
jrovoy Kapmavia raca idputat, qrediov evoatmove- 
STATOY TOY ATAVTWY' TEPLKELYTAL 8 avT@ yew- 
Aohlat Te evKaprrot Kal dp Tah TE TOV YavvrTov 

\ an» ’ ? \ nN N 
Kal ta Tov OcKkwv. ‘Avtioyos pev ovy dnat TH 
yopay rauTny ‘Omixovs olxjoat, Toutous 6€ Kal 
Aicovas xareicOar, TlorvBios & éudaives Svo 
v fd n > \ é \ 
LOvn voplttwv taira: ‘Omixovs yap dnote Kat 
Aicovas olxely tHv x@pavy TavTny epl TOV 
Kpartijpa. a&ddou 88 Aéyouewy, oikovvtTwy Omixav 
mpotepov Kal Avadver, Zudixivous! Katacyxely 
¢ we v a + ¢ XN é 
batepov "Ockay Te Ovos, TovToUS & bard Kupaiov, 
éxelvous 8 bd Tuppnvay éxmecety: 81a yap thy 
dperhv mepipayntov yevécOat 76 ediov: Swdexa 

, 
Sé médves éyxatotxicavtas Thy olov Kepanyy 
dvoudoat Kamvnv. did 88 thy tTpupiy es pa- 
; a 
Nakiay TpaTropévous, KadaTrep THs mept tov Wddor 
xapas ééoTnoay, oitw Kal TAUTNS Tapaywproar 
Savvirais, tovrous & b76 ‘Pwpatoy éxteceiv. 

~ , a n 

tis 8 evxaprias éort onpetov To aitov evravia 
? 

yiverOar Tov KdAMOTOP, eyo dé tov arvpwvor, é& 

od kal 6 yévdpos, KpeitToy dv mdons Kal dpulys 

xa év drby@ oerixhs tpopis. lotopetrar 8 evra 

1 Su5:elvous, Madvig, and Niese independently, for of & 
éxelvous (see 5. 3. 10). Siebenkees, Corais, Groskurd, and 
Miiller-Diibner read per’ éxelvous; Kramer conjectures abv 


éxelvois; Meineke strangely omits the phrase altogether 
without comment. 
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the latter! the “Crater,” 2? and the “Crater” forms 
a bay between the two capes of Misenuum® and 
Athenaeum.* Above these coasts lies the whole of 
Campania; it is the most blest of all plains, and 
round about it lie fruitful hills, and the mountains 
of the Samnitae and of the Osci. Antiochus,5 it is 
true, says that the Opici once lived in this country 
and that “they are also called Ausones,” but Polybius 
clearly believes that they are two different tribes, for 
he says “the Opici and the Ausones live in this 
country round about the Crater.’’ Again, others 
say that, although at first it was inhabited by the 
Opici, and also by the Ausones,® later on it was 
taken by the Sidicini, an Oscan tribe,’ but the Sidi- 
eini were ejected by the Cumaei, and in turn the 
Cumaei by the Tyrrheni. For on account of its 
fertility, they continue, the plain became an object 
of contention; and the Tyrrheni founded twelve 
cities in the country and named their capital city 
“Capua” ;® but on account of their luxurious living 
they became soft, and consequently, just as they had 
been made to get out of the country round about the 
Padus,’ so now they had to yield this country to the 
Samnitae; and in turn the Samnitae were ejected 
by the Romans. A proof of the fruitfulness of the 
country is that it produces the finest grain—I mean 
the wheat from which groats are made, which is 
superior, not only to every kind of rice, but also to 
almost every kind of grain-food, It is reported 


1 The Gulf of Naples. 1 Cp. 5. 4. 8. 

3 Now Cape Miseno. 

‘ In Latin, Minerva; now Punta della Campanella, 
5 Antiochus Syracusanus, the historian. 

$ See Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. 7 See 5, 3. 9. 

® Cp. 5. 4. 10, * See 5. 1. 10. 
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tev mediwv omelperOat Sc Erous Sls pev TH Seed, 

x \ , Ud \ , a 
76 Se tpitov édvpe, tiva 5é Kal AaxavederOat TO 
TEeTadpT® OTOP. Kal uN TOY olvoy Tov KpdTLOTOR 
3 n ¥ e a ‘ , \ 
évtetOev éyovot ‘Pwyator tov Pdrepvov kal Tov 

\ sf i a A , ¢ a 
Ltaravoy cal Kadrnvov: 48 Se xat o Lovpevtivos 
évdutdrXos xcabiatatas TovTals, vewot) tretpacGels 
¢ , / ¢ bd v »f 4 
étt taraiwow Séyerar. ads & abras evéracds 
éort Kal Taca 7h TEpt TO Ovévadpor, Buopov rots 
medios Ov. 

4. [lores & éxt pev tH Oardrry pera ri 
Luwoecaav Aitepvoy, Sov TO pyjwa TO UeiTtlovos 
Tov mpwrov mpocayopevOévtos "Adptkavod: &:é- 
tpipe yap évtaida ro Terevtaiov, adels Tas 
momTeias xat améxyOeav tiv mpds tivas. 
mapappel Sé ouwvupos TH TOAEL ToTauds. as 8 
attws cal OvovATodpvos oum@vupos ects TH Tap’ 

b] \ 4 bd n / {a ’ Ld 
avTov mode épe&js xetuévn pet 8 odtos dia 
Ovevddpov nab THs Kaprravias péons. Ttavras 
S épefiis dote Kuyn, Xarxidéwv nat Kupatev 
madaotatov Kticpa’ Tacav ydp eats mpec- 
Burdtyn Tov Te LuKeduK@v nal tov "Iradwwridav. 

¢ \ f ¥ ¢ a ¢ a 
oi Sé Tov atodov ayovres, ‘IirroKdijs 0 Kupaios 
kal MeyaaOévys 6 Xanrxideds, Ssaporoynoavto 
mpos apas abrovs, TOV pev! darotkiay elvas, TOV 
dé rhv érwvupiav: Bev viv pév mpocayopeveras 
Koyn. «rica 8 abtiv Xarkcdeis Soxodat. mpa- 
Tepov ev obv nUTUYEL Kal TO Preypaioy Kadov- 


1 But Meineke, following Corais, inserts shy before 
éraixlay. 
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that, in the course of one year, some of the plains 
are seeded twice with spelt, the third time with 
millet, and others still the fourth time with vege- 
tables, And indeed it is from here that the Romans 
obtain their best wine, namely, the Falernian, the 
Statanian, and the Calenian,! though already the 
Surrentine wine is taking its place as a rival of 
the three, for recent tests show that it admits of 
ageing. And so, in the same way, all the country 
round about Venafrum, which is on the border 
of the plains, is well-supplied with the olive. 

4, The cities on the sea after Sinuessa are: 
Liternum, where is the tomb of Scipio, the one first 
to be called “ Africanus”; for he spent his last days 
here, giving up the affairs of state, so strong was his 
hatred for certain persons. A river? of like name 
flows by the city. And so, likewise, the Vulturnus 
has a name like that of the city® which is situated 
beside it and which comes next in order after 
Sinuessa; this river flows through Venafrum and the 
centre of Campania. Next in order after these two 
cities comes Cumae,‘ a city founded in most ancient 
times by people from Chalcis and Cumae; for it is 
the oldest of all the Sicilian and the Italiote cities. 
However, the men who led the expedition, Hippocles 
of Cumae® and Megasthenes of Chalcis, made an 
agreement with one another that the city should be 
a colony of Chalcis, and a namesake of Cumae; and, 
hence, although the city is now called Cumae, it is 
reputed to have been founded by the Chalcidians 
alone. In earlier times, then, the city was prosperous, 
and so was what is called the Phlegraean Plain, 


1 Cp. 5 3. 6. 4 The Liternus, 3 Vulturnum. 
* In Greek ‘* Cyme.” 5 The Euboean ‘*Cyme.” 
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pevov mediov, ev g& Ta wept tos Tiyavras 
pvOedovat, ovK ArrAoGev, ws eixos, GAN’ ex TOD 
meptdyntov thy yi elvat d¢ dapernv: vatepov 
& of Kayravol kcvpiot xatactdvtes tis Todews 
DBpicav eis Tovs avOpdrovs woAdd Kal by Kal 
tais yuvatkly abrav cuv@xnaav avtol. duos & 
obv ére oaterar moda tyyn Tod ‘EXAnYiKOd 
KOcpov Kat TOY vopipev. wvoudcba & enor 
Kvpnv and tev xupdatar dacis payiwdns yap 
Kal mpocexns 0 TWANCiov aiyards. etol bé Kal 
Kyretat! map’ adbtots dptora. ev 5é TO KOATO 
route Kal tAn tls éaote Oapywdns, él rordovS 
éxrevouevn oradious, advudpos Kal aupwdns, hv 
Taddwapiav irnv Karodow. éevrad0a 8% AnoTN- 
pia ovverrncavro ot Woumniov YéErov vavapyor 
Ka? dy Katpov Xuxediav aréctyncev éxeivos. 

5. TlAnetov 8& ris Kins 76 Mionvov axpory- 
ptov nal ev TO petafd ’Ayepovoia Ripyyn, THs 
Garadrrns avdxvais tis Tevaywodns. Kxdyravte 5e 
70 Meonvoy rAtpay evs bd TH axpa, nab pera 
ToUTov éyxoNTiCovea nav eis Bados, ev p at 
Baia: nal ra Oeppa tdara Ta Kal mwpos Tpuday 
wal mpos Oeparelay voowy émitndera. tais dé 
Batats cuvexyns 6 te Aoxpivos toAmos kai évtos 
rovtTov o “Aopvos, yeppovnooy moav Thy aqro- 
AapBavopévyv péexpt Mionvod yhv amo ris mra- 


| gnretat, all editors, for «irr(e)fas. 
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which mythology has made the setting of the story 
of the Giants—for no other reason, it would seem, 
than that the land, on account of its excellence, was 
a thing to fight tor; but later on, when the Campani 
became established as masters of the city, they 
committed numerous outrages against the people 
in general, and, what is more, cohabited with the 
wives of the citizens. Nevertheless, many traces 
of the Greek decorum and usages are still pre- 
served there. But according to some, “ Cumae ” is 
named after the “ Kumata”;! for the neighbouring 
shore is surfy and exposed to the wind, And Cumae 
also has the best fisheries for the catching of large 
fish. Moreover, on this gulf there is a forest of scrub 
trees, extending for many stadia over a waterless and 
sandy tract, which they call “Silva Gallinaria.”’ 2 
Here it was that the admirals of Sextus Pompeius 
assembled bands of pirates at that critical time when 
he caused Sicily to revolt,3 _ 

5. Near Cumae is Cape Misenum, and between 
them is the Acherusian Lake, a kind of shoal-water 
estuary of the sea, After you double Cape Misenum 
you immediately come to a harbour, at the base of 
the cape, and, alter the harbour, to a stretch of coast 
which runs inland and forms a deeply indented gulf 
~—the coast on which is situated Baiae, and those 
hot springs that are suited both to the taste of the 
fastidious and to the cure of disease. Contiguous to 
Baiae is Gulf Lucrinus,t and also, behind this gulf, 
Gulf Avernus,5 which forms a peninsula of the land 
that is cut off as far as Misenum, beginning from the 


2 In Greek, ‘ billows.” ? Poultry- Forest, 
* Cp. 6. 1. 6, * Now Lake Luorino, 
* Now Lake Averno, 
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ylas} rijs weTabd Kips cat avrod, NoLros yap 
> ’ / / ’ N \ fal c 
dori ddiyor ctadioy icBpos bia THs Sew@pvryos 
> ? ; es Ko t \ ‘ > a8 Oa - 
dr adrivy Kony, cal thy mpos auty” Carartay. 
sf + € \ a > a?’ f X \ \ 
éuddavov & of mpo Hav ev TH Adpv@ Ta mepi THY 
vécuiav thy ‘Opnpixny: kal 59 Kat yexvopavTetov 
istopoderw évradOa yevecGat xa "Odvacéa eis 
a} J / bd 3 € A ” i 
Todt’ adicécOar. gore 8 6 pev “Aopvos KONTEOS 
> \ , : t \ ? 
dyyiBabys Kal aptiatopos, ALmevos Kat péyeOos 
cab pict &yav, xpetav 8 ov qTapexopevos ALpevos 
Sed 7d mrpoxetcOae tov Aoxpivov KOMTrOV mpoc- 
a \ , ?, ‘J ¢ 
Bpayt nal moduy. TepixhereTat & o “Aopvos 
> 4 1 é e / , 4 
ddpiow dpbiais, UTEpKerpevars mavTaxyobev ANY 
rod elomdov, vdv piv tuépws éxmetrovnpéevass, 
i A , > , e 
aporepov Se cuvnpeperiy aypig vAV peyarodévdpo 
nal &Bdarw, at Kata SecotSatpoviay KaTUoKLOV 
erolouy roy KOXmov. mpoceuvOevov & of émtyo- 
pio kal rovs Opvets rous imeprrereis yivopevous 
catamimre es To BSwp, POetpopevovs bro THY 


1 sAaylas, conjecture of C. Miiller, and Madvig, for weAa- 
ylas. Corais amends to mwapaAlas. Meineke relegates rijs 
medaylas to the foot of the page. 

2 girf, Corais, for aithy; 80 Meineke. 


2 Agrippa connected Lake Avernus and Lake Lucrinus 
with a canal, and Luke Avernus with the port of Cumae 
with a tunnel. 

2“ Necyia” is the title the ancients gave to the eleventh 
book of the Odyssey, which tells the story of Odysseus’ 
descent into Hades and of the magic rites by. which the 
ghosts of the dead were called up, and also relates the 
various conversations in Hades. 
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transverse line which runs between Cumae and 
Avernus, for there remains an isthmus only a few 
stadia broad, that is, reckoning straight through the 
tunnel to Cumae itself and to the sea next to 
Cumae.t The people prior to my time were wont 
to make Avernus the setting of the fabulous story 
of the Homeric “Necyia”;? and, what is more, 
writers tell us that there actually was an oracle of 
the dead here and that Odysseus visited it. Now 
Gulf Avernus is deep up to the very shore and has 
a clear outlet;3 and it has both the size and 
character of a harbour, although it is useless as a 
harbour because of the fact that Gulf Lucrinus lies 
before it and is somewhat shallow as well as con- 
siderable in extent. Again, Avernus is enclosed 
round about by steep hill-brows that rise above it 
on all sides except where you sail into it (at the 
present time they have been brought by the toil 
of man into cultivation, though in former times they 
were thickly covered with a wild and untrodden 
forest of large trees); and these hill-brows, because 
of the superstition of man, used to make the gulf a 
shadowy place. And the natives used to add the 
further fable that all birds that fly over it fall down 
into the water,‘ being killed by the vapours that 


* Although the Romans called Lucrinus and Avernus 
“Jakes,” Strabo calls them “* gulfs””—the former a sea-gulf 
and the latter an inner gulf connecting with the former. 


now Monte Nuova (455 ft.) was upheaved by volcanic 
eruption, and the area of Lake Lucrinus was much reduced. 
* Cp. Virgil, Aencid 6. 239 and Lucretius 6, 740. The word 
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avadepopévov aépwv, Kabdrep éy tots Iikovtw- 
é 


viows. wal TodTo! ywpiov Wdovrwviov te vre- 
AdpBavov, kab Tods Kippeptous évratda yevécOar.” 


\ > fa U t s \ € , 
xa} eloémreov ye Ol mpoOvoapevor Kat tAaca- 


pevor 3 TOUS catayOoviovs Saipovas, dvTwy TOV 


idnyoupevav Ta Toldde lepéwv, NpyodaBnkoTwr 


‘ ’ ” Se , ae r 4 
Tov TOTTOV. EeaTL O€ WHY? TLS avToO. ToTLpov 


Cd > Xv a A 7 7 > é 
BSaros ert tH Oaratrn, Ttoutov 6 arrelyovTo 
\ a \ 7 “Ae 

mdvres, TO THY UTvyos USwp vopicavTes' Kab TO 

pavtetov évradda mov {Sputae tov Te Iupepre- 

yeOovra ex TOY Oeppav vdaTov érexpatpovTo TOV 
? ‘ n ’ 3 v? X “ 

mrnatoy Kal THS AxEepovatas. Edopos Sé Tots 


, Fal : 
Kuppepiors mpooarrerwv rov toTmov pyaly adtovs 


3 / > ¢ ’ ~ a n > 4 
EV KATAYELOLS OLKLALS OLKELY, AS Kadoval apytrAas, 
3 


Kal did TLvw@Y OpyypaTw@y Tap adA2)hous TE porta 
xa tovs Eévous ets TO pavretov SéyecOat, TorV 
bird ys iSpupévov Civ 8 amd petadrelas Kab 
Tov pavrevopevay, Kat TOD Bacthéws dTrodetEavTos 
abrois cuvtdters. elvas 68 toils Tepi To XpNoTH- 


1 Kramer, Meineke, and Miiller-Diibner insert 7d (in 
brackets) after roto. 

2 vevégbai, Jones, for rAdye Oat. 

3 jxacdpevot, Corais, for faaaéuevot; 80 Meineke, who, 
however, omits the of after ye. 

4 woriuov, Corais (from con}. of Xylander), for torapfou (as 
in 5. 1. 8 and 5. 4. 13.); so Meineke. 


1 Yor exumple, the ‘‘ Plutonium » at Hierapolis in Asia 
Minor (13. 4. 14). The ‘¢Phlutonia” were precincts where 
mephitic vapours arose, and they were so called because 
they were regarded as entrances to the nether world. The 
cave itself, within the “Plutonium,” was called ‘« Char- 
onium” (14. 1. 11 and 14. 1. 44). 

4 See 1. 1. 10 and 1. 2. 9. 
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rise from it, as in the case of all the Plutonia.! And 
people used to suppose that this too was a Plutonian 
place and that the Cimmerians? had actually been 
there. At any rate, only those who had sacrificed 
beforehand and propitiated the nether deities could 
sail into Avernus, and priests who held the locality 
on lease were there to give directions in all such 
matters; and there is a fountain of potable water 
at this place, on the sea, but people used to abstain 
from it because they regarded it as the water of the 
Styx; and the oracle, too, is situated somewhere 
near it; and further, the hot springs near by and 
Lake Acherusia? betokened the River Pyriphlege- 
thon.4 Again, Ephorus, in the passage where he 
claims the locality in question for the Cimmerians, 
says: They live in underground houses, which the 

call “argillae,” 5 and it is through tunnels that they 
visit one another, back and forth, and also admit: 
strangers to the oracle, which is situated far beneath 
the earth; and they live on what they get from 
mining, and from those who consult the oracle,® and 
from the king of the country, who has appointed 
to them fixed allowances;?7 and those who live 


* Now Lake Fusaro. 

* Literally, ‘‘ flaming with fire.” Thia river was a tributary 
of the Acheron in the nether world. The River Acheron 
(now Phanariotikos), in Epirus, was associated with the 
nether world: it disappears in the earth for some distance 
and then reappeara, losing its waters in the marsh 
“‘Acherusian Lake” before emptying into the Ionian Sea. 

5 ** Argillae” apparently means ‘' clay ”-dwellings, 

* That is, as we may infer, on the meat of the sacrificial 
victims, in addition to any fees which may have been 
charged 

7 Thus acknowledging, according to Ephorus, that the 
country belongs to the Cimmerians, 
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ptov! os warpior, pnSéva Tov HrLov opar, anrra 
wis vuxros é€o mopeverOar Tay xacpaTey? Kal 
Sin tobTo Tov TowThy ep) avTay elmeiv, Os 
dpa 
obdé mot’ avTous 

"Hérros hacOav émidéprerat (Od. 11. 15) 
Satepov Sé d:apGaphvas rovs avOpwrous ve 
Baciréws TLvOs, OvK dmoBdvros avt@ Tod Xpno pov, 
7) Se pavteiov ére TU pErely, peOeaTnKos eS 
grepov ToTov. ToLavTa pev of mpd jhpav éuvOo- 
Adyoun, vuvi dé THs pev Vans TIS aept Tov ” Aopyov 
correlons imo ’Aypinma, Trav 8é Yopiwy KAaATOL- 
codopnbévtav, ama dé Tod ’Adpvou di@puryos UTo- 
vopou tynbelons pexpt Kupns, amravr’ éxeiva 
épdvn pdOos Tod Koxnniov Tod morjoavros THY 
Sidpuya éxetvnv Te Kal émit Néav modu é« Arrat- 
apxeias emt TALS Batats éraxodouOjoavtos TOs 
TH Tept TOY Kippepiov aptias AexPévTe AoYY, 
cuyov tows Kal TaTpLov voptaavTos TH TOTP 
rout 5’ dpuyparov elvar Tas obous. 

6. 'O 8& Aokpivos KOMTos TAaTUVETAL pex pe 
Batav, youate elpyopevos dard Ths GEw Oaratrys 
seTacTadi@ TO pPHKOS, TAATOS 8¢ dpakitod mAa- 
relas, 6 pacw ‘Hpaxréa Siaxyocat, tas Bods 
2ravvovra ras T'npvdvov: Sexduevov 8 ememodis 
To KDpa TOS Yelmaoly, ote py meleverOau 
padios, Aypimmas 38 érecxevacery. elatrovuy 8 
yee motors éhadpois, évoppicacbar ev axpN- 

1 xpnorhptov (ko and mgo) +r Anothp.ov (ABCEI). 


1 L, Cocceius Auctus, an architect and engineer, employed 
by Agrippa. 
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about the oracle have an ancestral custom, that 
no one should see the sun, but should go outside 
the caverns only during the night; and it is for 
this reason that the poet speaks of them as follows: 
“And never does the shining sun look upon them” ; 
but later on the Cimmerians were destroyed by a 
certain king, because the response of the oracle did 
not turn out in his favour; the seat of the oracle, 
however, still endures, although it has been removed 
to another place. Such, then, are the stories the 
people before my time used to tell, but now that 
the forest round about Avernus has been cut down 
by Agrippa, and the tracts of land have been built 
up with houses, and the tunnel has been cut 
from Avernus to Cumae, all those stories have 
proven to be mere myths; and yet the Cocceius1 
who made, not only this tunnel, but also the one 
from Dicaearchia (near Baiae) to Neapolis, was 
pretty well acquainted with the story just now re- 
lated about the Cimmerians, and it may very well be 
that he also deemed it an ancestral custom,? for this 
region, that its roads should run through tunnels. 

6. Gulf Luerinus broadens out as far as Baiae ; 
and it is shut off from the outer sea by a mound 
eight stadia in Jength and broad as a wagon-road. 
This mound is said to have been brought to com- 
pletion by Heracles, when he was driving the cattle 
of Geryon. But since it admitted the waves over 
its surface in times of storm, so that it could not 
easily be traversed on foot, Agrippa built it up 
higher. The gulf affords entrance to light boats 
only; and, though useless as a place to moor boats, 


* Cocceius was 4 native of the region in question. 
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n > 4 X / ” > 4 
aTos, Tov daTpéwy Sé Onpav éxywv apPovwrdrny. 
von 88 TovTOV adTov THY Aipynv elvar THY’ Axe- 

é 
povaiav daciv, ’Aptenidmpos Sé adrov Tov Aopvov. 
4 a 
Tas 8&8 Balas éravipous elvat Aéyouor Batov Trav 
OSs / e ? Ld 4 . ? € na 
vacéws étaipwy turds, Kal TO Meanvov. EF ijs 
8 elolv ai wept Acxatapyelay antral Kal adti 1) 
mors. Hv d8 mpdrepov pev érrivecov Kupatwy én’ 
? Ul 1") / X\ be \ ’ / , 
éppvos iSpupévoy, cata Sé tiv "AvviBa otpateav 
ouvexiocay ‘Pwyaio. Kai peTovopacay IlorzoXrous 

a s x n f a 
ams Tov ppettov: of 8 dro this Svowdias TaY 
55 ? 1 a \ / ” 1 if n 
bSdtav, hv) drav To ywptov Exert pexpt Barov 

n ’ t n 
«al ris Kupaias bre Belov wripés eats Kai mupos 
cal Oeppav vddTwv. tivés b€ eal Dréypav dud 
rovto Thy Kupaiav vouilover KrnOyjvat, nal Tov 
mentaxoTey yuydvTay Ta Kepavvia TpavpaTa 
dvadépew Tas Tola’Tas mpoyoas Tod mupos Kal 
rod USaros. % S& wdds ewrrdpiov yeyéevntat pé- 
ytoTov, YeEtpoTroujrous exovga Sppous Sid THY 
ft mn U a ’ 
eipulay THs dupour cUppeTpos yap eoTe TH TITAVO 
> fot 
rah codrdgnow loyupav cal whew NapBdvet. Stomep 
Th ydhixe Katapikaytes THY doroviay mpo- 
é 
Baddovet YouaTa eis THY OddatTay, Kal KoNTodat 


1 y, Jones inserts; and, with Wolstein, emends éxet 
(before péxpt) to gxe. Meineke inserts yap after &mray and 
deletes Sr: (before @efou). 


i 


1 That is, after Misenus (see 1. 2. 18). 

4 By Strabo’s time the city had expanded a considerable 
distance along the coust in both directions. 

* In Latin, ‘‘ putei.” 

© In Latin, ‘‘ puteo,” “stink.” 

5 That ia, “ Blazing-land,” if the etymologists here referred 
to by Strabo were right. ‘*Thlegra” was alao the old name 
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it affords most abundant catches of oysters, And 
some say that this gulf itself is Lake Acherusia, 
while Artemidorus says that Gulf Avernus itself is 
that lake. But Baiae is said to be named after one 
of the companions of Odysseus, Baius; and also Mise- 
num.? Next in order come the headlands that are 
in the neighbourhood of Dicaearchia, and then the 
city itself. In earlier times it was only a port-town 
of the Cumaeans, situated on the brow of a hill,? 
but at the time of Hannibal's expedition the Romans 
settled a colony there, and changed its name to 
Puteoli from the wells 8 there—though some say that 
it was from the foul smell 4 of the waters, since the 
whole district, as far as Baiae and Cumae, has a foul 
smell, because it is full of sulphur and fire and hot 
waters. And some believe that it is for this reason 
that the Cumaean country was called “ Phlegra,” 5 
and that it is the wounds of the fallen giants, in- 
flicted by the thunderbolts, that pour forth those 
streams of fire and water. And the. city has become 
a very great emporium, since it has havens that 
have been made by the hand of man—a thing made 
possible by the natural qualities of the sand, for 
it is in proper proportion to the lime,® and takes a 
firm set and solidity. And therefore, by mixing the 
sand-ash? with the lime, they can run jetties out 
into the sea and thus make the wide-open shores 


of Pallene, the westernmost of the peninsulas of Chaleidice, 
and a volcanic region, Mythology associates the Giants with 
both regions (ep. 5. 4. 4). 
* That is, its constituents are in proper proportion to the 
constituents of the lime. 
. ? ze volcanic substance is now called “*pozzuolana,” or 
tuff. 
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Tas dvaTrerrrapévas Hiovas, Bot aoparas évop- 
piterOar Tas peyiotas OvKdSas. wbrméprertat 5é 
rhs modews ebOds 9 Tod ‘Hopaiorou ayopa, medtov 
mepixecrerpevoy Stamrvpors odpvat, Kapevadets 
éyovoas dvanvoas ToAAaxod rat Bpwpwdets * 
eaves To Se mediov Oeiov AApEs eoTL TupTOV. 

", Mera 8& Arcatapyiav éor) Nedrods Kv- 
palwy: barepov b€ Kat Xarkidels err@xncav Kat 
TWdnkovecaiwy tives xal ’"AOnvatwy, Bate Kal 
Nedarodts éxA7On 81a TodTo. OSmov SeixvuTat 
pia Tay Lecpyvev peas, TlapQevorns, wal ayov 
CUVTENELTAL YULVLKOS KATA pavTelar, tatepov Sé 
Kapravav tivas® édéfavro cuvoixous SuyooTa- 
moavres, Kal qvayxacOnoay tois éyOiaTots ws 
olxecorarots xpycacGar, erred) TOUS olxetous adno- 
tptous éoxov. pnvuer 88 Ta Tav SnudpyYwv ovo- 
para, Ta pev TPOTA ‘ErAquica dvta, Ta 8 boTepa 
Trois ‘EAAnuixols dvawlé ra Kapravnd. mreiore 
8 iyyn tis “EXAnveens dywyis evtav0a owlerat, 
yuuvdord te Kal épnBeia Kal dpatpiat® Kal ovo- 
pata ‘BAAnuicd, caitep ovTov "Pwpaiov. vuvi dé 
mevTeTnpiKos lepos aywv cuvTedeitat map avrois, 


pouctkos TE Kal yupvLKOS Grrl mrelous 7uéepas, 


1 Bowyddes, Dindorf, for Bpondders; so the editors in 
general. 

4 rivas, Xylander, for ties ; so the later editors. 

3 épnfeia kal pparplar, Siebenkees (from conj. of Tyrwhitt), 


for épnBiakd ppdrpra (Al), epnfeaxd gpatpla (BC); so the later 
editors. 


1 In Latin, ‘Forum Vulcani” ; now La Solfatara. 

4 That is, ‘New City” The older name was ‘* Parthe- 
nope” (see 14, 2. 10, and Beloch, Campanien, 1890, pp. 29-30). 

3 ««Demarch’” was the local title of the chief magistrates ; 
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curve into the form of bays, so that the greatest 
merchant-ships can moor therein with safety. Im- 
mediately above the city lies the Forum of Hephaes- 
tus,? a plain shut in all round by exceedingly hot 
ridges, which in numerous places have fumaroles that 
are like chimneys and that have a rather noisome 
smell; and the plain is full of drifted sulphur. 

7. After Dicaearchia comes Neapolis, a city of 
the Cumaeans, At a later time it was re-colonised 
by Chalcidians, and also by some Pithecussaeans and 
Athenians, and hence, for this reason, was called 
Neapolis.2, A monument of Parthenope, one of the 
Sirens, is pointed out in Neapolis, and in accordance 
with an oracle a gymnastic contest is celebrated 
there. But at a still later time, as the result of a 
dissension, they admitted some of the Campani as 
fellow-inhabitants, and thus they were forced to 
treat their worst enemies as their best friends, now 
that they had alienated their proper friends. This 
is disclosed by the names of their demarchs, for 
the earliest names are Greek only, whereas the 
later are Greek mixed with Campanian. And very 
many traces of Greek culture are preserved there— 
gymnasia, ephebeia,‘ phratriae,5 and Greek names of 
things, although the people are Romans. And at the 
present time a sacred contest is celebrated among 
them every four years, in music® as well as gym- 
nastics; it lasts for several days, and vies with the 
and apparently several of them held office together (see 
Tozer, Selections, p. 168, and Beloch, Campanien, pp. 31, 45). 

* Places for youths (ephebi) to take exercise. 

® Beloch (pp. 41-44), from inscriptions of Neapolis, gives 
the names of nine different phratriae. 

* ‘*Music” is here used, apparently, in the broad sense, 
including all the arts over which the Muses presided, 
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dvdpudros Tois eripavertatots TOY Kata thy ‘EA- 
rdda. fore 88 wad evOdSe SidpvE xpyTry, rod 
petaky Gpous THs TE Atcarapyeias Kal Tis Neatro- 
News Urrepyac Paros opoiws, BoTeEp érl thy Kupny, 
600 Te dvorxOelons evaytiou fevyeos Topeurifs, 
dr) roddods atadious’ Ta Se PATA ex THY éTUpa- 
velas Tod épous, woAAAXdev exKoTrELTay Oupidwy, 
Sid. Bddous modrod KaTdyeTal. EXEL dé cal 7 
Nedzrodus Oeppay vSdrwv éxBoras Kal KATACKEUAS 
AouTpay ov yelpous TOY év Balais, morvd 6é TO 
mriber Nevropevas: éxed yap ddrn mods yeyé- 
pntat, cvvexodopnpévov Bactrelov drAdkwv én” 
trro1w, obk erdtrav Ths Atcarapxelas. émutel- 
youar 8¢ Thy év Nearrorer Staywyiy thy ‘BAAnvLRnY 
of é« ths ‘Paynes avaxwpodrtes Seipo jovyias 
yap TOY dad maidelas epyacapévov 4 Kal ad- 
rov did yhpas fh acbéverav mobovvTwy év avécet 
tay. wal rdv ‘Popatwv 8 ros yaipovres TO Bio 
rovT@, Jewpodvres TO TAHG0S TAY ATO THY AUTHS 
dyoryis émdnpovytav avdpdv, dopevor piroxyo= 
podar kal Caow avrobr. 

8. "Eyopevov 5¢ ppovpioy éorw ‘“Hpaxreov, 
éxxerpevny els THY OddaTTay aKxpav éyov, Kata- 
arveopérny AtBi Oavpactas, aa bytewny Tovey 
ee 


1 Augustus himself attended the contest shortly before his 
death (Suetonius, Augustus 98). 

2 See 5. 4. 5. 

3 See 6. 3. 8 and the footnote (on the size of the sewers at 


Rome). 
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most famous of ‘those celebrated in Greece! Here, 
too, there is a tunnel—the mountain between Dicae- 
archia and Neapolis having been tunneled like the 
one leading to Cumae,? and a road having been 
opened up for a distance of many stadia that is wide 
enough to allow teams going in opposite direc- 
tions to pass each other? And windows have 
been cut out at many places, and thus the light of 
day is brought down from the surface of the mountain 
along shafts that are of considerable depth.4 Further- 
more, Neapolis has springs of hot water and bathing- 
establishments that are not inferior to those at Baiae, 
although it is far short of Baiae in the number of 
people, for at Baiae, where palace on palace has 
been built, one after another, a new city has arisen, 
not inferior to Dicaearchia. And greater vogue is 
given to the Greek mode of life at Neapolis by the 
people who withdraw thither from Rome for the 
sake of rest—I mean the class5 who have made 
their livelihood by training the young, or still others 
who, because of old age or infirmity, long to live in 
relaxation; and some of the Romans, too, taking 
delight in this way of living and observing the great 
number of men of the same culture as themselves 
sojourning there, gladly fall in love with the place 
and make it their permanent abode, 

8. Next after Neapolis comes the Heracleian 
Fortress,® with a promontory which runs out into 
the sea and so admirably catches the breezes of the 
southwest wind that it makes the settlement a 

* But to-day the Grotta di Posilipo has no shafts of light ; 
and Seneca (#pist. 57, 1) complains of its darkness and dust. 
Accordingly, Beloch (p. 84) concludes that Strabo confuses 


the tunnel in question with that of Cumae, 
* Strabo means Greeks, ® Herculaneum. 
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0947 Thy Katorxiay. “Ooxot 8 elyov nal ravtny Kal THY 
édetijs opratay,) iv wapappet 6 Zdpvos ToTapos, 
elra Tuppnvot eal UleXacyol, peta TadTa dé Davvi- 
rat Kad obtoe 8 eEémecov éx TOV TOTMD. Nowans 
58 xa} Novxeplas kal’ Axeppar,” spwvdpou Katot- 
kias Ths jwept Kpéuova, émiverov éotw Nopraia?® 
rapa TO Lape ToTrape Kal Seyopuévp Ta poptia 
kaléxméwrovtt. vmépxertas b€ TOY TOTWV TOUTWY 
Spos TO Overouor, dypois mepLorcoupevov qaryKi- 
Log TAHY THS Kopupis: airy émimeSos bev roku 
uépos éorTiv, axapTos S’ Orn, ee Sé Tis yrews TE- 
dpwodns, xal xourddas paiver onpayyodes eT pOv 

niGarwoddav Kata THY Xpoav, ds dv exPeBpwopevev 

vd mupos” Bare J rexpatport’ av Tus TO Xwplov 

roto KalecOas mporepor Kal € 


ELV KPATHPAs WUPLS, 
oBecbqvar 8 émidsrovens TAS tans. Taya &e 
nal Ths ebxaptias THs KUKL@ Toor altiov, MaTEp 
év th Kardyy, pact, 76 kaTateppwber mépos €k 
rhs atrodod ths dvevexOelons imo tov Aitvatov 
mupos evdpmedov Thy yi éroincey. exer peep 
yap TO ALTatvov Kal Thy éxmupoupevny BaXov Kal 


1 Corais emends Mopmalay to Tloprnfay ; so Miller-Diibner 
and Meineke; see note 1 below. 

9 Ayeppav, Kramer, for Ayxépwr (Al) ; see’Axeppai, 5.4. 11. 

® Touwala, Jones, for the corrupt woe; others emend to 
Noprnia. 

4 Gore, Corais, for ds. 


neice enn 

1 On ‘ Pompaia,” the Oscan name of Pompeii, see Nissen, 
Landeskunde IL., p. 763, footnote 3. 

3 In Latin, ‘ Acerrae.” 

3 <' Acerrae,” as spelled by Polybius (2. 34). 

4 That is, the ‘‘hot ashes” (what we call ‘‘ volcanic ash,” 
a finely powdered lava), now ash-dust. 
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healthful place to live in. Both this settlement and 
the one next after it, Pompaia 1 (past which flows the 
_ River Sarnus), were once held by the Osci; then, by 
the Tyrrheni and the Pelasgi; and after that, by the 
Samnitae ; but they, too, were ejected from the places. 
Pompaia, on the River Sarnus—a river which both 
takes the cargoes inland and sends them out to sea— 
is the port-town of Nola, Nuceria, and Acherrae 2 (a 
place with name like that of the settlement 3 near 
Cremona). Above these places lies Mt, Vesuvius, 
which, save for its summit, has dwellings all round, 
on farm-lands that are absolutely beautiful. As for 
the summit, a considerable part of it is flat, but all 
of it is unfruitful, and looks ash-coloured, and it 
shows pore-like cavities in masses of rock that are 
soot-coloured on the surface, these masses of rock 
looking as though they had been eaten out by fire ; 
and hence one might infer that in earlier times this 
district was on fire and had craters of fire, and then, 
because the fuel gave out, was quenched. Perhaps, 
too, this is the cause of the fruitfulness of the 
country all round the mountain; just as at Catana, 
it is said, that part of the country which had been 
covered with ash-dust from the hot ashes carried up 
into the air by the fire of Aetna made the land suited 
to the vine; for it4 contains the substance that 
fattens® both the soil which is burnt out and that 


* Strabo wrongly thought that the volcanic ash j tself con- 
tained a fatty substance which enriched the soil. The enrich- 
ing substance, of course. was the organic matter which 
accumulated in the ash-dust during a long period of weather- 
ing. In time the ash-dust became ash-soil. In 6. 2. 3 Strabo 
quotes Poseidonius as saying that this same part of the 
country was covered with volcanic ash ‘‘to a considerable 
depth.” 
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thy éxbépoveay Tors KapTovs. meovdbovea peev 
ody TH Niet Tpds exTrUpwoL émitndela, xabarep 
4 Oeddys waca, éEtxpacbeioa Sé nal AaBodca 
oBéow Kai éxréppoouy ets KapToyoviay peTéBane. 
cuvexes 5¢ eat TH Uopmaig ro Luppevrov Tov 
Kaprravav, dev mpoKelTat TO "A@nvaiov, 6 Tiwes 
Depyvovecav axpwtrypiov Kadovaou* gore S¢ err 
depo pev ’AOnvas lepov, ipupa "‘OdSvacéws. dtd- 
awrovs 8 evoévde Bpayts eis Kasmpéas vijcov. 
cdpryavrs 88 Thy axpay vycidées etow Epnpot Te- 
rpwdes, &s Kadodar Leuphvas. éx 5&8 rod mpos 
Suppevrov pépous lepov re Seixvutar Kat avadnuata 
mahad Tydmvtov Tov! mdnotov Tov® TOTMOV. [Lé- 
yor pev Sedpo exer TEoS 0 KOATOS o Kpathp mpoc- 
aryopevouevos, aoptlopevos Sucly axpwTnplots 
Brérrover mpos peanpBpiav, TH TE Mionve@ xat 
7@ ’AOnvaiy. dmas 8 ort KATETKEVAT PEVOS 
rolTo pev Tals ToAEoty, As Epaper, TOUTO sé tails 
oixodoplass Kal puretass, al peraty avvexeis odoat 
was Torews Ori TapexovTal. 

9, Tod perv odv Meonvod mpoxertat vijcos q 
Hpoytrn, Unxovecdv 8 éorw amToo Tag pa. 
Wednxovecas 8° ’Eperpreis Bxioav wat Xanrxdeis, 


1 rSv, Kramer, for rév; so the later editors. 
1 +dy, before térov, Corais inserts ; 80 the later editors. 


me 

1 Some of the ash-soil, Strabo means, becomes so rich that 
it ig combustible, and unfit for the vine and different fruits ; 
but he does not say whether it is later burnt out by volcanic 
matter, or by some accidental or human agency. The burning 
out of excessively rich soil was at one time not an uncommon 
practice in England and Germany (F. H. Storer, Agriculture, 
"th. ed., Vol. III., pp. 188 ff.). The English company now 
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which produces the fruits;! so then, when it? 
acquired plenty of fat, it was suited to burning out, 
as is the case with all sulphur-like substances, and 
then when it had been evaporated ® and quenched 4 
and reduced to ash-dust, it passed into a state of fruit- 
fulness. Next after Pompaia comes Surrentum, a 
city of the Campani, whence the Athenaeum ® juts 
forth into the sea, which some call the Cape of the 
Sirenussae, There is a sanctuary of Athene, built 
by Odysseus, on the tip of the Cape. It is only 
a short voyage from here across to the island of 
Capreae; and after doubling the cape you come to 
desert, rocky isles, which are called the Sirens. On 
the side of the Cape toward Surrentum people show 
you a kind of temple, and offerings dedicated there 
long ago, because the people in the neighbourhood hold 
the place in honour. Here, then, the gulf that is 
called the “ Crater ’’ comes to an end, being marked 
off by two capes that face the south, namely, Mise- 
num and Athenaeum. And the whole of the gulf 
is garnished, in part by the cities which I have just 
mentioned, and in part by the residences and plan- 
tations, which, since they intervene in unbroken 
succession, present the appearance of a single city. 
9. The island of Prochyta lies off Cape Misenum, 
and it is a fragment broken off of Pithecussae,? 
Pithecussae was once settled by Eretrians and also 


operating in the region of Lake Copais in Boeotia burns out 
the soil before putting it in cultivation. 

2 That is, the ash-dust, now ash-soil, 

* As often, Strabo is unduly concise. He means: ‘when 
the ash-soil had taken fire, and the excess fat had been driven 
out hy the fire,” 

‘ In natural course, and by rain. 5 Cp. 1. 2. 12. 

© Cp. 5. 4, 3. 7 But cp. 1. 3. 19. 
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etuyjcavtes 8: eveapriav wal dia Ta Xpvceia 
ékéxurov THY vijcov Kata atdowy, taTepov dé Kal 
brs cecpov eFedadévtes nal dvapvonpdtov 
qupos Kal Oarartns Kal Oeppav vdatav> Exet yap 
roravras UTopopas 4 vijcos, bp’ dv Kal ol Tep- 
dOévres mapa ‘Iépwvos Tod Tupavyov Tap Lupa- 
covolwv ékédumov Th KatacKkevacbév Ud’ éEavTav 
retyos Kai Thy vgov: éredOorTes dé NeatroAttae 
KaTéaXov. évTedOev Kal o uibos, dre pact Tov 
Tuddva troxeiabat TH vnow TauTy, aT pepopevov 
88 ras brdoyas dvapvoedobar cal ra bata, gots 8 
Ste Kal vnoibdas éyovaas Céov Udwp. miavwrepov 
88 [livSapos elpnxev dx tov patvopever opunels* 
ru Tas 6 Topos ObTos, ad THS Kupatas apEdpevos 
péxpe THs DuKedrias, Sidrupds éate, Kat kata Ba- 
Bous eyes Kothias Tuvds els bv cuvaTrTovcas pos 
re GdAHAAaS? Kal mpos THY Hreipov. Stowep 7} TE 
Alrvn tovavtny yew Seixvutas pit, olay tato- 
podow dmaves, Kal at TOY Avrapaiov vijoot xal 
Ta mept thy Arcatapyeiav nat Nearohw Kat 
Batas ywpia cal ai WiOnxodccat. tad’ ody da- 
vonbels TH wavtl Tom@ ToUTe pyoly UroKelaOat 
Tov Tupdava’ 

vov ye pay 

rai @ bmép Kipas ddcepxées bx0an 
Sicedia 7 adrod miéler orépva ANayvdevTa. 


(Pyth. 1. 38) 


1 Srogoods (AC’), Jones restores ; instead of dropopds. 
2 2,afaas, Xylander, for “EAAnvas ; 80 the later editors. 


1 Straho’s conciseness (if the MSS. are correct) leaves the 
assage obscure ag to whether (1) both peoples left together 
because of a quarrel with other inhabitants, and later on 
returned, only to be driven out by the earthquakes (about 
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Chalcidians, who, although they had prospered there 
on account of the fruitfulness of the soil and on 
account of the gold mines, forsook the island! as the 
result of a quarrel; later on they were also driven 
out of the island by earthquakes, and by eruptions 
of fire, sea, and hot waters; for the island has 
“fistulas” of this sort, and it was these that caused 
also the people sent thither by Hiero the tyrant of 
Syracuse to forsake the island and the fortress they 
had erected there; and then the Neapolitans came 
over and took possession. Hence, also, the myth 
according to which Typhon lies beneath this island, 
and when he turns his body the flames and the 
waters, and sometimes even small islands containing 
boiling water, spout forth. But what Pindar says is 
more plausible, since he starts with the actual 
phenomena; for this whole channel, beginning at 
the Cumaean country and extending as far as Sicily, 
is full of fire, and has caverns deep down in the earth 
that form a single whole, connecting not only with 
one another but also with the mainland; and there- 
fore, not only Aetna clearly has such a character as 
it is reported by all to have, but also the Lipari 
Islands, and the districts round about Dicaearchia, 
Neapolis, and Baiae, and the island of Pithecussae. 
This, I say, is Pindar’s thought when he says that 
Typhon lies beneath this whole region: ‘ Now, 
however, both Sicily and the sea-fenced cliffs beyond 
Cumae press hard upon his shaggy breast.” And 


500 8 0.), or (2) left separately, first, the Chalcidians, because 
of a quarrel hetween the two, and, later on, the Fretriana, 
because of the earthquakes, or (3) part of each left at first, 
and the rest later on; but the first interpretation seems more 
likely. Livy (8. 22), without mentionin the Eretriana, 
ascribes the founding of Cumae to the Chalcidians who had 
Previously settled ‘‘ Aenaria and Pithecussa.” 
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xa) Tiwatos 88 wep) trav WeOnxovccdy pnow ve 
Tay maraidy moda tapadokonroyeicOar, puxpov 
nw .¥ 
88 apd éavtod Tov "Erwéa! Add-v ev péon TH 
vicw twayérta? tnd cecpav avaBareiv ip 
eat to peTtakd abtod Kal ths Oararryns éEacat 
é 3 \ x f . + 3 \ fa! n 
mddw ert ro wédayos, TO Sé exteppwOev THs yis, 
: i a 
perewptapov aor, KaTacKh as Tad TUpwvo- 
esas els Thy vaoov, Kal éml tpeis tiv Addatray 
dvaxwpicar ctadious, dvaxwpicacay 8é pet’ ov 
mov» vrootpépar xal TH Tadtppoia KaTaxduaat 
rip vicor, kal yevéo0ar oBéowv Tod ev auth TUpOS; 
amd 8¢ Tod you trols év TH relpe uyelv ex THs 
é a 
mapanlas eis Thy Kapmaviav. Soxet 5¢ Ta Oepud 
USara évradOa Oeparreverv Tods MO GvTas. ai Se 
Kampéar S00 rodtxyvas elyov 76 taratov, batepov 
8é piav. Neamodirar Sé Kal tavtny Katécxov, 
/ ‘ > , \ a, > i 
morgum dé amoBadovres tas [iOnxovacas ame- 
4 a a 
NaBov mdrw, Sovtos abtots Kaicapos tod Le- 
Baorod, ras 8¢ Kampéas iStov morncapévov xtijpa® 
Kal Katotxodounoaytos. al pev ody Tapddtoe 
a a e n 
mores Tov Kapravav xai al mpoxeipevas vijoot 
TOLAVTAL, 
3 n , 
10. "Ev 88 79 pecoyaig Kamin pév éotev 7 pn- 
a , 
TpoTods, Kepari TH dvTe KaTA THY ETULOTHTA 
i ? 
rob évoparos, TA yap GANa Trodtyma ropilorT dv 
Kata Thy ovykplaw TAnY Tedvov Si8txivov, Kab 
‘ ef + i a“ 5’ > \ a O@ nA 
yap altn ak&todoyos. Keitat & éml TH 00M TH 
> , bd / . € 4 A a b \ B i 
Armig aith te Kat al* TOY adAwY emt DpevTectov 


1 'Ewwada, du Theil, for 'Emwuda; so the later editors. 

® rivayévra ia the reading of B; rayévra, of A, correoted in 
some later MSS. to payévra, which may be right. 

* xrjjpa, Corais, for xrlopa; 80 the later editora. 
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Timaeus, also, says that many marvellous things are 
told by the ancients about Pithecussae, and that 
only shortly before his own time the hill called 
Epopeus, in the centre of the island, on being shaken 
by earthquakes, cast forth fire and shoved the part 
between it and the sea back to the open sea; and 
the part of the land that had been burned to ashes, 
on being lifted high in the air, crashed down again 
upon the island like a whirlwind; and the sea 
retreated for three stadia, but not long after retreat- 
ing turned back and with its reverse current deluged 
the island; and, consequently, the fire in the island 
was quenched, but the noise was such that the people 
on the mainland fled from the coast into Campania. 
The hot springs in the island are thought to cure 
those who have gall-stones. Capreae had two small 
towns in ancient times, though later on only one. 
The Neapolitans took possession of this island tuo ; 
and although they lost Pithecussae in war, they got 
it back again, Augustus Caesar giving it to them, 
though he appropriated Capreae to himself personally 
and erected buildings on it. Such, then, are the sea- 
board cities of Campania and the islands that lie off it. 

10, In the interior, take first Capua: It is the 
capital city—a “capital ” in reality, as the etymology 
of its name implies,! for in comparison with it all the 
rest might be regarded as only small towns, except 
Teanum Sidicinum, which is indeed a noteworthy 
city. It, too,? lies on the Appian Way, and so do 
the three cities which, among the rest, lead from it 3 


2 Op. 5. 4.3. * As well as Capua. 
® That is, from Capua. 


eee 
“al, after xal, Corais deletes, inserting ai after %AAwy 
(Meineke and Miller-Dibner following.) 
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dyouca am’ abtis, Kadaria’ wal Kavdrov? Kar 
Beveovevrév émd 5¢ ‘Pépuns Kaciduvov Sputar éri 
7 OvovrTovpym ToTay@, ev H ToALopKovpevot 
pawveotivwv avdpes teTTapaxovTa Kal wevTa- 
koovo. mpos axpatovta "AvviBay él toaobroy 
dvrécyov, oO brd Apod Siaxociwv Spay wav 
mpabévros pedipvov,® o pev mornoas aréGaver, 
> , > ¢ 7 PaNSAS +) > \ / 
écwOn & 6 mprdpevos. ldav 8 avtous wAnotov 
rod Telxous areipavtas yoyyUAnv eGavpaler, ws 
w ¢ 3 , a“ / ? 3 , 
Zouxev, 0’ AvviBas THs paxpoOupias, et érmiCorev 

/ 4 b] be Cid >¥ , e , é \ 
réws * avOéberv ws TeAeopopycerev 4 yoyyUAn’ Kat 
8) mepuyevécOar wdvras pacl mriy dvdpav driyov 
rav } Mp SiarvOdvtav 4h év Tals pdyars. 

11. IIpos 88 rats pnOetoais rt ad adtar Kap- 
maval mores ciclv, dv éuvijoOnpev mporepor, 
Kdrns® re nal Téavoy Sudicivov, &s Stopifovow 

¢ f Vs 97? e ? e / fad tA 
ai Sto Tixas ef’ éxdtepa iSpupevar tis Aativys 
6300. Kal ére YoveocodrAa cat ’ArérAXa Kal N@dra 
xa Nouxepta cad ’Ayxéppat wad’ ABédXa Kal ad- 
Nat ere CAXdTTovs TOUTMY KaTOLKIaL, dv évias Lav- 
viri8ds facw evar. Yavviras 88 mporepov pev 

/ nn 4 a ? / ’ LU 

kar péype THS Aativns 77s mep ’Apdéav eodias 

1 Kaaarfa, Kramer, for KaAarepla; 80 the later editors. 

8 Kadbiov, Corais, for KaAvdiov ; 80 the later editors. 

® Tor pedipvov (the reading of all MSS.), Corais, Meineke 
and others read puds (following the conj. of Casaubon). 


4 séws, Corais, for &s ; 80 the later editors. 
5 Kdans, Kramer, for KdAnn; 80 the later editors. 


1 See 5. 3. 6 and footnote. 
2 From Capua, not from Teanum Sidicinum. 
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to Brentesium,1 namely, Calatia, Caudium, and Bene- 
ventum. But Casilinum is situated towards Rome,? 
on the River Vulturnus; it was here that five 
hundred and forty of the Praenestini held out 
against Hannibal—then at the height of his strength 
—for so long that, by reason of famine, a “‘medim- 
nus’ was sold tor two hundred “ drachmae," 4 and 
the man who sold it died of hunger, whereas the man 
who bought it escaped with his life. And when 
Hannibal saw them sowing turnips near the wall, 
he wondered, and with reason, at their long-suffer- 
ing—that they expected to hold out long enough 
for the turnips to get ripe; and in fact they all 
survived, it is said, except a few who perished either 
because of hunger or in the battles. 

I], But in addition to the cities aforesaid, the 
following (to which I have adverted before) are 
also Campanian cities—Cales® and Teanum Sidi- 
cinum, whose territories are separated by the two 
temples of Fortune situated on either side of the 
Latin Way; and so are Suessula, Atella, Nola, 
Nuceria, Acherrae, Abella, and other settlements 
(some of which are said to be Samnite) that are 
still smaller than these. As for the Samnitae: In 
earlier times they made expeditions even as far as 
that part of the Latin country which is about Ardea, 


* About a bushel and a half (of grain). But, following 
Casaubon, all the editors except Groskurd emend ‘medim- 
nus” to ‘‘rat,” to agree with the story of Pliny (8. 82), 
Valerius Maximus (7. 6), and Frontinus (Stra'egemata 
4.5. 20). And it seems almost certain that Strabo so wrote. 

* In Latin, ‘‘ denarii” ; that is, about forty dollars; but 
with far greater purchasing power than now. The three 
writers quoted in the preceding footnote say “ two hundred 
denarii,’ 5 6.3. 9, 
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qmotovpevot, peTa 88 Tadta avtiy thy Kayurraviay 
aropbobdvres ToAAHY éexéxrnvTo Sivamiy' Kal yap 
drrws Seomotinas apyecOar peualynndres Taxd 
imovpyouv tois mpootdypact. vuvi & éxmero- 
4 e f y \ a ig \ 
VHVTAL TENEWS UTTO TE AANWY Kal TO TENECUTALOY UTO 
SvAAa Tod povapyjoavros ‘Popaiwy bs ered) 
morals padya xatadicas tiv Tév ‘ITaktwrav 
éravdetaciv, TovTovs ayeddv TL povous cuppée- 
vovtas éwpa Kal opotws opopodvtas,’ date ral én’ 
abrhy thy ‘Papny érOciv, cvvéotn mpd Tod TEelyous 
avtols, Kal Tods pev ev TH wadyn Katéxowe, Kerev- 
A n A tc? \@v 
cas ph Cwypeiv, rods 8& pixyavtas Ta Srda, rept 
Tpicxtrious dvdpas } terpaxiaxrrious pact», eis 
thy Snuootay éravaw thy év TO Kapto xata- 
yayav elpke rpral 8 darepoy juépats emiméeupas 
otpatidtas amavras dréopake, mpoypapds rte 
motovpevos ovx émavacato mply } mdvTas Tous év 
dvépate Lavitav SiehOerpev 4 ex ths “Itartas 
dge7 \ \ \ >? 4 ‘ 2% a 
éféBare: pos O€ TOvSs aitiwpévovs THY EW TOTOU- 
tov opyhy &bn xatapabeiy ex Tis Tetpas ws ovdé- 
’ > f ? 4 e , 7O\ b4 a 
aot’ dy eipnyny aydyor ‘Papatwy ovde els ews av 
cuppévwot nal? éavrods Lavvirat. Kab ydp Toe 
puvd KOpae yeydvacw ai mores, éviar 5° éxdedot- 
mac. Teréns, Bocavdv, Aicepvia, Idvva, Tereoia 
cuvexns Ovevddpe, cal ddrat Toradtat, dv ovde- 
? v e a / e a 8 27 / 
pilav. dEvov yyetoOar Tod: Hpets O éreFruev pexpt 
a / \ A ’ , ; 4 
rod petpiov Sta tiv THs "Itadtas Sofay Kal dv- 
1 Suolws dpopotyras may be corrupt. Meineke reads dpyolws 
épuavras. 
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and then, after that, ravaged Campania itself, and 
therefore they must have possessed considerable 
power (indeed, the Campani, since they were already 
schooled in the obedience of other despots, quickly 
submitted to the new commands); but now they 
have been completely worn out—first by others 
and last of all by Sulla, who became dictator 
of the Romans; for when, on putting down the 
insurrection of the Italiotes by many battles, he 
saw that the Samnitae, almost alone, were holding 
together and, in like manner as before, were on 
the border, ready actually to march against Rome 
itself, he joined battle with them before the walls; 
and some of them he cut down in the battle (for he 
had ordered that none be taken alive), while the 
rest, who had flung down their arms (about three or 
four thousand men, it is said) he brought down to 
the Villa Publica in the Campus Martius and im- 
prisoned ; three days later, however, he let soldiers 
loose upon them and thus slaughtered them all; 
and further, he would not stop making proscriptions 
until either he had destroyed all Samnitae of im- 
portance or banished them from Italy... And to 
those who found fault with him for such excessive 
wrath he said he had realised from experience that 
not a Roman could ever live in peace so long as the 
Samnitae held together as a separate people. And 
verily their cities have now come to be mere vil- 
lages (though some have utterly vanished), I mean 
Bovianum, Aesernia, Panna, Telesia (close to Vena- 
frum), and others like them. No one of these 
deserves to be regarded as a city, but I, for my 
part, am thus going into detail, within due bounds, 
because of the glory and power of Italy, Bene- 
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vay. Beveoveytov § dpws cvvéctnxev eb wal 
Ovevoucla. 
12. Tlept 88 Lavvitadv Kad rorodtds tts OYyos 
f , a “ ‘\ s 
péperar, Sidte morepodvres LaPivor mod xXpovov 
X ‘ , \ HA , “ ¢ 
apos Tous 'OuBpirods ebEavto, xadamep tov En- 
Ajvov Twés, Ta yevomeva TH Ere TovTH Kable- 
phew, viejoavres S& Tdv yevouevwn TA pey KaTE- 
ducav, Ta 88 Kabtépwaav: adopias Se yernPeions, 
eltré tis os exphy KaOlepboat Kal Ta réxva. ot 
8° érolncav Tovto Kal robs yevopévous TéTe Taidas 
“Apews éredijpucav, dvdpwbévtas 8 éoretray els 
dtrotxtav, Hyjoato 88 tadpos: ev 8é TH Trav 'Ome- 
Kav karevvacbévtos (éruyyavoy 5é cwopndov Cav- 
> 4 3 id € - > ’ 
tes), éxBardvres éxelvovs iSpvOncav abrob. xab 
tov tadpov éopaylacay tH “Aper TP Sévte abrov 
hycudva KaTd Thy Tov pavtewy amdpacw. eixos 
88 81d robTo Kal YaBEArovs avdrovs brroxoptaTiKGs 
amd tav yovéov mpocayopevOfjvat, Lapvitas 8 
dn ddAns aitlas, obs of “EXAnves Zauvitas ré- 
youct, tives 5& Kal Adewvas auvoixous aurots 
yevioBar pacd cad bid rodro Kad pirédrnvas irap- 
Ear, rwds 8& nal Wetavdras xareioBar. Soxei be 
cal Tapavtivey tAdopLa TodT’ elvat, KONAKEVvOVT@Y 
épopous Kat péya Suvapévous avOparous Kal dpa 
> , ¢ ] A / Ww f 
é£orxeroupévon, of ye kal dxTw pupiadas EaredAdov 
RG SUS OAs a Shae aL eas eae See 
1 The Greek word here translated ‘‘nickname” often 
meane simply a “diminutive.” In that case, Strabo means 
by ‘‘Sabelli” merely “ Little Sabini” ; but siuce the people 


in question are ‘Sona of War,” he seems to allude alao to 
the Latin: ‘ bellum.” 2 Cp. Pliny 3. 17. 
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ventum, however, has held up very well, and so 
has Venusia. 

12. Concerning the Samnitae there is another 
story current to this effect: The Sabini, since they 
had long been at war with the Ombrici, vowed 
(just as some of the Greeks do) to dedicate every- 
thing that was produced that year; and, on winning 
the victory, they partly sacrificed and partly dedicated 
all that was produced; then a dearth ensued, and 
some one said that they ought to have dedicated 
the babies too; this they did, and devoted to Mars 
all the children born that year; and these children, 
when grown to manhood, they sent away as colonists, 
and a bull led the way; and when the bull lay down 
to rest in the land of the Opici (who, as it chanced, 
were living only in villages), the Sabini ejected them 
and settled on the spot, and, in accordance with the 
utterance of their seers, slaughtered the bull as a 
sacrifice to Mars who had given it for a guide. It 
is reasonable to suppose therefore that their name 
“Sabelli” is a nickname derived from the name of 
their forefathers! while their name “Samnitae”’ 
(the Greeks say “Saunitae’’) is due to a different 
cause.2 Some say, moreover, that a colony of La- 
conians joined the Samnitae, and that for this reason 
the Samnitae actually became philhellenes, and that. 
some of them were even called “ Pitanatae.”* But 
it is thought that the Tarantini simply fabricated 
this, to flatter, and at the same time to win the 
friendship of, a powerful people on their borders; 
because, on a time, the Samnitae were wont to send 
forth an army of as many as eighty thousand infantry 


* That is, as though from Pitane, in Laconia, or as though 
members of a Spartan clan by that name, 
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more ths metns otparias, irméas 8 dxtaxioxe- 
rious. gaat dé vouov' elvas mapa toils Zavvitats 
xadov xal mpotpemrixdy mpdos apeTnv' ov yap 
beat, SiSdvar tas Ouyarépas ols dv eférwow, 
Gra KpiverOar kata eros béxa pev mapOevous 
Séxa S&é TeV Véwy, TOUS aploToUs Kal Tas apioTas’ 
TOUTWY TH TpweTe THy MpwTny SidocOat, TH dev- 
Tépy THY devTépav Kal ef Ns obTas" dav 8 0 AaBov 
Td yépas peraBarduevos yévnTar tovnpos, aTipd- 
Lovo. kal adaipodvrar tiv Sobcicav. é&js 8 
eloly ‘Iprivos, eadtol Zavvitar tovvopa 8 éaxov 
dard rod hynoapévou AUKoU THs amorxias: Lomo 
yap Kadodow of Lavvirar Tov AUKOV’ TUVaTTTOUGL 
88 Aevxavols Tots pecoyaiors. tmepl pev Lavvirav 
Tavta. 

13. Kapravois 58 cvvéBn 81a tH Ths yopas 
eddarpoviav én’ icov ayabav drodadoat Kal Ka- 
Kav, emt TocodToy yap éFetpipncay® dat’ él 
Seiarvov éxddouv mpos Cevyn povopwayen, opitovres 
d.pt0wov kata thy Tov Seirvwv® aftav. ‘AvviBa 
8° && évddcews AaBdvros adrous, deFapevor yerpa- 
Siow THY oTpatiay obras éFeO7AuUvaV Tais ndovais 
ba0 6 AvviBas bn vindy xwwdvuvevew eri tois 
exO pots yevéo Oar, yuvaixas avtt tov avdpav Tods 
aTpaTloras atroraBerv. “Pwpatos 5é xpatnoartes 
morrols Kaxols éowhpducay adtovs, totata Se 

1 ydyov, all editors, for pédvov. 

2 gterpignaav, Meineke, for eb érpdpneav. 


3 Kramer emonds delavwy to cvvdelrvwy ; 80 Miiller-Diibner 
and Meineke; perhaps rightly. 


Sa a gears 
1 Some of the editors emend the text to read “by the rank 
of their guests.” 
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and eight thousand cavalry. And they say that 
among the Samnitae there is a law which is indeed 
honourable and conducive to noble qualities; for 
they are not permitted to give their daughters in 
marriage to whom they wish, but every year ten 
virgins and ten young men, the noblest of each sex, 
are selected, and, of these, the first choice of the 
virgins is given to the first choice of the young men, 
and the second to the second, and so on to the end ; 
but if the young man who wins the meed of honour 
changes and turns out bad, they disgrace him and 
take away from him the woman given him. Next 
after the Samnitae come the Hirpini, and they too 
are Samnitae; they got their name from the wolf 
that led the way for their colony (for “hirpus’’ is 
what the Samnitae call the wolf); and their territory 
adjoins that of those Leucani who live in the interior. 
So much, then, for the Samnitae. 

13. As for the Campani, it was their lot, because 
of the fertility of their country, to enjoy in equal 
degree both evil things and good. For they were 
so extravagant that they would invite gladiators, 
in pairs, to dinner, regulating the number by the 
importance of the dinners;! and when, on their 
instant submission to Hannibal, they received his 
army into winter-quarters, the soldiers became so 
effeminate because of the pleasures afforded them that 
Hannibal said that, although victor, he was in danger 
of falling into the hands of his foes, because the 
soldiers he had got back were not his men, but only 
women. But when the Romans got the mastery, 
they brought them to their senses by many severe 
lessons, and, last of all, portioned out to Roman 
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cal katexcdypotynoar Thy yiv. vuvt pévtoe per’ 
ebrrparyias Sidyouat Trois ézrotKxors OMOVONTAYTES 
ra 16 dkiwpa dvdrdtrover 7d dpxaiov Kal 7O 
weyeOer THs TOdEwS Kal Kat’ evavdpLay. pera bé 
tiv Kapmaviay cal tiv Savvirey yéxpe Ppevta- 
pov ert pev rh Tuppnexp Oardrry To THY Lloxer- 
rivev éOvos oixel, pixpov aTooTacpa TaV év TO 
'Adpla Uixevtivev, imo “Popatwy peT@nia pévov 
ets roy UoceSwvidtny xoXsrov, b5 viv Hasrraves 
eareirat, Kal 4) médts 7) UloceSwvia Taotos, év 
plow Th KodMT@ Keren. LuBapirar pev odv él 
Oardatrn Tetyos eBevTo, of 8 oixicbévtes dvwtépw 
petéatnoay, baTepov 58 Acuxavot pev éxeivous, 
‘Pwpaitor 6¢ Aeveavods apetdovto THY TOALY. TotEt 
8 abtiv énivocoy rotapos mAnatov eis EAN ava- 
yeopevos.. petatd dé rar Lerpnvovacay Kal THs 
[locedwrvias Mapxiva, Tuppyvav xticpa otxov- 
pevov bd Lavutdv. évredOev eis Tloprraiav da 
Novxepias ob mrerdvev éxatov Kal etkoot oTAdlov 
dotly 6 iaOpds. Sufxovar 8 of [Iixevres péxpe 
Tod Surdptdos woTapod Tod dpifovros azo TAUTNS 


1 YuBapirar . . . dvaxeduevos is transposed by Meineke (as 
suggested by Du Theil, Groskurd, Kramer, and ©, Miller) 
to @ position after 4 Mocedwrfa in 6. 1. 1. 


wn ne 

1 Straho says elsewhere (6, 4. 2) that the Frentani were a 
‘‘Samnitic tribe,” but he has preferred to discuss the two 
peoples and their countries sepnrately (see also 5, 4, 3). 

3 Hereafter Strabo will call this tribe ‘“‘ Picentes” (cp. the 
Latin terms). 

3 This was merely a fortified trading-post. It was near 
what the Romans called ‘‘ Portus Alburnus” (see Nissen, 
Landesh:unde, Vol. II., p. 892). 

4 About one-half of a mile inland, to thesite of Poseidonia. 
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settlers a part of the land. Now, however, they 
are living in prosperity, being of one mind with the 
new settlers, and they preserve their old-time 
reputation, in respect to both the size of their city and 
the high quality ofits men. After Campania, and the 
Samnite country (as far as the Frentani!), on the 
Tyrrhenian Sea dwells the tribe of the Picentini,2 
a small offshoot of those Picentini who dwell on the 
Adriatic, which has been transplanted by the Romans 
to the Poseidonian Gulf ; this gulf is now called 
the Paestan Gulf; and the city of Poseidonia, which 
is situated in the centre of the gulf, is now called 
Paestus. ‘The Sybaritae, it is true, had erected 
fortifications on the sea,® but the settlers removed 
them farther inland ;4 later on, however, the Leucani 
took the city away from the Sybaritae, and, in turn, 
the Romans took it away from the Leucani, But the 
city is rendered unhealthy by a river that spreads 
out into marshes in the neighbourhood.5 Between 
the Sirenussae and Poseidonia lies Marcina, a city 
founded by the Tyrrheni and now inhabited by 
Samnitae. From here to Pompaia, by way of N uceria, 
the distance across the isthmus is not more than one 
hundred and twenty stadia. The country of the 
Picentes extends as far as the River Silaris, which 


5 Meineke, following the suggestion of Du Theil, transposes 
the Greek for ‘The Sybaritae .. , neighbourhood” to 


that the Greek as it stands makes Poseidonia a city of the 


Picentini, But the words in question seem to be merely a 
digression ; and in that case * the settlers” now referred’ to 
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Ths Kopas Thy apxavay Kapravlav'? ép’ of robT’ 
iSiov iaTopovaty wept TOU USatos® dvtos motipou,® 
Td eabrépevoy eis avTO PUTOY gmorbodc bat purat- 
Tov THY Xpoay kal thy popoyy. Tav bé Dexcévrwy 
imfpye pnTpoTromls Licevtia, vuvi 8& xwpndov 
taow atwcdévtes bary ‘Pwpalov S:a THY Tpods 
7A ywiBav cowwviayy dvTl oe otpareias jpepodpo- 
peiy Kal rypapeparr op opely amedeixOnaav &v TP 
TéTe Snpocia, KaOamrep xa). Aeveavot cal Bpértiot 
cata tas alTas aitias: émetelxtoay §’ avrois 
Sdrepvov ‘Pwuaior ppovpas yap pixpov umép 
ris Oararrys: lot § ard Leipnvovoedav émt 


/ 


Sirapw ordd.or Siaxdator EENKOVTA. 


2 For Kapmraviav (the reading of the MSS. except C, which 
reads Kavlav) Meineke and others readIraAlav, SeeC. Miller, 
Ind. Var. Lect., p $74). 

2 rod. after USaros, Meineke omits. 

8 worlpov, the editors in general, for worauiov (cp. same 
emendation in 5. 1. 8 and 5. 4, 6). 
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Separates the old Campania from this country.) In 
regurd to this river, writers report the followin 

a$ a special characteristic, that although its water 
is potable, any plant that is let down into it turns | 


they had made common cause with Hannibal. And 
instead of doing military service, they were at that 
time appointed to serve the State as couriers and 
letter-carriers (as were also, for the same reasons, 
both the Leucani and the Brettii); and for the sake 
of keeping watch over the Picentes the Romans 
fortified Salernum against them, a city situated only 
a short distance above the sea. The distance from 
the Sirenussue to the Silaris is two hundred and 


* The later editors emend oe ” to “Ttaly” (op, 
5.1.1). But it seems far more likely that Strabo wrote 
(or else had in mind) the words ‘* Lucania aud" before « the 
Silaris River.” In this case “this country " means Lucania, 
Indeed, Strabo says in the succeeding Aragraph (6. 1. 1) 
that Lucania begins at Silaris, And he has already detined 
the seaboard of the Campania of his own time as beginuing 
at Sinuessa, and ending at Surrentum and the Cape of 
Minerva see 5 2. 1, 5. 3. 4, 6 4. 3, and 5. 4, 8-9), 

* So Pliny (2, 106) and Silius Italicus (8. 581), 
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